When  the  publisher 
of  Pravda  and  Izvestia 
came  to  Chicago, 
where  did  he 
hang  his  hat? 


Back  in  Moscow,  Boris  Feldman  decided  he 
had  an  old  American  problem.  Growing 
pains.  The  director  of  the  Pravda  Publish¬ 
ing  House  saw  that  the  six  newspapers  and 
the  28  magazines  in  his  establishment  were 
getting  too  big  for  their  plants. 

So  he  came  to  the  Tribune  in  Chicago  to 
study  the  latest  production  and  circulation 
methods.  Visits  like  Feldman’s  are  really 
old  hat.  Newspaper  people  come  to  the 
Tribune  from  all  over  the  world.  Recent 
visitors  have  come  from  Austria,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  England  and  France.  And  from 
Egypt,  Iran,  Japan  and  Sweden,  too. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Representing  Chicago  to  the  world  is 
one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 
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PLENTY!  If  you’re  in  the  beverage  business. 

We’ll  deliver  you  an  affluent  audience  with  an  distribution  knowledge  through  our  Supermarket 

average  annual  household  income  of  $9,100.  and  Shopping  Center  books.  Advise  druggists, 

That’s  higher  than  the  incomes  of  Delaware  Valley  supermarket  executives  and  other  buyers  of  your 

households  in  general,  as  well  as  those  of  the  advertising  program  through  our  “Tested  Selling 

general  audiences  of  newspapers,  television  and  Ideas’’  newsletter.  Furnish  a  measurement  of 

radio  stations  in  this  market.  Provide  you  with  a  your  advertisement’s  readership  via  our  exclusive 

younger  audience  (average  age  43.1  years)— an  “Exposure/Ratings’’  service.  And,  as  the  news- 

audience  more  receptive  to  new  brands  and  ideas.  paper  which  has  been  first  in  advertising  among 

Give  you  liquor  sales-data  for  the  Philadelphia  Philadelphia  newspapers  for  34  years,  SELL 

area  (in  fact,  for  all  Pennsylvania  counties).  Show  YOUR  BEVERAGES, 

you  buying  patterns  by  type  of  liquor  in  selected 

high,  medium  and  low  income  areas.  Provide  you  ryyyf  K  ^  *  'll  * 

with  a  Malt  Beverage  Distributors’  List  and  Li- 
censees’  Route-Lists  to  make  your  sales  staff’s 

work  easier.  Selling  soft  drinks?  We’ll  update  your  the  newspaper  that  “DOES  things”  for  advertisers 


YOU  DON'T  NEED  A 


TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THE 
CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY 
BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


Plainfield,  the  economic  hub  of  a  billion-dollar 
market  that  covers  parts  of  five  New  Jersey 
counties,  has  the  per-household  income,  accord* 
ing  to  Sales  Management's  Survey  of  Buying 
Power,  that  makes  it  .  .  . 

.  .  .  RICHER  THAN  NEW  YORK 

.  .  .  RICHER  THAN  NEWARK  AND 
ESSEX  COUNTY 

.  .  .  RICHER  THAN  BOSTON 

.  .  .  RICHER  THAN  PHILADELPHIA 

And  it's  BIGGER  than  it's  ever  beeni  So,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  The  Courier-News.  Our  ABC  News¬ 
paper  Publisher's  Statement  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1966,  shows  a  circulation  of 
51,777. 

YOU  DON'T  NEED  A  SPY 


Just  Ask  .  .  . 


THE 

COUWEK-NEWS 


Member:  The  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning 
Gannett  Group 


PLAINflELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


...  or  you  can  ask 

STORY  and  KELLY-SMITH,  INC. 
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Positive 

control 

of 
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with 
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RTP 


Positive  control  of  the  ^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York.  H  WEL 

HOE  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

2 —  Connecticut  AP  Circuit,  Holiday  Inn,  Meriden. 

3- 5 — California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas. 

5- 8 — AN  PA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Con¬ 

vention  Center,  Cleveland. 

6- 7 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  membership.  Treasure  Mountain  Inn,  Park 

City,  Utah. 

6- 10 — Press  Institute  of  Canada  reporters'  seminar.  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London. 

7- 9 — Federation  International  des  Editeurs  de  Journaux  et  Publications 

(FIEJ),  19th  Congress,  Stockholm. 

9- 1  i— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  Memphis. 

10- 11 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta. 

12- 24— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 

13- 16— National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Bermudiana. 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

17- 18 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Mich. 

17-18— Arizona  Newspapers  Association  workshop,  St.  Michael  Hotel, 

Prescott. 

17-18 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro. 
17-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  1 1 0th  annual  meeting,  Essex  and 
Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

19-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Hotel 
Pontchartrain,  Detroit. 

19-21 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Ithaca  College, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

21-22— North  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

21- 25 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  business  and 
education  seminar.  Jack  Tar  Harrison  Hotel-Motel,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

22- 23 — Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

23- 25— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Salishan 
Lodge. 

24- 25— Pennsylvania  APME,  Marriott  Motor  Inn,  Philadelphia. 

24- 26— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Canadian  Inn,  Fort  William, 
Canada. 

25- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Commodore-Perry 
Hotel,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

26 -  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Spring  Workshop,  Linden  Hill 
Hotel,  Bethesda,  Md. 

26 — Summer  School  for  Journalism,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.  J..  (si. 
weeks). 

26-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  The 
Belmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

JULY 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train,  Detroit. 

13- 17 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

14- 1^— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Now  Blockade  Runner  Hotel, 
Wrightsville  Beach 

15- 17 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach. 
Belmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

25-29 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
24-Aug.  5— American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  Workshop,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

AUGUST 

8- 10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Va. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

lO-l  I— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

12-16— International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17-21— Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 
Ont. 

Vol.  99.  No.  22.  May  28.  1966.  Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  h 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  buiinee 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOK.  Cable  address,  "Edpub.  Ke* 
York."  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St..  East  StroudeburK,  Pa.)  Sec 
ond  class  postase  paid  at  East  Stroudsburir,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  HegiitOT 
and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1966  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rifoo 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  86.60  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  "External  Account,"  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  CompaM- 
2618  Moorgate,  London.  E.  C.  2,  England.  . 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  8679  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co¬ 
lne.,  860  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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Higher  than  ever. 

The  circulation  of 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
574,619  Sunday 

an  increase  of  19,504 
over  a  year  ago 

455,747  Daily 

an  increase  of  9,125 
over  a  year  ago 


fey:  Omfnt  Ftrgnofi.  VMher  ftnmncfi-  Wtfefe.  4  Mai  H«r«a«  An«c.  (flarifea).  Lm  feafefeiM  (N.V.  and  N.J.K  C.  M-  S«*a|t 

Attoc.  (fetnra).  C0mte9  Pucli.  ffotopr»¥ttf^  Wftroyoutafi  Saaday  PIttMaayen.  Mwtwath  lattnutionai  a«d  Ana),  fe.  iMtt/m  Siaow  (Mtitct). 


Circulation  at  of  March  31,  1936,  at  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationt,  tubject  to  audit. 
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We  wondered,  so  we 
sent  Peter  Bellamy  to  find  out.  Bellamy  is  The 
Plain  Dealer's  entertainment  editor,  and  an 
authority  on  Shakespeare.  So  off  he  went  this 
spring  to  visit  the  source,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
And  other  interesting  places.  Like  Carnaby 
Street,  the  Boul'  Mich,  the  Abbey  Theater,  in 
search  of  the  vibrant  sights  and  sounds. 

He  wrote  engagingly  of  many  things,  providing 
a  valuable  connection  for  The  Plain  Dealer's 
swelling  readership. 

A  newspaper  must  constantly  earn  its  greatness 
by  expanding  its  service  to  the  public.  One  of 
the  ways  The  Plain  Dealer  does  this  is  by 
circulating  its  staff.  Greater  Clevelanders  ap¬ 
preciate  this.  Our  daily  circulation  is  up  more 
than  68,000  in  5%  years,  Sunday  is  up  over 
22,000  in  the  same  period.  We  won  most  of 
the  top  Press  Club  Awards  for  newspapers  for 
the  fourth  straight  year.  In  1965  we  carried 
more  than  50%  of  full  run  advertising  for  the 
second  straight  year. 

Greatness  must  be  earned— over,  and  over,  and 


IkHDohr 
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r^au  d^tu/in  A  Column 


Gene  BELEY,  a  graduate  journalism  student  at  UCLA, 
reports  that  in  a  journalism  seminar  students  were  criti¬ 
cizing  each  other’s  editorials.  One  took  offense  at  a  classmate’s 
perceptive  remarks,  saying,  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Average  Reader.” 
In  quick-witted  reply  the  student  who  had  offer^  the  con¬ 
structive  criticism  said,  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Average  Writer.” 
Gene  found  a  book  in  the  new  UCLA  Research  Library, 
“Newspaper  Reporting  in  Olden  Time  and  Today”  (By  John 
Pendleton.  E.  Stock,  London)  and  thought  it  might  be  helpful 
on  a  term  paper.  However,  he  noted  the  publication  date  in 
'  1890,  giving  that  “Today”  evaluation  a  different  perspective. 
Incidentally,  there  really  is  a  John  Flack,  promoter,  at  UCLA 
and  the  UCLA  Daily  Bruin  headlined  “Flack  Promotes  Crusade.” 

Poetry  Potpourri 

Thanks  a  million,  Mr.  Ames, 

For  your  flattering  contention. 

But  there  are  some  other  names 
Which  deserve  a  special  mention. 

Fred  Curran  and  Lowrie  Kay, 

Larry  Barrett,  Frank  Del-Witt — 

All  are  “regulars”  of  Ray 

And  they  have  a  real  swell  wit. 

Harold  Winerip  also  ranks 
With  the  best  in  E&P. 

Mr.  Erwin  has  our  thanks. 

Mixing  prose  with  poetry. 

This  would  ne’er  see  light  of  day 
If  it  weren't  for  that  Ray. 

^Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Reply  to  B.  A. 

I'd  rather  be  damned  with  the  faintest  praise 
Or  held  up  to  scorn  in  outrageous  ways 
Than  flattered  by  devil  or  g<^  or  man 
In  verses  that  don't  either  rhyme  or  scan. 

—Tom  Pease 

,  — Lively  lead  in  the  Cleveland  Press:  “The  biggest  threat 

to  W'illie  Horton’s  baseball  career  is  not  what  comes  over  the 
plate  but  on  one”  (by  Bob  August) .  Incidentally,  it’s  Press 
I  style  simply  to  use  Auto  Museum  for  the  meandering  name 
of  the  Frederick  C.  Crawford  Auto-Aviation  Museum  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.  Every  community  is  af¬ 
flicted  with  outrageously  long  names  and  it’s  up  to  newspapers 
to  straighten  them  out  and  shorten  them  up.  .  .  .  Heady 
heads:  “Who’s  Who,  Who  Says  So — And  Why?”— Chicago 
Tribune;  “Bang  Into  Trolley?  Ah,  So — Velly  Solly” — Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune;  .  .  .  John  A.  Hankey  and  Robert  H.  Pankey 
were  school  board  candidates  so  the  Vista  (Calif.)  North 
;  County  Free  Press  headed  its  story:  “Hankey,  Pankey  Among 
District  Office  Seekers.”  .  .  .  Hugh  Kane  Jr.,  Denver  Post 
.  auto  columnist,  heads  his  column  “Cam  Clatter.” 

I  — Description  of  a  newspaper  ofiBce  by  Betty  Kayser,  Hillsboro 
\and  Montgomery  County  (Ill.)  News:  “A  group  of  sturdy 
I  desks,  each  supporting  a  ringing  telephone  and  a  stack  of  un- 
!  finished  work.  Behind  each  desk  is  a  guy  or  a  doll  who  is 
attempting  to  work  his  or  her  way  up  in  the  world  by 
i  working  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stack.”  .  .  .  House  ad  in 
the  Flora  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Record:  “To  stop  advertising  is 
to  stop  greeting  old  friends  and  to  stop  making  new  ones. 

.  .  .  Heady  head  dealing  with  our  own  news  family:  “Needs 
Pup  Pills?  Mastiff  Chore  Faces  Our  Dogged  Reporter”-— 
Albuquerque  Tribune.  .  .  .  Candy  theme  in  sports  head  in 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian:  “How  Sweet  It  Is  .  .  . 
M&M!  No  Babe  Ruths!  But  Look!  WTiat  They  (W) rapped 
For  Big  Houk!  .  .  .  Snicker,  Snicker!”  (by  Sports  Editor 
I  Rick  Anderson) . 
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IN  *SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

METROPOLITAN  CENTER  OF  THE  GREAT 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ADDITION 
TO  DELIVERING  TOTAL  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
15-COUNTY  MARKET  AREA  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

NOW  OFFER  COMPLETE  COLOR 

SPECTACOLOR 

HI-FI 

R.O.P. 

IN  THE  DAILY  EDITIONS,  MORNING  &  EVENING 

ROTO 

R.O.P, 

PREPRINTED  INSERTS 

IN  THE  COMBINED  SUNDAY 
HERALD-AMERICAN— POST-STANDARD 

^AMERICA’S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 

fHE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  POST-STANDARD  HERALD-AMERICAN- 

EVENING  MORNING  POST-STANDARD 

COMBINED  133,180  SUNDAY  246,935 

MATIOMALIY  RIFRESINTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT 


Editorial 


Advertiser  Influence? 

GtNERAi.  MoroRs,  Ford,  CihiAsler  and  American  Motors  placed  first, 
second,  third,  and  sixth  during  1965  in  amount  of  money  spent 
by  national  ad\ertisers  in  newspapers.  (icxMlyear  and  Firestone  placed 
eighth  and  tenth. 

Duritig  the  last  tnotith  all  of  these  (ompatiies  have  been  the  target 
of  critically  utilavorahle  publicity  emanating  from  a  .Senate  commit¬ 
tee’s  investigation  of  automobile  safety.  Fhe  auto  matiufacturers  co¬ 
operated  to  the  fullest  even  su])plying  detailed  inlormatioti  on  new 
cars  that  had  come  oil  the  assembly  lines  with  delects  that  had  to  he 
correcteil. 

Never  otue,  to  our  knowledge,  was  there  any  attemj)t  or  any  hint  by 
these  matiufacturers — these  major  newspaper  advertisers — that  the 
stories  should  not  he  reported  in  lull  or  that  they  should  receive  spe¬ 
cial  treatment. 

Nor,  to  our  knowledge,  have  there  been  atiy  reprisals  by  these  com¬ 
panies  in  reduction  of  advertising  sdiedides  agaitist  media  (newspa- 
jiers,  maga/ines,  radio  or  television)  because  of  the  (ompletetiess  or  the 
nature  of  their  (o\erage  of  this  storv. 

Nothing  could  ha\e  done  more  to  explode  that  old  myth  about 
advertiser  infhietue  over  the  tiews  (otitent  of  newspa|)ers  (and  other 
media)  than  this  one  episode. 

Proposal  for  SDX 

IN  its  57th  year  Sigma  Delta  Clhi  has  just  enrolled  its  l(),0()0ih  mem- 
lier.  It  is  an  organization  with  a  noble  history,  great  tradition,  high 
principles.  It  has  represented  the  best  iti  .\mcrican  journalism. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  lacing  once  again  two  proposals  that  would 
change  those  traditions  atul  its  basic  character.  Its  annual  conventioti 
last  P'all  mandated  the  national  board  to  prepare  changes  in  the  by¬ 
laws  which,  if  ap|)ro\ed  at  the  convention  in  Pittsburgh  this  Novem¬ 
ber,  would  change  its  name  and  make  it  coeducational. 

The  SDX  board  has  abided  by  the  direttixe  but  it  has  expressed  its 
opjxrsitioti  (9-2)  to  the  admission  of  women  and  recommends  that 
“Sigma  Delta  Uhi”  be  retained  as  ati  element  in  any  new  name. 

The  organization  was  reincorporated  as  “Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Profes¬ 
sional  |ournalistic  Stn  iety,  Inc.,’’  in  1960.  That’s  good  enough  for  us. 
W'e  ho))e  members  of  the  92  campus  chapters  and  85  professional 
chapters  will  discuss  these  suggestions  calmly  during  the  next  few 
months  and  then  vole  in  November  to  keep  the  organization  the  way 
it  has  been  for  almost  57  years. 

Bolivia  Leads  the  Way 


Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  my  path. — Fsalm,  C\l\;  105, 


Editor  &  Publisher 

OTHE  fourth  estate 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
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At  a  time  when  governments  of  many  countries,  and  even  some 
state  and  IcKal  governments  of  the  U.S.,  are  taxing  newspajter 
sales  and  advertising  revenues  Bolivia  reverses  the  trend,  .\fter  many 
years  under  a  dictatorship,  the  new  Bolivian  president  has  signed  a 
decree  exempting  newspajxtrs  from  such  taxes  previously  in  effect. 

We  have  frequently  stated  that  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  new'sp;ipers  is  a 
tax  on  the  public’s  right  to  read,  and  a  tax  on  advertising  is  discrimi¬ 
natory  and  a  danger  to  the  exonomy.  Both  should  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 


Los  Angolas:  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc..  Aa 
vertising  Ropresentativa,  1830  West  8  S' 
90057.  Phone:  213-382-6346.  Correspondent: 
John  Sky  Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  Ca" 
fornia,  92706.  Phono:  714-542-7201. 
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Washington:  George  Fowler,  1131  National 
Press  Building.  (202)  638-2376. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons.  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England, 
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(Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CircnletloBi, 
6  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  19SS — 2J.ae'- 
Renewal  76.03%. 
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A  CORRECTION 

Lawrence  Farrant’s  article  on  the  death 
of  the  If  orld-Telegram  &  Sun  (April 
30)  is  full  of  misquotes  and  misstatements. 

Farrant  states:  “A  specialist  in  writing 
sex  stories.  Paul  has  a  collection  of  four- 
letter  words  unrivalled  even  by  Shake¬ 
speare.  He  also  collects  unprintable  five- 
letter,  six-letter,  seven,  eight  and  nine- 
letter  words.” 

I  defy  Farrant  to  name  one  “sex  story” 
which  ever  appeared  in  the  WTS — or 
anyplace  else — under  my  byline.  Over  the 
past  15  years,  I  wrote  more  than  12,000 
news  and  feature  stories  for  the  WTS. 
Many  of  these  concerned  crime  and  vio¬ 
lence.  but  I  also  wrote  front-page  stories 
about  politics,  labor.  City  Hall  scandals. 
Presidential  visits,  air  and  sea  disasters, 
finance,  sports  and  entertainment  person¬ 
alities.  etc. 

Not  a  one  of  all  these  thousands  of  news 
items  could  be  classified  as  a  “sex  story.” 
Farrant’s  opinions  notwithstanding,  the 
World-Telegram  was  not  a  dirty  book. 

As  for  my  “collection  of  four-letter 
words.”  I  fail  to  see  where  my  vocabulary 
had  any  bearing  on  the  World-Telegram’s 
demise.  Farrant  may  have  meant  it  as  a 
compliment  to  imply  I  could  out-cuss 
Shakespeare,  but  this  conclusion  is  both 
improbable  and  irrelevant.  In  journalism 
school  a  quarter-century  ago,  I  learned 
that  a  mastery  of  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon- 
isms  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  double 
entendre  or  salacious  slipup  in  print. 

Farrant’s  snide  sniping  at  my  speech 
habits  amounts  to  character  defamation 
of  the  lowest  sort.  He  also  notes  that 
“Paul  Meskill  (sic)  packed  his  The¬ 
saurus,  his  W'ebster  and  his  Fowler.”  I 
have  never  had  any  of  these  books  in  my 
desk.  W'^hen  I  needed  them,  the  office  sup¬ 
plied  them.  Presumably  they  are  still 
there.  All  I  packed  were  a  few’  private 
mementos  and  memories. 

There  is  this  further  reference  to  my 
departure:  “Goodby.”  he  said,  ign.oring 
the  city  desk.  “I'll  have  to  pad  my  out¬ 
side  work.  Only  thing,  it  isn’t  too  good 
right  now.” 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  did  not 
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discuss  any  “outside  work”  with  Farrant. 
This  quote  is  completely  incorrect.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  did  not  “ignore”  the  city  desk, 
whatever  that  means.  The  city  editor  and 
his  assistants  were  all  friends  whom  1 
never  had  reason  to  ignore. 

And  “Goodby”  is  one  six-letter  word  I 
never  use,  especially  on  funeral  occasions. 

Paul  Meskil 

Baldwin,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Meskil  teas  senior  rewrite  man  on 
the  W'TS  and  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
new  W' orld  Journal.) 

*  *  * 

UNFAIR 

Your  story  (May  14)  about  how  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  asked  its  readers  to  do¬ 
nate  books  of  trading  stamps  to  purchase 
a  new  mate  for  the  gorilla  Lonesome 
George  prompts  this  protest. 

The  protest  is  not  against  Mr.  Koeber- 
lein  or  his  staff  attempting  to  improve 
George’s  love  life  .  ,  .  surely  a  most  worthy 
cause. 

As  a  newspaper  advertising  man  I  feel 
that  it  is  most  unfair  for  any  paper  to 
ask  its  readers  to  donate  books  of  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  for  any  cause.  In  effect,  they 
are  asking  readers  to  trade  with  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  give  stamps  in  preference  to 
those  who  do  not.  All  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  should  have  an  equal  chance  for 
the  results  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
without  the  weight  of  editorial  support 
favoring  merchants  who  promote  by  giv¬ 
ing  trading  stamps. 

Mitrray  H.  Parres 

Advertising  Director, 

The  Macomb  Daily, 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

DECLINE  AND  FALL 

■After  spending  40  years  as  a  working 
newspaperman — my  first  job  was  in  1925 
on  the  Kansas  City  Star  at  $25  per  week — 
I  believe  I  am  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
disenchantment,  disillusionment  and  dis¬ 
trust  in  which  the  Press  is  held  today  by 
a  large  segment  of  the  literate  public. 

When  future  historians  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  .scene  trace  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  the  United  States,  the 
prime  factoi-  will  not  be  the  niggardly  sal¬ 
aries  grudgingly  paid  but  tbe  timidity  of 
editors  and  the  obsession  of  publishers 
with  the  thesis  “please  don’t  make  any¬ 
one  mad  at  us.” 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  esteem  in 
which  newspapers  formerly  were  held  is 
due.  primarily,  to  one  factor  alone — a  lack 
of  guts. 

Bill  James 

■Anaheim,  Calif. 

*  «  * 

HOOKED 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you’ve 
caught  a  brook  trout?  Quite  some  time, 
judging  by  the  American  Oil  Company  ad 
(April  16).  The  fish  pictured  is  a  rainbow 
trout.  Not  a  brook. 

Mike  Stahlberc. 

Sports  Editor, 

Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin 

28,  1966 


Boy  Oboy  Ol>oy,  The  Tramps 
Are  Marching 

Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


MUCH  ADO  AT  OSU 

Editor  &  Publisher,  for  some  weeks 
past  bas  prominently  displayed  some  of 
the  tart  comments  of  a  small  group  of  dis¬ 
sidents  on  this  journalism  staff  anent  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  William  E.  Hall  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

These  stories  have  generally  been 
picked  up  from  The  Lantern,  the  campus 
newspaper  published  by  the  school.  Let’s 
begin  with  your  story  (April  23,  page 
16).  The  quotes  of  these  dissidents  here 
came  from  a  Lantern  story  of  April  18. 
However  what  I  had  to  say  in  that  same 
Lantern  story  was  somehow  omitted  from 
the  E&P  story. 

However,  let  me  add  that  I  do  not  hold 
E&P  responsible  for  this.  Quite  evidently 
the  quotes  were  culled.  Nor  do  I  hold  E&P 
responsible  for  the  content.  After  all,  as 
an  old  newsman  myself.  I  know  that  a 
story  is  no  better  than  its  source.  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note:  The  E&P  report  was  supplied 
by  a  Columbus  newspaperman.) 

But  this:  if  what  I  said  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  story,  it  might  have  straight¬ 
ened  out  this  tangled  record  some.  First, 
all  the  world  would  know  that  I  am  not 
one  of  these  dissenters  but  that,  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Short  Takes 

The  newspaper  strike,  called  by  the 
Guild,  has  adled  5,700  employes. — New 
York  Daily  News. 

• 

Board  Calls  Retarded  School  De¬ 
signer. — Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon, 

• 

Santa  Fe  Drops  Its  Union  Suit. — 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 

• 

Dammed  Fish  Make  Commission  Chief 
Uneasy. — Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis^ 
patch. 

• 

With  fleet  cabs  not  operating,  and  the 
airport  limousine  service  also  struck  by 
its  drivers,  bootlenecks  were  expected. — 
New  York  Post. 
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Coming: 
next  montli... 

a.n  illustrated  index 
to  the  news  of  1965 


•  A  chart  that  shows  who  benefits  from  Medicare. 

•  A  map  showing  Communist  strength  in  Vietnam 
last  year. 

•  A  photograph  of  the  pattern  that  probably  began 
the  Op  Art  movement. 

•  Graphs  on  the  balance  of  payments  problem,  stock 
market  activity,  world  currency  reform. 

•  Historic  photographs  from  outer  space  and  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  vehicles  that  have  taken  us  there. 

The  1200  page  1965  annual  will  be  ready  soon.  The 

supply  is  limited.  Use  this  coupon  to  order  your 

copy  today. 


It  has  maps,  charts  and  photos.  And 
half  a  million  facts  on  everything 
from  air  pollution  to  zoning,  amuse¬ 
ments  to  zoos,  Aden  to  Zambia. 


Index.  Dept.  E-5 

Times  Square.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
Please  enter  my  order  for: 

□  The  1965  annual  volume  $75 

□  The  complete  service,  including  the  1965  annual  vol¬ 

ume  and  the  semi  monthly  Index  for  one  year  (24 
magazine-size  issues)  $125 

■Z  The  semi  monthly  Index  for  one  year  (24  issues)  .  $75 
□  Payment  enclosed  □  Please  bill  me 


When  it  comes  to  major  national  and  international 
events  of  1965,  The  New  York  Times  Index  will  tell 
you  when  it  was  reported.  And  that  is  your  clue  to 
your  own  back  issue  file. 

Frequently,  the  Index  gives  you  all  the  facts  you 
need  in  abstracts  from  the  original  news  stories. 

And,  for  the  first  time,  the  new  annual  volume  for 
1965  is  illustrated  with  maps,  charts,  photographs. 
Many  not  available  anywhere  else.  Things  like... 


Organization  or  company 


Send  to  the  attention  of 


Address 
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WJT  Editors  Plan  Lively 
News-Feature  Package 


Merged  Newspapers  Promise 
Unrivaled,  Varied  Content 

By  Tony  Brenna 

New  York  City’s  journalistic  experienced  at 


eyes  are  turned  to  a  building  on 
Barclay  Street,  in  downtown 
Manhattan.  There,  in  the  plant 
of  the  former  World  Telegram 
&  Sun,  three  newspapers  are 
entering  into  the  final  stages  of 
the  industry’s  most  significant 
marriage  of  economic  conveni- 


abroad,  Conniff  defined  his  main  Proven 
policy  as  being  to  produce  “a  be  refir 
broadly-based,  informative  and  shapes 
tasteful  newspaper.”  play,  1 

were  1 

Challenges  Remain  Constant  with  al 

In  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  tion  ii 
challenges  inherent  in  gaining  added. 


much  damage  has  been  done.” 

Conniff  warned  not  to  look  for 
typogrraphical  fireworks  or  “big 
editorial  innovations”  in  the 
World  Journal.  It  was  his  view 
that  at  the  present  time  there 
were  no  dramatically  different 
concepts  to  be  employed  in  de¬ 
signing  a  new  newspaper. 
Proven  ideas,  he  thought,  could 
be  refined  into  more  meaningful 
shapes  both  in  writing  and  dis¬ 
play,  but  the  basic  challenges 
were  the  same.  “The  future, 
with  all  the  benefits  of  automa¬ 
tion  is  another  matter,”  he 


ce.  impact  on  a  readership  princi- 

As  settlement  neared  in  the  Pally  representing  street  sales 
mth-lone  strike  aeainst  the  and  which  as  a  result  of  the 


month-long  strike  against  the  a 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc.,  in-  si 
terest  quickened  as  to  what’s 
in  the  editorial  packages  soon 
to  be  presented  by  the  merged 
corporation. 

Thus  as  the  union-manage- 
men  dialogue  diminished,  WJT 
editors  detailed  .some  of  their 
plans  to  an  E&P  reporter  and 
expressed  confidence  that  ad¬ 
vantages  in  jointly-owned  fa¬ 
cilities  would  help  end  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  attrition  that  has  whit¬ 
tled  down  newspapers  in  the 
nation’s  largest  city. 

Poised  for  publication  under 
the  WJT  banner — it  represents 
a  consolidation  of  New  York 
interests  of  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration,  E.  W.  Scripps  Company 
and  Whitney  Communications 
Inc. — are  two  basically  “new” 
newspapers,  the  World  Journal 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  on  Sunday. 

Tribune  Remains  Intact 

Under  the  finalized  editorial 
plan,  the  moming  Herald 
Tribune  goes  back  into  busi¬ 
ness  editorially  intact  but  look¬ 
ing  to  benefits  via  savings  in 
commercial  operations  and  by 
circulation-building  exposui'e  of 
its  key  features  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 

Frank  Conniff,  a  Pulitzer 
prize-winner  and  Hearst  execu¬ 
tive  with  a  roving  beat,  now 
established  behind  a  desk  as 
editor  of  the  World  Journal,  ap¬ 
peared  to  relish  his  new  and 
difficult  assignment. 

Tall,  grey-haired  and  widely 
EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for 


He  explained  his  policy 
further:  “Initially,  our  reliance 
is  being  placed  on  tremendous 


shutdown  since  April  24  has  to  news  gathering  resources,  both 


be  wooed  back  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  fold,  he  remarked,  “it  will 
take  some  time  to  estimate  how 


international  and  domestic, 
clean  stimulating  editorial  for¬ 
mat,  and  unrivaled  diversity 
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Soft  Landing  on  Moon 
By  Soviet  Space  Ship 

Message  Crackling 
Back  From  Craters 


Taking  Big  Step: 
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Frortt  page  design  for  New  York's  "new"  evening  newspaper. 
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of  columns  drawn  from  the 
material  produced  for  the 
former  World  -  Telegram  and 
Journal- American,  backed  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst 
organizations’  news  services  and 
the  contributions  of  the  top- 
name  writers  employed  by  the 
previous  papers.” 

Teams  of  Columnists 

Conniff  and  his  staff  will  be 
using  their  columnists  in  teams. 
“Virtually  all  the  featured 
writers  of  the  previous  news¬ 
papers  are  being  retained.” 
Lessening  their  work-load — 
there  are  not  many  writers  who 
can  maintain  top  quality  with 
a  five-day  column  —  columnists 
will  appear  three  days  a  week, 
either  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Saturday,  said  Conniff.  Excep¬ 
tions  would  be  Bob  Considine 
and  Norton  Mockridge,  “two  of 
the  most  prolific  writers 
I  know.” 

“Obviously,”  said  Conniff, 
“we’re  out  to  regain  the  near 
million  readers  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer  evenings,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  taking  aim  at  new 
segments  of  readership.”  He 
did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  appraise  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  WJ  until  “well  into 
the  fall.” 

He  stressed  that  the  interests 
of  “modern  young  readers”  had 
been  neglected  by  the  previous 
afternoon  newspapers  which  had 
been  produced  daily  in  “head-to- 
head  competition,  paying  inad¬ 
equate  attention  to  the  trends  of 
the  time.” 

Citing  as  one  example  the 
growing  readership  potential 
represented  by  a  new  generation 
“with  a  wider  spread  of  in¬ 
terests,”  he  indicated  that  WJ 
would  provide  more  news  of 
cultural  interest  than  its  pred¬ 
ecessors. 

Conniff  said  that  planning  on 
format  and  content  of  the  WJ 
had  gone  “as  far  as  possible  at 
the  present  time.”  All  addi¬ 
tional  refinements  would  be 
carried  out  during  production. 

Makeup  and  typography  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  style  book  pre¬ 
pared  by  John  T.  Wallace, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle, 
a  specialist  in  the  field  for 
Hearst  newspapers,  is  more 
reminiscent  of  the  W-T  than 
of  the  J-A.  Sans  serif  faces  in 
bold  and  heavy  weights  are  used 
in  Metro,  Spartan  and  Tempo 
for  all  heads  and  captions. 
Horizontal  makeup  is  stressed. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


N.Y.  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


In  knocking  out  the  old  as¬ 
sortment  of  types — condensed 
Gothics,  Bodoni,  Ultra  Bodoni, 
and  Franklin  Gothic,  the  stylist 
comments:  “We  want  the  World 
Journal  to  look  like  one  uni¬ 
fied  newspaper,  not  a  collection 
of  unrelated  departments.  Great 
newspapers  have  this  in  common 
— from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
there  is  cohesion  in  basic  style.” 

The  new  evening  newspaper 
Conniff  emphasized,  “does  not 
represent  a  bland  amalgam  of 
the  previous  papers.  As  you  can 
see  it  is  different  in  appearance, 
it  will  have  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  a  new  publication — 
it  will  look  what  it  is,  a  news¬ 
paper  of  1966.” 

Conniff  said  the  new  paper 
would  run  seven  editions  each 
day. 

Turning  to  questions  of  staff¬ 
ing,  he  said  executives  who  had 
helped  plan  the  WJ  “have  al¬ 
ready  submerged  their  previous 
.ioumalistic  personalities  in 
identifying  their  talents  entirely 
with  the  new  product.”  He  did 
not  foresee  problems  when  the 
full  labor-force  began  work. 
“Some  of  them  may  need  a  little 
indoctrination  into  new  thinking 
but  I  don’t  think  this  will  take 
too  long.” 

Key  men  in  the  merged  edi¬ 
torial  department,  he  said,  were 
Paul  Schoenstein,  managing 
editor,  (formerly  J-A) ;  Louis 
Boccardi,  a.ssistant  managing 
editor  (W-T) ;  Lee  Townsend, 
city  editor  (W-T) ;  Ed  Stein, 
night  editor  (.J-A) ;  and  Tony 
Howarth,  features  editor 
(W-T). 

Asked  how  he  viewed  editor¬ 
ship  after  years  spent  in  a 
widely-traveled  career  as  a  top 
Hearst  aide,  he  commented: 
“It’s  farewell  to  all  that — I 
reckon  I’ve  packed  in  as  much 
travel  as  any  man  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I’ve  covered  most  of  the 
world’s  major  news  beats;  I’ve 
made  something  like  50  to  60 
trips  to  Europe.  My  impres¬ 
sions  of  political  and  economic 
trends  abroad  are  still  fresh  so 
I’m  reconciled  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  editor’s  chair  .  .  .” 

Too  Many  Newspapers 

Returning  to  the  New  York 
scene,  Conniff  thought  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  evening  newspapers  had 
failed  was  because  the  city  had 
been  “over-papered  and  under¬ 
financed;  they  just  could  not 
afford  to  do  the  things  that 
needed  to  be  done.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  he  said 
it  was  good  to  see  that  writing 
was  returning  to  the  business. 
The  new  journalistic  crop,  he 
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packaging  and  solid 
Readers  will  be  offered 
varied  fare:  top-name  writers 
and  columnists,  full  utilization 
of  the  exceptionally  wide  range 
of  news  and  feature  resources 
available  from  the  W-J,  from 
the  Tribune,  and  from  the 
Hearst,  Scripps-Howard  and 
other  news  seiwices  which  have 
become  accessible  to  publication 
producing  under  the  WJT  cor¬ 
porate  formula. 

Essentially,  where  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  appears  light  on 
editorial  innovation  it  is  strong 
when  viewed  from  a  marketing 
standpoint.  The  launch  strategy 
appears  concentrated  on  pre¬ 
senting  a  value-for-money  news¬ 
paper  w’hich  is  interesting  but 
not  brash,  serious  but  not 
sober. 

‘'Good  Mix  '^'anted’ 

Kamm  said  it  all  in  six  words; 
“Readers,  today,  want  a  good 
mix.”  Into  the  mix,  he  explained, 
will  go  strong  emphasis  on  hard 
news,  especially  stories  gleaned 
from  the  metropolitan  area,  wide 
international  coverage,  and  the 
specially-developed  “enterprise 
stories  which  characterized  the 
W-T  and  J-A.”  The  format — in¬ 
cluding  a  six-column  front  page 
— he  described  as  having  been 
designed  to  give  forceful  news 
display  and  “urgency  in  head¬ 
lining.”  Bodoni  type  face  will 
be  used  for  heads. 


Editorial  Page-to-be  is  a  neat  mixture  of  formats  from  the  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Journal-American. 


remarked,  included  many  young 
writers  w’ho  had  broken  away 
from  the  stylized  approach  and 
were  producing  “vivid,  colorful 
copy.” 

The  Blue  Room 

Three  floors  above  the  W-J’s 
drab  but  seasoned  city  room  is 
the  “blue  room,”  a  combined 
editorial  workshop  in  the  house 
of  mergers  for  both  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  World  Journal 
T  ribune. 

The  entrance  to  this  newest 
of  New  York  editorial  layouts 
is  unprepossessing.  A  tenant 
commercial  firm’s  office  hogs  the 
view  as  visitors  emerge  from  the 
elevator  at  the  sixth  floor.  The 
new’sroom  entrance  is  tucked 
aw’ay  to  the  right  through  a 
pair  of  small  doors. 

But  step  through  those  doors 
and  there’s  a  different  impres¬ 
sion  to  be  gained.  Light  and 
spacious,  the  large  editorial  area 
is  painted  in  pastel  shades  of 
blue,  colors  as  yet  untarnished 
by  “combat  fatigue”  evidenced 
in  decor  elsewhere  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  Tribune  has  the  lion’s 
share  of  space,  occupying  about 
90  percent  of  a  newsroom  which 
although  still  not  complete,  ap¬ 
pears  luxurious  compared  to  the 


Trib’s  grubby  but  well-loved 
former  HQ  near  Times  Square. 
The  Sunday  newspaper,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  won 
most  of  the  window'  locations  on 
the  far  side  of  the  joint  office. 

Kamm  on  Crutches 

Hobbling  around  the  blue 
room  on  crutches  was  Herbert 
Kamm,  editor  of  the  WJT  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
W-T.  Kamm,  recovering  from  a 
leg  injury  received  in  a  recent 
subw’ay  mishap — “It  couldn’t 
have  happened  at  a  worse  time” 
— has  w'ith  colleagues  spent  the 
strike  period  in  evolving  a  new's- 
paper  w'hich  is  geared  “to  make 
fresh  and  significant  impact  on 
the  Sunday  market  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  characterize  es¬ 
sential  and  successful  elements 
of  the  three  newspapers  from 
which  the  WJT  title  has  been 
draw'n.” 

Taking  time  out  to  tell  how 
he  intends  to  shape  and  fill  the 
new’  Sunday  package,  Kamm 
was  confident  of  success,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  basics  of  a  plan 
which  suggests  flexibility  in 
editing  until  theories  are  proven 
in  practice. 

Initially,  it  seems  that  the 
WJT  will  ride  into  the  Sunday 
market  on  a  basis  of  skillful 


The  WJT  will  have  a  hard¬ 
core  staff  of  30  persons,  but  it 
will  draw  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  from  the  a.m.  and 
p.m.  newspapers  in  the  merged 
corporation. 

Kamm  said  the  Tribune’s  Eu¬ 
genia  Sheppard  —  “one  of  the 
best  informed  w’omen’s  interest 
w’riters  in  the  country” — w’ould 
run  the  w'omen’s  section.  Leslie 
Gould,  financial  editor  of  the 
W-J,  will  contribute  a  column 
to  the  financial  page  which  will 
be  edited  by  the  Tribune’s  My¬ 
ron  Kandel  and  which  w’ould 
feature  the  W-T’s  William  A. 
Doyle. 

Among  columns  slated  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Sunday  paper  are 
Suzy  Knickerbocker  and  Dear 
Abby  (J-A),  and  from  the  W-T, 
Betty  Beale’s  W’ashington  com¬ 
ment. 

Sports  editor  for  the  WJT  is 
the  Trib’s  Harold  Claassen.  Red 
Smith  (Trib),  Jimmy  Cannon 
(J-A)  and  sports  cartoonist 
Willard  Mullin  (W-T)  will  also 
contribute  to  the  sports  pages. 

Joe  Kaselow,  the  Trib’s  adver¬ 
tising  columnist,  will  be  carried. 
Jimmy  Breslin  and  Dick  Schaap, 
Tribune  columnists,  will  appear 
on  “an  occasional  basis.” 

The  editorial  page  will  include 
the  “double  byline”  Trib  team  of 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  No¬ 
vak.  Facing  the  editorial  page 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Law  That  Muzzles  Press 
On  Election  Day  Voided 


Mills,  Birmingham  Editor,  Wins 
Case  Against  Alabama  Penalty 


Washington 

A  61-year-old  Alabama  law  un¬ 
der  which  an  editor  had  been 
prosecuted  for  publishing  an 
Election  Day  editorial  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  this  week. 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  case  against  James 
E.  Mills,  editor  of  The  Birming¬ 
ham.  Post-Herald,  said  the  stat¬ 
ute  is  an  “obvious  and  flagrant 
abridgement  of  the  constitution¬ 
ally  guaranteed  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
had  admitted  that  the  law  lim¬ 
ited  both  speech  and  the  press, 
but  ruled  that  the  limitation  was 
not  unreasonable.  But  Justice 
Black  held  that  the  Post-Herald 
editorial  was  an  example  of 
what  the  First  Amendment  was 
supposed  to  protect.  He  stated: 

“Suppression  of  the  right  of 
the  press  to  praise  or  criticize 
governmental  agents  and  to 
clamor  and  contend  for  and 
against  change,  which  is  all  that 
this  editorial  did,  muzzles  one 
of  the  very  agencies  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  thoughtfully 
and  deliberately  selected  to  im¬ 
prove  our  society  and  keep  it 
free.” 

Similar  in  Ollier  States 

Oregon,  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  have  laws  similar  to 
Alabama’s  on  their  books,  but 
apparently  they  have  not  been 
used  to  silence  the  press  in  any 
manner  that  would  raise  a  con¬ 
stitutional  question. 

The  day  before  an  election  to 
determine  whether  Birmingham 
was  to  retain  its  commissioner 
form  of  government  or  adopt  a 
mayor-council  or  manager-coun¬ 
cil  form  of  government,  a  city 
commissioner  announced  that  he 
had  instructed  city  employes  not 
to  give  out  news  concerning  city 
operations  to  the  newspapers. 

The  Post-Herald,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  published 
an  editorial  the  next  morning, 
Nov.  6,  Election  Day,  criticizing 
the  Commissioner  and  urging 
readers  to  vote  in  favor  of 
mayor-council  government.  This 
proposition  carried. 

A  ‘Corrupt  Practice’ 

The  Alabama  statute  declared: 
“It  is  a  corrupt  practice  for  any 
person  on  any  Election  Day  .  .  . 
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to  do  any  electioneering  or  to 
solicit  any  votes  or  to  promise 
to  cast  any  votes  for  or  against 
the  election  or  nomination  of  any 
candidate,  or  in  support  of  or 
in  opposition  to  any  proposition 
that  is  being  voted  on  on  the  day 
on  which  the  election  affecting 
such  candidates  or  propositions 
is  being  held.” 

A  criminal  complaint  was 
made  against  Mills,  the  editor 
of  the  paper  and  author  of  the 
editorial.  Mills  challenged  the 
statute  on  constitutional  grounds 
prior  to  trial  on  the  merits,  and 
the  trial  court  ruled  the  statute 
unconstitutional.  The  state  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  which  ruled  the  statute 
constitutional  and  remanded  the 
case  for  trial.  Mills  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Alabama  Attorney  General, 
Richmond  M.  Flowers,  contended 
the  State  has  a  legitimate  in¬ 
terest  in  relieving  the  pressures 
and  confusion  imposed  on  voters 
by  last  minute  campaign  appeals 
and  charges  and  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  relief.  In  this  sense, 
the  statute  is  but  an  extension 
of  laws,  common  among  the 
states,  which  outlaw  solicitation 
of  votes  within  a  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance,  usually  100  to  300  feet,  of 
a  polling  place.  Free  speech  is 
not  unlimited.  Restrictions  of 
speech,  limited  to  time  and  place 
and  designed  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  should  not  be  in¬ 
validated  unless  they  unneces- 
.sarily  and  seriously  impair  con¬ 
stitutional  rights.  Here  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  clearly  outweighs  the 
limited  infringement  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  right  to  solicit  votes. 

He  further  contended  that  the 
statute  is  clear  and  definite  in 
its  coverage.  It  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  stifle  the  dissemination 
of  news;  “electioneering”  and 
“solicitation  of  votes”  obviously 
apply  only  to  efforts  designed  to 
urge  a  particular  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  on  Election  Day. 

‘Fatal  Flaw’  in  Defense 

Justice  Black  declared  there 
was  a  “fatal  flaw”  in  this  rea¬ 
soning  in  that  candidates  and 
their  supporters  could  make 
their  11th  hour  charges  the  day 
before  an  election  and  their  op¬ 
ponents  would  still  be  left  with¬ 
out  time  to  reply.  The  law  had 
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never  been  invoked  prior  to  this 
case,  which  began  in  1962  when 
The  Post-Herald  ran  an  election 
day  editorial  charging  that  the 
mayor  of  Birmingham  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  buy  the  votes  of 
city  employes  with  promises  of 
pay  raises  and  that  he  had  for¬ 
bidden  them  to  discuss  city  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  press. 

Counsel  for  Mills  had  con¬ 
tended  that  free  speech  occupies 
a  “preferred”  position;  it  may 
be  limited  only  if  it  presents  a 
“clear  and  present  danger”  that 
it  will  bring  about  a  substantive 
evil  that  the  State  has  a  right 
to  prevent.  According  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Alabama,  the 
evil  that  is  hit  by  the  statute  is 
“confusive  last-minute  charges 
.  .  .  and  the  distribution  of  prop¬ 
aganda  .  .  .  ;  when  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  because  of  lack  of 
time  such  matters  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  or  their  truth  determined 
until  after  the  election  is  over.” 
Here,  however,  it  cannot  be  seri¬ 
ously  urged  that  the  editorial 
imperiled  the  election  process. 
Furthermore,  the  statute  does 
not  protect  the  public  from 
“last-minute  charges” ;  it  simply 
moves  the  last  minute  back  one 
day.  Some  one  will  still  have  the 
“last  word.”  Finally,  the  danger 
that  voters  will  be  influenced  by 
speech  at  the  last  moment  is  not 
one  in  which  the  State  has  a 
legitimate  interest. 

Vague  and  Indefinite 

Counsel  for  Mills  urged  that 
the  statute  is  unduly  vague  and 
indefinite.  Literally  it  could  re¬ 
strict  a  husband’s  reminder  to 
his  wife  to  vote  for  a  particular 
candidate,  or  call  for  the  re¬ 
moval  on  election  day  of  bill¬ 
board  advertising  post^  earlier. 
When  does  election  day  begin? 
How  would  the  statute  apply  to 
an  out-of-state  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  the  day  before  an  election, 
but  arriving  for  sale  on  election 
(lay?  As  a  result  of  its  over¬ 
broadness,  the  statute  lends  it¬ 
self  to  harsh  and  discriminatory 
enforcement,  and  has  an  unde¬ 
sirable  repressive  effect. 

The  real  question,  Justice 
Black  observed,  was  whether 
the  Alabama  statute  abridges 
freedom  of  the  press  by  punish¬ 
ing  an  editor  for  doing  no  more 
than  publishing  an  editorial  on 
election  day  urging  people  to 
vote  a  particular  way. 

“We  should  point  out  at 
once,”  he  wrote,  “that  this 
question  in  no  way  involves  the 
extent  of  a  state’s  power  to 
regulate  conduct  in  and  around 


James  E.  Mills 

the  polls  in  order  to  maintain 
peace,  order  and  decorum 
there.” 

Antidote  To  Abuses 

Justice  Black  also  approached 
the  first  amendment  issue  with 
these  remarks:  “Whatever  dif¬ 
ferences  may  exist  about  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  there  is  practically  uni¬ 
versal  agreement  that  a  major 
purpose  of  that  amendment  was 
to  protect  the  free  discussion  of 
governmental  affairs.  This,  of 
course,  includes  discussion  of 
candidates,  structures  and  forms 
of  government,  the  manner  in 
which  government  is  operated  or 
should  be  operated,  and  all  such 
matters  relating  to  political 
processes. 

“The  constitution  specifically 
selected  the  press,  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  newspapers, 
books  and  magazines,  but  also 
humble  leaflets  and  circulars  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs. 

“Thus  the  press  serves  and 
was  designed  to  serve  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  antidote  to  any  abuses  of 
power  by  governmental  officials 
and  as  a  constitutionally  chosen 
means  for  keeping  officials 
elected  by  the  people  responsible 
to  all  the  people  whom  they  are 
elected  to  serve. 

“Suppression  of  the  right  of 
the  press  to  praise  or  criticize 
governmental  agents  and  to 
clamor  and  contend  for  or 
against  change,  which  is  all  that 
this  editorial  did,  muzzles  one 
of  the  very  agencies  the  framers 
of  our  constitution  thoughtfully 
and  deliberately  selected  to  im¬ 
prove  our  society  and  keep  it 
free.” 

Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan 
abstained  from  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  holding  that 
the  case  should  not  have  been 
reviewed  until  it  came  up  after 
the  conviction  of  the  editor.  The 
statute  provided  a  penalty  as 
severe  as  six  months  at  hard 
labor. 

However,  Justice  Harlan 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Personnel 
Gains  Seen 
By  Lambert 

Den\t,r 

A  close  relationship  between 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association  and  the 
Labor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  develop¬ 
ing,  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  NPRA  were  told 
here  May  26. 

In  his  report  as  president  of 
the  personnel  relations  group, 
Eugene  R.  Lambert  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  said  there  is  now’ 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Chicago  office  of 
ANPA.  The  latter,  he  said,  has 
been  helpful  to  the  association 
in  numerous  ways. 

When  NPRA  first  sought  to 
cultivate  a  liaison  with  the 
ANPA  office,  Lambert  said,  the 
situation  was  difficult  until 
Miles  A.  Patrone  and  his  staff 
became  more  knowledgeable  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
association. 

Patrone  has  assigned  Clark 
Newsom  of  his  staff  to  handle 
NPRA  affairs. 

“We  should  all  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  our  relationship,”  .said 
Lambert. 

‘Firmly  Established' 

“As  an  association,”  he  added, 
“we  are  firmly  established. 
Several  years  ago  some  fears 
were  expressed  that  we  had 
somehow  lost  our  impetus.  If 
that  was  true  then  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  true  now’.  The  news¬ 
paper  industry,  as  never  before, 
recognizes  the  importance  of 
sound  personnel  policies. 

“NPRA  should  be  and  will 
be  the  vehicle  for  assisting 
those  persons  the  industry  is 
training  for  guidance.” 

Lambert  suggested  that  an 
area  of  interest  to  the  NPRA 
members  is  the  re-examination 
of  the  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  various  craft 
unions  employed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  unions,  he  explained,  are 
discussing  such  things  as 
shorter  terms,  revised  training 
schedules,  more  liberal  up¬ 
grading,  changed  selection 
standards  and  techniques. 

NPRA  members,  Lambert 
suggested,  should  be  able  to 
provide  some  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  production  depart¬ 
ments.  Likewise,  he  said,  the 
association  might  consider  a 
program  to  keep  contract  nego¬ 
tiators  better  informed. 


In  the  past  year,  Lambert 
noted,  NPRA  contributed  to  the 
survey  of  new’sroom  recruiting 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Society  of  New’spaper 
Editors.  (E&P,  May  21).  He 
said  Robert  Flannes  and  Robert 
Groundwater  of  NPRA  saw’  to 
it  that  the  job  w’as  done. 

Tv  Discount 
Probe  Begun 
In  Congress 

Washington 

The  Senate  subcommittee  on 
antitrust  and  monopoly  began 
hearings  May  24  on  the  question 
of  possible  favoritism  toward 
major  advertisers  in  the  allow’- 
ance  of  discounts  in  television 
time  purchases. 

Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  chairman,  said  “It  is  clear 
that  the  antitrust  problems  in¬ 
volved  are  many,  vexing  and 
serious  in  their  implications.” 

“Our  difficulties,”  he  added, 
“are  compounded  by  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  pricing  systems 
we  shall  examine.” 

Jeno  F.  Paulucci,  president  of 
Chun  King  Corporation  of  Du¬ 
luth,  manufacturer  of  frozen 
Chinese  foods,  testified  that  the 
relatively  small  advertiser  is 
discriminated  against  w’hen  he 
tries  to  buy  prime  time  on  tv. 

He  said  he  received  a  cold 
.shoulder  from  the  netw’orks 
“even  when  I  w’as  ready  to  w’rite 
them  a  check  for  the  full 
amount.”  He  asserted  that  the 
giants  are  given  red-carpet 
treatment  w’hen  they  w’ant  to 
buy  time,  but  he  was  “practi¬ 
cally  escorted  to  the  elevator.” 

In  the  late  1950’s,  he  said,  he 
worked  out  a  deal  for  a  netw’ork 
show  on  the  fringe  of  prime 
time.  He  didn’t  know’  it  at  the 
time,  he  said,  but  he  later 
learned  that  the  time  for  the 
show’  cost  about  tw’ice  w’hat  a 
giant  advertiser  would  have 
paid,  because  of  the  discounts 
earned. 


Effect  On  Olliers 

Senator  Hart  declared  the 
committee  w’ould  look  into  all  of 
the  netw’ork  pricing  practices  to 
see  W’hat  effects  they  have  on 
other  media.  The  committee,  he 
indicated,  might  turn  over  its 
findings  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  a  request  that 
it  move  against  unfair  methods 
of  discounts. 

The  Hart  committee  has  been 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  wit¬ 
nesses  from  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  to  come  forw’ard  and  talk 
about  the  rate  arrangements  be- 
tw’een  major  advertisers  and  the 
netw’orks. 
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fessor  of  English  at  Columbia 
College. 

A  son,  William  D.  Workman 
III,  is  a  member  of  staff  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Cauthen  began  his  career  in 
1921  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
and  served  14  years  on  the  staff 
there,  as  reporter,  state  news 
editor  and  sports  editor.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1936,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Columbia  Record  and  sub¬ 
sequently  became  State  House 
correspondent,  city  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and— in  1958— edi¬ 
tor. 


Tv  Station  Takes 


Cauthen  Retires; 
W.  D.  W  orkman  Jr. 
Becomes  Editor 

COLVMBIA,  S.  C. 

William  D.  Workman  Jr.  has 
succeeded  Henry  F.  Cauthen  as 
editor  of  The  State,  morning 
daily  here  which  appears  Sun¬ 
days  in  combination  with  its 
companion  afternoon  newspaper, 
the  Columbia  Record. 

Cauthen’s  retirement  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  appointment  of  Work¬ 
man  were  announcement  May 
20  by  Ambrose  G.  Hampton, 
president  of  the  State-Record 
Co.  and  publisher  of  The  State. 

After  45  years  in  newspaper 
work,  Cauthen  steps  down  from 
the  editorship  upon  reaching  re¬ 
tirement  age,  but  remains  with 
the  company  as  an  editorial  con¬ 
sultant. 

Workman,  associate  editor  of 
The  State  since  Jan.  1,  1963,  is 
a  graduate  of  The  Citadel,  the 
military  college  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  served  five  years  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  II  and  re¬ 
tired  last  year  as  a  reserv’e  of¬ 
ficer  in  command  of  the  108th 
Reserve  Division  (Training). 

In  1936  Workman  began  his 
new’spaper  career  with  the  News 
and  Courier  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
After  World  War  II,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  Columbia  bureau  for 
the  Charleston  newspaper  and 
was  its  roving  reporter  and 
legislative  correspondent  for  16 
years. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books, 
“The  Case  for  the  South”  and 
“The  Bishop  From  Barnwell,” 
an  account  of  the  life  and  times 
of  South  Carolina  State  Sen. 
Edgar  A.  Brown. 

Workman  was  bom  at  Green¬ 
wood,  S.  C.  in  1914  and  grew 
up  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  where  his 
mother  and  sister  reside.  His 
wife,  the  former  Rhea  Thomas 
of  W’alterboro,  S.  C.,  is  a  pro¬ 


Rum  Advertising 

WNJU-TV  (Channel  47)  will 
begin  airing  Spanish-language 
television  commercials  for  a 
rum.  Rum  Superior  of  Puerto 
Rico,  for  26  weeks  beginning 
Monday,  June  6. 

This  is  believed  to  mark  the 
first  time  hard  liquor  is  being 
advertised  directly  on  television. 
Spanish  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Services  Inc.,  the  agency 
for  the  brand,  is  directing  the 
campaign  at  the  area’s  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  Spanish-speaking  residents, 
to  which  Channel  47  directs  its 
prime  time  programing.  The 
rum  has  been  advertised  on  tv 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  U.S.  television  adver¬ 
tising  for  liquor  has  been  non¬ 
existent,  except  for  wine  and 
beer  containing  less  than  24% 
of  alcohol  by  volume.  'The  ban 
has  been  self-imposed  by  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  Code  of 
Good  Practice  and  by  agreement 
among  members  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industry. 

According  to  WNJU-TV  (Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Edwin  Cooper- 
stein,  his  station  is  not  an 
NAB  code  subscriber,  although 
it  generally  adheres  to  code 
practices. 

“Where  we  must  part  com¬ 
pany  with  the  code,”  said 
Cooperstein,  “is  on  its  guide¬ 
lines  for  alcoholic  beverage  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  see  no  reasons 
why  advertising  for  alcoholic 
beverages  other  than  beer  and 
wine  cannot  be  aired  on  tele¬ 
vision  provided  the  commercials 
are  done  in  good  taste  and  they 
are  aired  in  what  are  primarily 
adult  viewing  hours. 

“It  has  always  seemed  un¬ 
real  to  me  to  ignore  the  fact  of 
liquor,  or  to  avoid  showing  any¬ 
one  drinking  an  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  including  beer  and  wine.” 

The  commercials  are  to  be 
shown  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
shows  at  9  p.m.  starring  Myrta 
Silva,  Channel  47’s  top-rated 
personality. 
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Field  to  Build 
$2  Million  Plant 
For  New  Papers 

EiK  Grove  Village,  Ill. 

Ground  was  broken  Monday 
(May  23)  by  the  Metropolitan 
Printing  Company  for  an  offset 
printing  plant  in  an  industrial 
park  here.  It  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lishing  home  of  Arlington  Day 
and  Prospect  Day,  new  Chicago 
suburban  dailies  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc. 

Kenneth  S.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Metropolitan,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  said  the  new  plant, 
expected  to  be  in  operation  this 
year,  will  be  the  most  modem 
offset  facility  in  the  country. 

He  said  an  order  had  been 
placed  for  a  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  Urbanite  press  which 
will  print  and  fold  as  many  as 
40,000  32-page  copies  of  the 
Day  publications  per  hour.  They 
will  have  color  facilities. 

The  new  plant  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $2  million  and  basic 
installation  will  cover  43,000 
square  feet,  with  provision  for 
expansion.  Contract  printing 
will  be  accepted  from  publishers 
and  advertisers,  Johnson  said. 

Marshall  Field,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  who  broke  ground  for 
the  plant,  said  the  Field  inter¬ 
ests  believe  the  biggest  growth 
area  is  in  the  suburbs  and  that 
ambitious  plans  are  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  new  facility. 

John  E.  Stanton,  president  of 
Day  Publications  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Arlington  Heights 
and  Prospect  Heights  dailies, 
and  the  weekly  Market  Day 
in  northwest  communities,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  of 
Metropolitan  Printing. 

• 

Air  Force  Citation 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

The  Air  Force  meritorious 
service  award  was  presented  to 
Rhea  Howard,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times,  and 
Record  News,  in  a  surprise  cere¬ 
mony  on  Armed  Forces  Day. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  May  28,  1966 


Audit  and  Personnel 
Officers  Appointed 

Retirement  of  two  long-time 
officers  of  the  Oregonian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  resulted  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  two  men  to  new  posts 
in  the  organization  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Oregonian  and  the  daily  Oregon 
Journal. 

James  R.  Summerville,  con¬ 
troller  and  personnel  director 
for  the  Oregonian  since  1954, 
retired  at  55.  He  was  business 
manager  of  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Tribune  prior  to  com¬ 
ing  here  in  1943,  when  he  be¬ 
came  building  manager  and  pur¬ 
chasing  officer  for  the  Oregonian 
and  the  two  radio  stations — 
KGW  and  KEX — which  it  then 
owned.  He  became  auditor  in 
1946  and  business  manager  in 
1950. 

Clifford  S.  Case,  66,  long  time 
auditor  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  head,  retired  after  48  years 
of  service  with  the  Oregonian. 

Hobert  L.  Torson,  who  joined 
the  Oregon  Journal  business 
staff  in  1935  and  became  its 
auditor  in  1941,  was  named 
auditor  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

New  personnel  manager  for 
both  Oregonian  and  Journal  is 
Frank  E.  Lesage,  a  veteran  of 
17  years  with  both  newspapers. 

• 

Justus  Craenier  Dies 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  79,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  California 
Newspapers  Inc.,  died  May  25, 
two  months  after  the  death  of 
Roy  Brown,  his  longtime  asso¬ 
ciate  in  the  ownership  of  the  San 
Rafael  Independent  -  Journal. 
Craemer,  who  began  his  career 
in  newspaper  work  57  years  ago, 
had  been  president  of  California 
Publishers’  Associations  and  had 
served  by  official  appointment  as 
president  of  the  California  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Commission. 

• 

Fiber  Goes  to  CBS 

Sam  Elber,  editor  of  Sponsor 
Magazine,  is  joining  the  CBS 
Radio  Network  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  press  information  June  1. 


Elmer  Brown  Wins  Instaut  Pix 
Easily  in  Voting  phone 

r.r  mi  President 

Colorado  Springs 

In  their  third  contest  in  six 
years,  Elmer  Brown  of  New 
York  scored  an  easy  victory  over 
Fred  C.  Hunt  Jr.  of  Chicago 
to  retain  the  office  of  president 
of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Returns  from  the  May  18 
election  showed  this  week  that 
Brown  has  a  lead  of  nearly 
12,000  votes  over  his  Indepen¬ 
dent  Party  rival.  Two  years  ago 
the  balloting  was  much  closer. 

Hunt  claimed  a  switch  of  1400 
votes  would  have  made  him  the 


The  tabulation  of  returns 
from  582  of  the  750  locals  gave 
Brown  41,296  votes  and  Hunt, 
29,558.  Assured  of  re-election 
even  before  the  official  canvass 
was  begun.  Brown  promised  to 
continue  the  policies  of  his 
administration.  He  was  first 
elected  president  of  the  120,000- 
member  union  six  years  ago. 

The  vote  count  also  indicated 
the  re-election  of  the  other  of¬ 
ficers  on  the  Progressive  Party 
slate:  Vicepresidents  John  J. 
Pilch  of  Chicago,  A.  Sandy 
Bevis  of  Vancouver  and  Joe 
Bailey  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  William  R. 
Cloud  of  Seattle. 


Prize  Winners 

Allan  Blanchard  and  A1 
Stark,  members  of  the  Detroit 
News  staff,  won  $250  awards 
in  the  first  annual  journalism 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation. 

Blanchard’s  on-the-spot  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Dominican  crisis  was 
selected  as  the  outstanding 
example  in  Michigan  last  year 
of  reporting  under  the  pressure 
of  a  deadline.  Stark  won  in  the 
news  feature  category  for  his 
interview  with  the  father  of  a 
mentally  retarded  boy  who  was 
abandoned  in  Florida  by  his 
distraught  mother. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  television  newsman  shot 
still  photos  of  a  late-breaking 
story  in  Chicago,  processed 
them  on  the  spot,  then  trans¬ 
mitted  them  by  telephone  to  his 
station  here  ready  to  go  on  the 
air — all  within  10  minutes. 

This  was  made  possible  by 
the  Xerox  Magnavox  Tele¬ 
copier,  a  facsimile  transmission 
device  that  operates  over  con¬ 
ventional  telephone  lines.  The 
Chicago-to-Rochester  transmis¬ 
sion  marked  the  first  time  the 
Telecopier  was  ever  used  to 
transmit  news  photos. 

Mort  Nusbaum  was  in 
Chicago  to  cover  Xerox  Corp¬ 
oration’s  annual  meeting  May 
19  at  McCormick  Place.  Using 
a  Polaroid  instant-processing 
camera,  he  took  a  series  of 
photos  during  and  immediately 
after  the  meeting.  He  inserted 
the  photos,  some  taken  as  late 
as  4  p.  m.  EDT,  into  a  Tele¬ 
copier  at  McCormick  Place. 
They  were  transmitted  im¬ 
mediately  to  a  Telecopier  in 
WROC-TV  studios  in  Rochester. 

There  they  were  put  on 
camera  during  the  newsman’s 
6  p.  m.  financial  program, 
“How’s  Business.’’  They  were 
accompanied  by  Nusbaum’s  on- 
the-spot  commentary,  taped  via 
the  same  telephone  that  trans¬ 
mitted  his  photos. 

The  Telecopier  translates 
graphic  material  into  a  series 
of  tone  signals,  which  are  fed 
into  an  ordinary  telephone  in¬ 
strument.  At  the  receiving  end, 
an  identical  Telecopier  takes 
the  tone  signals  from  another 
standard  telephone  and  converts 
them  back  to  graphic  form. 

Developed  primarily  for 
transmission  of  business  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Xerox  Magnavox 
Telecopier  was  introduced  last 
month.  It  is  manufactured 
by  the  Magnavox  Company  and 
marketed  by  Xerox. 
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Wolcott  Firm  Handles 
Expo  67  Publicity 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Expo  67,  Montreal,  the  Uni¬ 
versal  and  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1967  with  which  Canada 
celebrates  100  years  of  Canadian 
Confederation,  named  Robert 
Wolcott  Associates  to  handle  its 
higrh  pear,  year-to-go  publicity 
and  promotion  in  the  United 
States. 

The  company  has  offices  in 
New  York  (777  Third  Ave.)  and 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Harry  Carlson,  a  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  who  is  credited 
with  being  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  excellent  coverage  of  the 
Seattle  International  Exposition 
of  1962,  will  handle  the  account. 

Carlson’s  team  includes 
George  Miller,  formerly  with  the 
UP,  AP  and  New  York  Timea. 
Carlson  and  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  Wolcott  were  handling 
public  relations  for  American 
Express,  ticket  agents  in  the 
U.  S.  for  Expo  67,  and  this 
provided  contact  with  officials  of 
Expo. 


70  Nations 


The  Wolcott  publicity  contract 
was  signed  after  a  contract  with 
Sidney  Morrell  and  Company 
was  cancelled  by  mutual  consent. 

Going  out  from  the  Wolcott 
offices  with  a  complete  press  kit 
to  editors  and  writers  during 
June  will  be  20-odd  stories,  a 
fact  sheet  and  a  photo  cata¬ 
logue.  A  return  card  will  be  at¬ 
tached  on  which  an  editor  or 
writer  can  indicate  whether  he 
wants  to  be  placed  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  mailing  list  for  future  news 
leads  and  coveragre  on  the  fair 
generally  and  specifically  on  en¬ 
tertainment,  science,  art,  inter¬ 
national  news  and  news  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  agricultural  pavil¬ 
ion,  a  complex  of  10  pavilions  in 
a  seven-acre  plot  will,  incident¬ 
ally,  be  the  largest  exhibition  at 
the  fair. 

Carlson  will  be  working  with 
Gorman  Kennedy,  a  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  Expo’s  public  relations 


department  who  will  set  up  an 
Expo  PR  office  in  New  York 
June  1.  Yves  Jasmin  is  director 
of  public  relations  of  Expo  with 
a  PR  staff  at  Expo’s  News 
and  Administration  Building  in 
Montreal. 


City  Room 


From  April  28  to  Oct.  27, 
1967,  more  than  70  nations  will 
show  Canada  their  traditions 
and  cultures,  their  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  Canada,  in  turn,  will 
show  her  best  products  to  the 
world.  Not  only  is  it  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
federation  but  also  it’s  the 
325th  anniversary  of  Montreal. 
The  exposition  will  be  on  an 
island  in  the  St.  Lawrence — He 
Sainte-Helene,  “the  world  in  a 
thousand  acres.” 


The  Wolcott  firm  has  in  effect 
opened  a  city  room  instead  of  a 
public  relations  office.  All  staff¬ 
ers  are  ex-newspapermen.  They 
include:  Jim  Judge,  seven  years 
a  reporter  for  the  Long  Island 
Press  and  two  years  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  for  General 
Foods;  George  Miller,  already 
mentioned;  Jack  Nowling,  ex- 
Massilon,  Ohio,  newspaperman; 
J.  Wendell  Sether,  ex-Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express 
reporter  and  photo  editor;  Jack 
Leone,  ex-Newsday,  Long  Island, 
sports  desk;  Don  Cashman,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York  Times 
for  seven  years;  Louise  Nyholm, 
ex-London  American,  London 
Economist,  and  McGraw-Hill 
World  News  Service;  Harry 
Carlson,  formerly  with  the  UP 
on  the  West  Coast  for  10  years; 
Jay  Rockey,  ex-UP  man  and 
Wolcott’s  man  in  Seattle. 


Fulbright  Helps 


Newton  Fulbright,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  for  21  years,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  temporarily  on  the  Expo  ac¬ 
count. 

Press  representatives  will  be 
taken  to  Montreal  for  on-site 
briefings.  The  first  of  these  in¬ 
cluded  special  writers  for  archi¬ 
tectural  magazines  and  report¬ 
ers  covering  that  field  May  16-17 
for  a  view  of  Habitat  67,  a 
block-like  arrangement  of  pre¬ 
fabricated  apartments,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  as  an  idea  for 
future  housing  with  the  most 
room  and  comfort. 


Wolcott  spokesmen  said  they 
are  working  with  Expo  67  to 
develop  probably  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  accreditation  policy  ever 
seen  at  a  world  exposition. 

“We  know  from  experience 
that  the  press  is  the  single  most 
important  audience  we  have  and 
the  representatives  of  the  press 
will  be  treated  accordingly,”  he 
said. 


Pre^s  Facilities 


Press  facilities  will  include  an 
air-conditioned  building  with 
carpeted  lounge.  There  will  be 
work  rooms  and  a  library 


Consumer  Report 


Milwaukee 
The  21st  Annual  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  has  been 
released  to  the  member  news¬ 
papers  that  co-operated  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  It  included  findings  of 
the  following  markets:  Denver, 
Long  Beach,  Milwaukee,  Omaha, 
Providence,  Salt  Lake  City,  St. 
Paul,  and  West  Palm  Beach. 
Findings  on  nearly  100  prod- 
ducts.  were  consolidated  in  this 
one  report. 


SDX  Directors 
Offer  3  Choices 
For  New  Name 


Harry  Carlson 

manned  by  Expo’s  own  public 
relations  staff.  The  News  and 
Administration  Building  is  near 
the  main  gate,  within  steps  of 
the  Expo  Express,  which  will 
carry  everyone  free  to  all  four 
major  areas  of  the  exposition 
park. 

“We  feel  we  have  the  news 
background,  the  world’s  fair 
publicity  experience,  the  will  to 
win,  the  faith  in  Expo  67,  plus 
the  rapport  with  working  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  to  do  a 
bang-up  job  for  the  press,”  Carl¬ 
son  declared.  “We  know  Expo 
67  is  a  winner.  Our  job  is  to  get 
out  the  word.  We  want  to  get  as 
many  reporters  as  possible  to 
the  fair  because  we  believe  it 
will  impress  them.  And,  second¬ 
ly,  we  are  counting  on  them  to 
tell  their  readers  about  it.  With¬ 
out  the  press,  we’re  dead  and 
we  know  it.” 

Dwight  Dolan,  the  Expo  photo 
man  in  Montreal,  has  built  up  a 
large  photo  file  with  a  time¬ 
saving  catalogue  system. 

This  is  the  first  “first  cate¬ 
gory”  international  exposition 
ever  to  be  held  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  third  one 
to  be  held  anywhere  in  the 
world,  the  previous  two  having 
been  at  Paris  (1936)  and  Brus¬ 
sels  (1958).  This  means  that 
Montreal  got  top  rating  from 
the  International  Bureau  of  Ex¬ 
positions,  created  under  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  in  1928  to  rate, 
control  and  authorize  interna¬ 
tional  expositions.  The  top  rat¬ 
ing  assures  Expo  of  shows  by  at 
least  70  nations.  The  New  York 
World’s  Fair  had  24  official  na¬ 
tional  pavilions. 


Delegates  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Nov.  9-12  at  Pittsburgh,  will  re^ 
ceive  a  proposal  from  the  board 
of  directors  to  change  the  name 
of  the  fraternity  again. 

In  1960  the  convention  voted 
to  re-incorporate  the  society  as 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Society. 

The  board  decid^  recently  to 
submit  a  choice  of  three  names: 
1.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalists.  2.  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalists 
(Founded  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi). 
3.  American  Journali.sm  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Some  of  the  directors  favored 
a  “clean  break”  from  the  Greek 
letter  identification  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  fraternity. 

At  the  same  meeting  recently 
in  Des  Moines,  the  directors 
voted  9  to  2  against  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  would  open  member¬ 
ship  in  the  society  to  women. 


^Reading  Newspapers’ 
Tv  Series  Is  Cited 


Washington 

“Reading  Newspapers,”  the 
Washington  Evening  Star’s  in¬ 
school  educational  television  se¬ 
ries,  has  been  selected  for  a  1966 
Ohio  State  Award  as  an  out¬ 
standing  tv  program  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Star’s  series  was 
chosen  from  more  than  550  en¬ 
tries. 

In  making  the  selection,  the 
judges  said  of  “Reading  News¬ 
papers”:  “The  plan  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  program  was  notable 
as  a  coordinated  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  instruction  that 
would  not  have  been  possible 
without  television.  The  overall 
effectiveness  of  ‘Reading  News¬ 
papers’  is  excellent.” 

The  30-lesson  series,  broadcast 
over  WETA/Channel  26,  is 
aimed  at  showing  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  students  the  value 
and  interest  that  lie  in  daily 
newspaper  reading.  Seventeen 
school  systems  subscribe  to  the 
WETA  in-school  television  sys¬ 
tem.  “Reading  Newspapers”  was 
also  selected  by  WETA  to  be 
re-broadcast  in  the  evening  for 
their  adult  audience. 

The  series  stars  Mrs.  Judith 
Searle  as  studio  teacher  and 
writer,  and  was  produced  by 
William  L.  Clayton  Jr.,  assistant 
promotion  director  of  the  Star. 
George  Manno,  former  director 
of  WETA,  was  the  series’  di¬ 
rector. 

“Reading  Newspapers”  has 
been  transferred  to  16mm  film- 
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WHAT  IS  IT  LIKE? 

When  A  Reporter  Becomes  General  Manager 


By  Tom  C.  Harris 

Sometimes  newspapermen  will 
ask  me  such  questions  as:  How 
does  it  feel  to  be  on  the  business 
side  after  38  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor?  Some  put  it  another 
way:  So  you  came  down  out  of 
the  ivory  tower  and  entered  the 
counting  house;  how  do  you  like 
it? 

Well,  I  like  it  fine.  And  I  think 
it  is  logical  that  an  editorial  man 
become  general  manager.  It  has 
happened  in  Tampa,  in  Atlanta, 
in  Rochester  and  other  cities. 
Personally  it  gave  me  a  brand 
new  career  after  so  many  years 
of  handling  news.  Professionally 
I  believe  we  may  have  set  a  trend 
in  St.  Petersburg  toward  putting 
editorial  men  in  strategic  busi¬ 
ness  spots. 

Our  composing  room  foreman 
is  a  former  state  editor : 

Our  personnel  manager  is  a 
former  day  and  feature  editor; 

Our  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  is  our  former 
magazine  editor. 

And  it  makes  sense.  News  is 
the  principal  product  that  vre 
are  selling.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
which  we  are  dedicated.  Who 
can  better  promote  the  content 
of  the  paper  than  a  former 
newsman ;  who  can  better  recruit 
than  a  former  newsman;  what 
kind  of  a  general  manager  can 
better  understand  the  needs  of 
the  news  department  than  a 
former  newsman? 

Traditionally,  new'spaper  gen¬ 
eral  managers  have  come  from 
the  business  w’orld,  are  hard- 
dollar  men  and  often  look  at 
extra  activities  of  the  news 
department  as  whims  and  ex- 
travangances.  They  view  them 
with  distaste  and  with  an  acute 
pain  in  the  pocketbook.  But  the 
former  newsman  who  has  risen 
to  general  manag^ership  or  fallen 
to  that  estate,  however  you  may 
judge  it,  can  understand  the 
need  for  going  up  two  pages  for 
a  big  story,  of  sending  the 
paper’s  own  team  to  the  Atlantic 
to  cover  a  shipwreck,  to  hold  the 
press  a  couple  of  minutes  for  a 
late-breaker,  or  for  buying  the 
reporter  who  had  to  wear  a  tux¬ 
edo  to  a  fire  a  new  dinner  jacket. 
He  knows  that  the  food  editor 
can  write  about  cooking  a  turkey 
more  authoritatively  if  the 
paper  has  bought  her  a  turkey 
to  cook. 

The  difference  is  that  the 
tough-minded  professional  gen¬ 
eral  manager  might  look  on 
these  things  as  luxuries  since 
the  wire  or  feature  service 
would  carry  them,  whereas  the 
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former  newsman  might  see  them 
as  essentials.  The  newsman, 
however,  must  be  tough-minded 
in  other  fields.  He  must  go  after 
more  business  to  provide  the 
money  for  what  he  considers 
news  essentials  and  he  must 
work  all  the  time  to  effect  other 
economies  that  will  make  the 
budget  balance.  It  can  be  done 
and  must  be  done  if  today’s 
newspaper  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  readers  and  do  a  better  job 
than  its  electronic  competitors. 

And,  believe  it  or  not,  the 
business  end  of  the  newspaper 
can  be  just  as  exciting  as  the 
news  end.  The  reporter  with  a 
clean  scoop  on  a  big  story  is 
elated  and  so  are  his  bosses.  The 
advertising  manager  with  a  new 
contract  for  a  full  page  of  new 
advertising  for  26  weeks  in  a 
row  is  just  as  elated  and  so  are 
his  bosses,  including  the  general 
manager. 

The  production  manager  who 
has  figured  out  a  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  monotony  from  a  job  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  more 
type  for  less  money  finds  elation 
in  his  achievement  and  so  do  his 
bosses. 

And  this  goes  on  down 
through  the  more  than  30  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  of  endeavor  re¬ 
quired  to  put  out  today’s  news¬ 
paper.  We  take  as  much  pride  in 
winning  a  color  printing  or 
typographical  award  as  does  the 
reporter  with  the  Pulitzer.  It’s 
all  in  the  game  and  each  man 
in  his  field  relishes  the  fruits  of 
his  good  work  and  his  successes. 

I  believe  another  and  bigger 
asset  in  having  former  news¬ 
men  in  business  office  jobs  is 
that  they  help  promote  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment;  they  understand  and  help 
keep  the  news  department  free 
from  the  pressures  that  busi¬ 
ness  offices  and  advertisers  some¬ 
time  would  seek  to  exert.  The 
editorial  man  who  becomes  a 
business  office  man  knows  the 
score  and  appreciates  why  an 
editor  should  always  have  a  free 
choice  in  what  he  will  and  won’t 
print. 

Professionally  trained  general 
managers,  controllers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  have  contributed  mightily 
to  the  growth  of  the  press  in 
America  and  its  financial  suc¬ 
cess  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  well-trained,  profes¬ 
sional  team,  such  as  we  have  at 
the  Times,  backing  up  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  can  help 
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them  appreciate  the  things 
about  news  and  editorial  that 
the  seasoned  newsman  turned 
manager  already  knows. 

And  the  newsman  who  be¬ 
comes  a  business  man  has  a  lot 
to  learn,  too.  He  has  to  con¬ 
stantly  plan  ahead  for  product 
and  profit.  He  has  to  keep  pace, 
if  not  ahead,  of  new  develop¬ 
ments.  He  has  to  have  his  finger 
on  the  business  and  civic  pulse 
of  the  community.  He  has  to 
worry  about  newsprint  and  its 
price  and  whether  he  has  enough 
on  hand;  he  has  to  worry  about 
advertising  and  circulation  sales 
and  meeting  quotas;  he  has  to 
worry  about  the  morale  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people;  and  he  has  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  payroll.  In 
that  connection  he  is  often  a 
once  a  week  hero,  because  even 
the  most  dedicated  newsman 
knows  that  somehow,  some  way, 
some  one  has  to  pay  his  salary, 
has  to  provide  the  printers  to  set 
his  story,  has  to  provide  the 
press  to  run  his  story,  has  to 
provide  the  delivery  men  to  cir¬ 
culate  his  story. 

This  leads  up  to  considerable 
discussion  in  the  newspaper 
trade  magazines  and  in  recent 
speeches  about  the  need  for 
better  co-ordination  between  the 
various  departments  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
past  few  years  have  brought 
about  a  new  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  all  departments  of  a  news¬ 
paper  must  work  even  more 
closely  together  today  if  they 
are  to  produce  that  daily  miracle 
called  a  newspaper.  In  St. 
Petersburg  we  are  trying  to 
acquaint  our  staff  with  the  inti¬ 
mate  details  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  so  they  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  all  the  joys 
and  problems  of  producing  each 
day’s  paper.  We  think  this  will 
make  for  more  efficiency  all 
along  the  line  and  will  assure 
that  deadlines  are  met  and  that 
we  will  always  go  to  press  on 
time.  We  emphasize  to  our  staff 
that  every  job  on  our  paper — 
from  copy  boy  and  bank  boy  up 
to  editor-in-chief  is  important 
and  we  try  to  imbue  the  staff 
with  the  idea  that  if  any  man 
who  is  supposed  to  work  is  not 
on  the  job  and  is  not  performing 
at  top  efficiency  tomorrow’s 
paper  will  not  be  as  good  as  if 
he  had  been  there.  We  sincerely 
believe  this  and  I  think  a  major¬ 
ity  of  our  staff  does,  too. 

So  that’s  a  long-winded  an¬ 
swer  to  a  simple  question. 

I  have  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  43  years  and  I’m 
still  as  excited  about  it  today  as 


TOM  C.  HARRIS,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent. 

I  was  when  I  joined  the  staff  as 
a  raw  cub  reporter  in  1923.  I 
have  found  every  day  exciting 
and  I  still  get  a  thrill  each  time 
I  hear  the  presses  start  up  and 
see  the  new  paper  hit  the  con¬ 
veyors  and  start  on  their  way  to 
the  homes  of  our  readers. 
Whether  I  have  written  a  story 
or  an  editorial  for  that  edition 
is  not  important;  what  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  I  share  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  in  that  our 
whole  team  has  worked  together 
to  further  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers  and  to  inform  them  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past 
24  hours.  What  a  contribution 
you  and  I  make  each  day  to  a 
better  nation  and  to  our  demo¬ 
cratic  concept  of  life. 

As  to  tomorrow’s  newspaper 
as  it  will  be  produced  and  pack¬ 
aged,  I  am  a  bit  hesitant  to 
repeat  some  of  the  predictions 
you  have  heard.  I  remember 
some  old  prophecies  about  our 
business: 

1.  You’ll  never  get  people  to 
pay  more  than  2  cents  for  a 
newspaper? — a  majority  of 
readers  are  paying  a  dime  to¬ 
day. 

2.  A  comic  strip  won’t  sell 
unless  it’s  funny.  How  many  are 
really  funny  today?  If  I  were 
starting  a  new  newspaper  with 
new  readers  I  would  carry  only 
about  five  top  comics  and  most 
of  them  would  be  funny.  , 

3.  College  graduates  will  never 
make  good  newspapermen.  Wow  I 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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JAPANESE  ‘FISHERMAN 


Offers  Peace  Plan 
In  An  $11,148  Ad 


A  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Morihiro  Matsuda  startled 
many  New'  Yorkers  this  w'eek 
with  a  double  truck  solid  type 
ad  that  he  ran  in  the  May  23rd 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
at  a  cost  of  $11,148. 

What  seemed  to  captivate 
most  readers  more  than  the  far 
out  ideas  expressed  by  Matsuda 
on  how  peace  could  be  attained 
in  Viet  Nam  and  the  w'orld 
through  a  system  of  govern- 
ment-cOTistructed  “paradises  on 
earth”  communities  w'as  a  news 
story  on  page  2  in  the  same 
Times  which  said  Matsuda  w'as 
“spending  all  his  available  cash 
for  the  ad.” 

In  the  ad  itself,  Matsuda,  a 
Korean  resident  of  Tokyo  who 
operates  a  successful  mail  order 
body-building  business  and  is 
a  real  estate  developer,  portrays 
himself  as  being  a  good  husband 
and  father  of  two  frail  children 
but  an  “uneducated  and  name¬ 
less  man  w’ho  goes  fishing  every¬ 
day”  because  “my  thoughts  of 
W'orld  peace  prevent  me  from 
keeping  busy  w'ith  my  w'ork.” 

His  Wife  Is  Mad 

Before  planning  the  ad,  he 
said  he  tried  on  occasions  to 
have  articles  published  in  Japa¬ 
nese  newspapers  and  magazines 
but  never  w'as  successful.  Last 
March,  he  related,  he  distrib¬ 
uted  5,000  pamphlets  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000.  His  only  reply,  he 
said,  w'as  a  “half  a  sheet  of 
paper.”  So,  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  decided  to  run  an  ad 
in  the  Times.  Matsuda  noted 
his  wife  objected  to  his  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  money,  but  he  was 
determined  to  do  it  anyway  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  “state  of 
cold  w'ar”  with  his  spouse. 

At  the  Times,  William  Tate, 
international  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  told  E&P  that  he  had  been 
notified  of  the  ad  by  Warren 
Ball,  the  Times’  representative 
in  Tokyo,  who  informed  him 
that  Matsuda  wanted  to  run  it 
in  the  May  15th,  Sunday  paper. 

Tate  said  the  cost  and  size  of 
the  advertisement  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  involved,  plus  a  nota¬ 
tion  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
ad  that  the  message  was  taking 
all  of  the  cash  in  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  possession  led  him  to 
this  exchange  of  cables  with 
Ball: 

“JUST  RECEIVED  MA¬ 
TERIAL  FOR  TWO  PAGE 
SPREAD  CAPTIONED 
QUOTE  IDEA  FOR  PEACE 
IN  VIET  NAM  UNQUOTE 


COPY  SHOULD  REQUIRE 
REVISION  AND  TIGHTEN¬ 
ING  UP  TO  IMPROVE  ENG¬ 
LISH  PRESENTATION  AND 
HIGHLY  QUESTIONABLE 
WHETHER  WE  COULD  IN¬ 
SERT  SUNDAY  BECAUSE  OF 
TIME  FACTOR  AND  BUSI¬ 
NESS  VOLUME  STOP  MOST 
IMPORTANT  IS  OUR  CON¬ 
CERN  FOR  THIS  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  WHO  IF  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENT  CORRECTLY  STATES 
HIS  POSITION  IS  SPENDING 
ALL  OF  THE  MONEY  IN  HIS 
POSSESSION  TO  EXPRESS 
HIS  POINT  OF  VIEW  STOP 
WE  CONSIDER  THIS  AN  EX¬ 
TRAVAGANT  APPROACH 
UNDER  THE  CIRCUMSTAN¬ 
CES  AND  URGE  THAT  HE 
RECONSIDER  STOP  WILL 
YOU  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR. 
MATSUDA  IMMEDIATELY 
AND  TRY  TO  INDUCE  HIM 
TO  CANCEL.” 

Refu»<ed  to  Cancel  It 

The  following  reply  came  to 
Tate  from  Ball : 

“MATSUDA  REFUSES  TO 
CANCEL  STOP  HE  DESIRES 
PUBLISH  SOONEST  POS¬ 
SIBLE  STOP  THIS  SUNDAY 
OR  SOONEST  WEEKDAY 
STOP  HE  AGREES  TO  N  Y 
TIMES  MAKING  REVISION 
TO  IMPROVE  ENGLISH 
STOP  MATSUDA  STATES 
EXPENDITURE  REP¬ 
RESENTS  ALL  CASH 
AVAILABLE  NOT  ALL  AS¬ 
SETS  STOP  REPEAT  ALL 
CASH  NOT  ALL  ASSETS 
STOP  HOWEVER  HE  EM¬ 
PHASIZES  THIS  IS  A  VERY 
BIG  EXPENDITURE  FOR 
HIM  STOP  HE  AGREES  TO 
NY  TIMES  ALTERING 
WORDING  OF  PARAGRAPH 
IN  QUESTION  IF  RE¬ 
QUIRED. 

“MATSUDA  KOREAN 
RESIDENT  OF  JAPAN  STOP 
HAS  RUN  MAIL  ORDER 
BODY  BUILDING  BUSINESS 
AND  IS  REAL  ESTATE  DE¬ 
VELOPER  STOP  HE  LOOKS 
ACTS  LIKE  CONSTRUCTION 
WORKER  STOP  EYE 
WOULD  CALL  HIM  EC¬ 
CENTRIC  BUT  HE  IMPRES¬ 
SES  ME  AS  BEING  INTEL¬ 
LIGENT  AND  WELL  AWARE 
WHAT  HE  IS  DOING  STOP 
HE  BANKS  WITH  TOEI 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  A  MINOR  BANK 
STOP  ACCORDING  CHECK 
THROUGH  BANK  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA  HE  HAS  BOTH  CHECK¬ 
ING  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 


WITH  DEPOSITS  UP  TO 
25,000  DOLLARS  AND  NO 
BORROWING.” 

Overpayment  Made 

Tate  said  Matsuda  trans¬ 
ferred  yen  for  conversion  into 
American  dollars  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  ad  in  full.  In  fact, 
Tate  said,  there  is  about  $3,000 
w'aiting  to  be  returned  to 
Matsuda  since  he  sent  an 
amount  to  cover  the  Sunday 
rate.  He  was  charged  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  weekday 
rate  under  a  2500-line  contract, 
Tate  said. 

William  H.  Cardon,  manager 
of  the  Times’  advertisers’  serv¬ 
ice  department,  said  the  ad  pre¬ 
sented  no  unusual  preparation 
problems. 

The  material,  which  included 
a  neatly  prepared  layout  sheet, 
two  sets  of  copy,  one  in  Japa¬ 
nese  and  the  other  an  English 
translation  on  49  typewritten 
pages  and  two  separate  over¬ 
lays  for  the  art  that  were  al¬ 
ready  triangularized  to  proper 
size,  was  flown  to  New  York 
via  Northwest  Airlines. 

Cardon  said  there  were  a  few 
minor  revisions  made  in  the 
copy,  but  this  was  only  to  cor¬ 
rect  style.  There  was  no  overset, 
he  said,  so  no  need  to  edit  out 
any  copy.  The  text,  filling  about 
15  columns,  w’as  set  in  8  point 
type.  The  headline  and  an  il¬ 
lustration  took  the  rest  of  the 
space. 

Cardon,  who  has  been  with 
the  Times  for  36  years,  said 
he  could  not  recall  any  ad  as 
large  as  Matsuda’s  that  had  been 
placed  by  an  individual. 

• 

Going  to  State  Capital 

CLEnrELAND 

Donald  L.  Barlett,  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  resigning  to 
join  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times, 
covering  the  State  Legislature 
at  Harrisburg. 


Wilcox  Resigns; 
Pulliam  Appoints 
Walsh  As  G.M. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mason  Walsh,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  the 
past  five  years,  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Phoenix 
Newspapers  {Arizona  Republic 
and  Gazette)  this  week  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Howard 
S.  Wilcox  from  that  position. 

Wilcox  announced  he  would 
establish  a  public  relations  and 
advertising  company  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  where  he  was  formerly 
personnel  and  public  relations 
director  for  the  Pulliam-owmed 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

Parker  Managing  Editor 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher, 
named  S.  Lowell  Parker,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arizona  Republic’s 
editorial  page  staff,  to  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Gazette.  He 
is  a  former  city  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star.  He  came  here 
in  1963. 

Pulliam  also  announced  the 
promotion  of  Harry  Montgom¬ 
ery  from  assistant  publisher  to 
associate  publisher.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Pulliam  newspapers  as 
executive  editor  in  1947  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  an  Associated  Press 
executive  at  Albuquerque  and 
Phoenix. 

Walsh  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald.  He  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association.  j 

Started  as  Reporter  ( 

Walsh  began  his  newspaper  | 

career  as  a  reporter  in  1929  and 
came  up  through  the  ranks  as  | 
city  editor,  news  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  on  ' 

various  Texas  newspapers.  A 
political  science  graduate  of 
Southern  Methodist  University,  | 

he  is  a  professional  violinist  and  ‘ 

played  with  the  Dallas  Sympho-  * 

ny  for  years.  He  is  a  member  of  | 

the  board  of  the  Phoenix  sym¬ 
phony  Association. 

A  member  of  the  American  ^ 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  ^ 

Walsh  also  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber  of  the  Dallas  Press  Club,  ^ 
is  a  member  of  both  the  Phoe-  ^ 
nix  and  Arizona  press  clubs  and  ^ 

of  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  society.  He 
belongs  to  the  Cloud  Club  in 
Phoenix  and  is  a  former  director 
and  fonner  member  of  the  ex-  '* 

ecutive  committee  of  the  SMU  ® 

Alumni  Association. 


He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  in  Scottsdale. 
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New  Preprint  Sales 
Corporation  Formed 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

The  formation  of  a  newspa¬ 
per-owned  service  corporation  to 
coordinate  SpectaColor  and  Hi- 
Fi  preprint  advertising  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Lynn  N. 
Bitner,  chairman  of  the  new 
company’s  board  of  directors. 

As  part  of  its  financing  pro¬ 
gram,  the  new  Newspaper  Pre¬ 
print  Corporation  will  offer 
every  daily  newspaper  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  one  share 
of  its  stock.  The  stock  is  priced 
at  $100  share. 

Bitner  said  the  company  is 
scheduled  to  begin  operations  by 
September  1,  “but  it  may  start 
up  sooner  when  the  necessary 
working  capital  is  pledged  and 
the  right  leadership  is  found.” 

Plan  Goes  to  SEC 

A  prospectus  will  be  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  next  week  for  ap¬ 
proval,  he  said.  When  it  has 
been  approved,  a  copy  will  be 
sent  to  the  publisher  of  every 
daily  newspaper.  Bitner  also 
mentioned  that  several  candi¬ 
dates  are  being  considered  to 
serve  as  the  company’s  operat¬ 
ing  executive. 

The  new  corporation  has 
agreed  to  purchase  the  assets 
of  Preprint  Corporation  for  an 
undisclosed  price,  Bitner  said. 

Preprint  Corp.,  which  is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  In¬ 
taglio  Service  Corporation,  an 
engraving  service  company,  was 
formed  in  1958  to  help  develop 
the  SpectaColor  market  by  act¬ 
ing  as  a  servicing  facility  for 
advertising  agencies,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  printers. 

While  Preprint  Corp.  proved 
helpful  to  advertising  agencies 
and  printers,  it  was  never  able 
to  get  the  necessary  support 
from  the  newspaper  industry  to 
make  the  venture  profitable,  and 
last  year  it  allowed  its  agree¬ 
ments  with  more  than  20  news¬ 
papers  to  expire.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  work  with 
agencies  on  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers,  its  biggest  effort  being 
the  $4.5  million  Sealtest  Hi-Fi 
campaign  placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son. 

Pinover  Cunlinurs  Service 

Len  S.  Pinover,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Intaglio,  said  Preprint 
will  continue  to  provide  its  pres¬ 
ent  technical  services  to  agen¬ 
cies  and  printers  until  the  new 
corporation  becomes  operative. 
He  said  Preprint  will  he  under 
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IN  NEW  ROLE— Bruce  H.  Logan, 
formerly  president  of  Preprint 
Corporation,  is  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  to 
specialize  on  Hi-Fi  and  Specta¬ 
Color. 

the  direction  of  Nelson  Mc- 
Michael. 

Bitner  said  the  revenue  to 
sustain  the  new  company  will 
be  derived  from  commissions 
from  agencies  at  the  beginning. 
Ultimately,  he  said,  the  revenue 
will  come  from  a  slice  of  the 
“package  price”  which  it  hopes 
it  can  establish.  He  said  the  new 
company  will  try  to  make  a 
profit  on  its  operations,  but  that 
stockholders  will  be  told  not  to 
expect  dividends. 

The  package  price  would  en¬ 
able  an  advertiser  to  pay  all 
the  costs  involved  in  a  preprint 
ad  (printing,  traffic,  insurance, 
etc.)  with  one  bill,  instead  of 
separately. 

Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  adver¬ 
tising  are  preprinted  rolls  of 
newsprint,  in  high-quality  color, 
which  are  run  as  part  of  the 
newspaper.  Rolls  of  continuous 
wallpaper  design  are  known  as 
Hi-Fi,  and  are  accepted  as  a 
form  of  advertising  by  about 
1,500  papers.  Rolls  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  in-register  insertion, 
with  the  aid  of  electronic  or 
manual  control  devices,  are 
known  as  SpectaColor.  They  are 
accepted  as  advertising  by  261 
papers  with  an  aggregate  circu¬ 
lation  of  25,575,000. 

The  first  Hi-Fi  advertisements 
were  run  in  1958,  the  first  Spec¬ 
taColor  in  1962. 

In  1965,  advertisers  invested 
for  May  28,  1966 
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some  $5,625,000  in  Hi-Fi  and 
about  $5,000,000  in  SpectaColor. 
Preprinted  ads  in  all  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  in  the  U.S.  to¬ 
taled  4,988  pages  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau. 

The  new  corporation  expects 
to  speed  up  the  rate  of  growth 
for  preprinted  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  coordinating  orders 
to  simplify  traffic  and  reduce 
operating  costs. 

The  following  personnel  as¬ 
signments  were  announced: 

Board  of  Directors 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  Chairman, 
Senior  Vicepresident,  Gannett 
Company,  Inc. 

Frank  Batten,  Publisher,  Vir- 
ffinian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star. 

Roger  C.  Coryell,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Albany  Times-Union 
&  Knickerbocker  News. 

Gordon  Craig,  Executive  Vice- 
president,  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Wayne  Current,  Assistant  to 
Publisher,  Toledo  Times  and 
Blade. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  President, 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mark  Ferree,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Jr., 
President,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives; 
President,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt. 

Len  S.  Pinover,  Chairman  of 
Technical  Committee,  President, 
Intaglio  Service  Corporation. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 

James  H.  Righter,  Publisher, 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  Publisher, 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  Publish¬ 
er,  Newark  News. 

Charles  B.  Lord,  Chairman 
Plans  Board,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Star  &  News. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  Publisher, 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 

Thomas  Vail,  Publisher  and 
Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  Executive 
Vicepresident  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Detroit  News. 

Plans  Board 

Charles  B.  Lord,  Chairman, 
Indiana/polis  Star  &  News. 

Robert  J.  Alander,  Charlotte 
Observer-News. 

Jacques  Caldwell,  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune. 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 


Douglas  D.  Comette,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  &  Times. 

John  F.  Herrick,  New  York 
News. 

Gabe  Joseph,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

John  B.  Lake,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  &  Independent. 

Lyman  McBride,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Melvin  E.  Tharp,  Columbus 
Dispatch  Citizen- Journal 

Felix  Tomei,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Technical  Gommittec 

Len  S.  Pinover,  Intaglio  Serv¬ 
ice  Corporation. 

Richard  C.  Borghi,  Louisville 
Courier -Journal  &  Times. 

S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  Gannett 
Company. 

George  L.  Green,  Providence 
Journal. 

Dr.  Gerard  L.  Laroeque,  New 
York  News. 

William  D.  Rinehart,  ANPA 
Research  Institute. 

Hy  Shannon,  Chicago  Sxin- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Logan  Joins  BoA  StaiT 

Bruce  H.  Logan,  who  has 
been  described  as  an  “indefat¬ 
igable  salesman  of  color  pre¬ 
prints  in  newspapers,”  will  join 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  on  June  1. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Bureau, 
said  Logan  will  become  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  ROP  color 
and  preprint  (SpectaColor,  Hi- 
Fi)  sales.  This  post  has  been 
unfilled  since  Robert  McLaugh¬ 
lin  left  a  few  months  ago  to  be¬ 
come  business  manager  of  a 
group  of  weekly  newspapers 
published  on  Long  Island.  In 
the  interim.  Jack  l^ymond,  one 
of  the  Bureau’s  three  marketing 
group  heads,  has  been  in  charge. 

Logan,  34,  moves  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  staff  from  Preprint  Cor¬ 
poration,  where  he  has  been 
president  since  1963.  He  joined 
that  company  in  1960,  two  years 
after  it  was  formed  by  Len  S. 
Pinover,  president  of  Intaglio 
Service  Corporation. 

A  graduate  of  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Montreal,  Logan  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  International  Pa¬ 
per  Sales  Company  for  seven 
years.  It  was  here  that  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  preprint 
form  and  saw  the  need  for  news¬ 
papers  to  have  a  central  service 
set-up  to  work  with  advertisers, 
agencies  and  the  gravure  or  off¬ 
set  printer. 

The  new  Newspaper  Preprint 
Corporation  will  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bureau. 
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Ad  Agency 
PR  CaUed 
Inadequate 

Windsor,  Conn. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  profit 
motive  was  blamed  for  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  public  relations 
services  provided  by  many  ad 
agfencies. 

The  charge  was  made  by 
Nathan  A.  Turkheimer,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  public 
relations  at  J.  M.  Mathes  Inc., 
New  York  ad  agency  before  the 
Western  New  England  chapter 
of  the  Association  of  Industrial 
Advertisers.  Turkheimer  called 
many  of  the  associations  between 
ad  agencies  and  PR  arms  “shot¬ 
gun  marriages.” 

“The  agency  figures  its  source 
of  income  is  advertising  and  its 
public  relations  is  an  unavoid¬ 
able  nuisance,  tolerable  only  be¬ 
cause  some  present  clients  want 
it  and  some  future  clients  might 
be  intrigued  by  it,”  Turkheimer 
said.  “As  a  result  of  this  atti¬ 
tude,  public  relations  tends  to 
make  a  buck  this  year,  lose  a 
buck  next  year.  But,  like  the 
black  sheep  of  the  family,  it 
never  really  amounts  to  much. 

“Boiled  down  then,  what  I 
believe  the  trouble  with  much 
advertising  agency  public  rela¬ 
tions — and  I  trust  you  realize 
present  company  is  definitely  ex¬ 
cepted — is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
profit  motive.  And  public  rela¬ 
tions,  like  just  about  every  other 
element  in  this  economy  of  ours, 
runs  best  with  that  profit  carrot 
dangling  in  front  of  its  nose.” 

Turkheimer  also  pointed  out 
that  many  PR  men — both  inside 
and  outside  ad  agencies — are 
suffering  from  “insecurity”  that 
makes  them  treat  publicity  like 
“a  four-letter  word.” 

“The  reason  for  the  reluc¬ 
tance,  I  guess,  is  rooted  in  a 
residue  of  insecurity  in  the  PR 
man.  He’s  no  longer  the  con¬ 
niving  flack  angling  for  a  few 
inches  of  space,  but  he’s  afraid 
someone  may  think  he  is  So.  he 
sometimes  tends  to  couch  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  grandiose  trappings 
in  the  hope  that  no  one  will  re¬ 
member  his  humble  beginnings. 
Still  if  we  fall  back  on  that  old 
definition  of  public  relations — 
doing  good  and  telling  about  it — 
then  ‘the  telling  about  it’  is  most 
often  publicity.” 

• 

PR  for  Bank 

Leonard  A.  Maxwell  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Company.  He  has 
been  public  relations  account 
supervisor  at  Benton  &  Bowles. 


GOOD  FELLOWSHIP  and  good  food  are  the  order  of  the  day  at 
the  annual  Media  Party  of  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  (from  the  left)  are  Byron  Snowden,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising;  A  Stachowiak,  general  ad  manager  of  the  Flint  Journal; 
Jim  Lewis,  of  Stockwell  &  Marcuse;  Bill  Hasper,  general  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  and  Edith  Rose,  Luckoff  Agency. 


Gerhold  of  JWT 
New  ARF  Cliairniaii 

Paul  E.  J.  Gerhold,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  research, 
development  and  planning,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation. 

He  succeeds  Dr.  Peter  Lang- 
hoff  who  resigned  from  Young 
&  Rubicam  to  accept  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  American  Research 
Bureau. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  continues  as  vicechair¬ 
man  and  John  D.  Henry,  Procter 
and  Gamble,  as  treasurer. 

• 

Sinclair  Oil 

In  observ'ance  of  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary,  Sinclair  Oil  Corpora¬ 
tion  began  a  print  campaign 
that  will  continue  through  the 
summer  into  fall.  The  newspa¬ 
per  ads,  prepared  by  Geyer, 
Morey,  Ballard,  will  run  full  and 
half-page  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Houston,  Atlanta,  Tulsa, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  Casper  and  Rawlins, 
Wyo.  The  ads  emphasize  the 
many  “facets  of  Sinclair’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  America’s  economic 
and  social  change  during  the 
half-century.” 

General  Foods 

Print  ads  along  with  spot  tv 
and  radio  will  introduce  Post 
Instant  Breakfast,  a  powder 
which  mixes  with  milk,  in 
Pacific  Northwest  markets. 


Five  Agencies  Sweep 
Ad  Club  Andy  Awards 

Five  New  York  agencies  took 
top  honors  in  the  second  annual 
ANDY  Awards  competition  for 
Excellence  in  Advertising  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  May  4. 

Winners  in  three  categories 
each  were  Young  &  Rubicam, 
and  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach. 

Selections  were  made  by  a 
panel  of  40  judges  from  more 
than  2,000  entries  submitted  by 
more  than  150  agencies  and 
advertisers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Winners  in  newspaper  cate¬ 
gories  were: 

Blcwk  &  White:  Young  & 
Rubicam,  for  Life  Magazine; 
Wesley  Hotchkiss,  concept,  for 
Life  Magrazine;  Ron  Brello, 
graphics,  for  BOAC;  Len  Siro- 
witz  and  Ron  Rosenfeld,  concept, 
for  Sony  Corporation;  Harold 
A.  Langerman,  copy,  for  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Color:  Young  &  Rubicam,  for 
Arrow  Company;  Don  Egen- 
steiner,  concept,  for  Arrow  Com¬ 
pany;  Phil  Parker,  graphics, 
Dick  Raboy,  concept  and  copy. 
All  for  Talon,  Inc. 

• 

Old  Forester 

A  new  creative  approach  is 
being  used  by  Brown-Forman 
Distillers  Corporation  for  its 
Old  Forester  brand  of  bourbon 
in  a  campaign  that  began  this 
month  in  more  than  100  papers. 
Gardner  Agency, 


More  Press  Help 
For  Freedoms 
Roll  Call  Sought 

The  National  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forge  is  seeking 
greater  cooperation  by  news¬ 
papers  in  the  1967  Freedoms 
Roll  Call. 

The  committee’s  report  on 
1966  participation  showed  298 
newspapers  in  41  states  devoted 
198  full-page,  176  half-page, 
257  quarter-page  and  107  two- 
column  space  to  campaign  ads. 

“If  all  the  mats  ordered  are 
used  during  the  year,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  stated,  “a  total  of  149,- 
015  lines  of  space  will  have 
been  donated  to  this  year’s  Roll 
Call.” 

The  committee  added :  “The 
sad  observation  must  be  made 
that  only  a  meager  number  of 
papers  cooperated  in  the  effort. 
Serious  thought  must  be  given 
as  to  how  to  increase  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  press  in  ’67.” 

Newspaper  Kits  contained 
two  ads  that  were  prepared  by 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Inc., 
volunteer  agency.  They  pointed 
up  the  need  for  every  individ¬ 
ual  to  do  something  to  keep 
freedom  going. 

With  30  newspapers  respond¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania  was  the  lead¬ 
er  among  states.  California  was 
next  with  22  papers,  followed 
by  New  York,  18;  Illinois,  17, 
and  Indiana,  16. 

Copley  Productions  of  La 
Jolla,  California,  produced  and 
distributed  a  one-minute  color 
film  spot  with  Col.  John  Glenn, 
the  former  astronaut. 

• 

Weekend  Supplement 
Group  Is  Growing 

Montreal 

John  G.  McConnell,  president 
of  Montreal  Standard  Publishing 
Co.,  has  announced  the  addition 
of  the  sixth  newspaper  this  year 
to  the  list  of  those  distributing 
Weekend  Magazine.  The  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  Evening  Review  will 
add  the  supplement  on  Sept.  10. 
Other  new  members  of  the  group 
are:  Ottawa  Journal,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  Belleville  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Brockville  Recorder  and 
Times,  and  Owen  Sound  Sun- 
Times. 

• 

Piedmont  Airlines 

A  campaign  designed  to  high¬ 
light  the  characteristics  of  a 
regional  airline  serving  an  area 
has  been  scheduled  by  Piedmont 
Airlines  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
in  126  newspapers.  Liller  Neal 
Battle  &  Lindsey  of  Atlanta  is 
the  agency. 
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Women  like  to  spend  money.*  They  enjoy  brightening  up  their 
homes  and  husbands,  gardens  and  garages.  Women  are  discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  though.  They  check  newspaper  ads,  compare 
prices  and  talk  it  over  at  home.  Then  they  buy.  They’re  buy¬ 
ing  your  product  if  you’re  in  the  advertising  pages  of  The  San 
Diego  Union /Evening  Tribune. 

85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  more  than 
88%  of  the  total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated.  They’re  buying  your  product  if  you’re  in  these  two  great 
newspapers. 

•Retail  Sales  in  San  Diego  totaled  $1,537,740,000. 

Source;  Sales  Management  “Survey  of  Buying  Power,”  June  10, 1965. 

ibfSanlBitjottiiion  |  Evening  Tribune 

THE  RING  OF  TRUTH^'wl;-  _  . 

{.yUjUSU  IvCufSpAfZMS  16  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering 
San  Diego,  California  —  Sacramento,*  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield, 
Illinois— and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington 
bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 
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‘Washday’ 
Preprints 
For  Papers 

Hi-Fi  color  preprints  will  be 
added  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation’s  “Waltz  Through 
Washday”  promotion  in  Sep- 
tember-October,  George  C. 
Shenk,  manager,  consumer  in¬ 
dustry  marketing,  announced 
this  week. 

The  preprints  are  being  made 
available  for  use  as  an  editorial 
w'rap-around  that  will  serv'e  as 
the  front  and  back  cover  of  a 
tabloid  automatic  washer  and 
dryer  section. 

The  preprints  will  be  supplied 
by  U.S.  Steel  to  newspapers  in 
its  15  emphasis  markets  in 
which  the  company  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  two-page  tabloid-size  ad. 
The  newspapers  in  these  mar¬ 
kets  have  a  choice  of  either  run¬ 
ning  the  Hi-Fi  preprint  as  a 
paid  ad,  billed  to  U.S.  Steel,  or 
running  it  free  and  accepting 
the  two-page  tabloid  ad. 

Newspapers  in  other  markets 
can  obtain  the  preprint  at  $7.50 
per  thousand  from  U.S.  Steel. 
The  plate  preparation  costs  will 
be  absorbed  by  U.S.  Steel. 

The  Hi-Fi  wrap-around  will 
have  a  wallpaper  design  of 
whimsical  “Waltz  Through 
Washday”  themes.  The  pre-print 
is  delivered  to  the  newspaper  in 
regular  newsprint  rolls  color- 
printed  on  one  side.  It  is  run 
through  the  press  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  edition,  with  locally  pre¬ 
pared  material  printed  on  the 
blank  side. 

“As  far  as  we  know’,”  Shenk 
said,  “this  is  the  hrst  time  a 
Hi-Fi  newspaper  cover  is  to  be 
used  in  an  industry-wide  major 
appliance  promotion.  We  expect 
it  to  add  extra  wallop  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  great  sales  opportunity 
that  durable  press  should  supply 
this  year.  We  understand  that 
durable  press  must  be  tumbled 


dry  to  realize  the  benefit  of  no 
ironing  ever.” 

U.  S.  Steel’s  “Waltz  Through 
Washday”  promotion  will  be 
given  national  scope  by  a  news¬ 
paper  service  of  12  full  pages  of 
advertising  and  editorial  mate¬ 
rials.  Proof  books  will  be  sent 
to  4,500  newspapers.  The  mate¬ 
rials  are  free  to  papers  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  service  will  be 
wrapped  in  a  sample  of  the  color 
preprint  and  will  include  an  or¬ 
der  blank  for  those  papers 
which  want  to  buy  it. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  newspaper  service 
— an  eight-page  fold-and-slit 
booklet,  “A  Short  Course  in  Au¬ 
tomatic  Washer  and  Dryer  Buy- 
manship” — will  be  repeated.  The 
booklet  can  be  printed  right 
along  with  a  regular  edition.  It 
can  also  be  printed  separately 
for  distribution  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  advertisers. 

In  addition  to  the  Hi-Fi  and 
new’spaper  advertising  in  the  15 
emphasis  markets  (Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Milw'au- 
kee,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose)  U.  S.  Steel  merchan¬ 
dising  teams  will  work  with 
“local  action  committees,”  news¬ 
papers,  utilities,  distributors,  re¬ 
tailers  and  financial  institutions 
to  organize  the  “Waltz  Through 
Washday”  promotion. 

• 

U.S.  Steel 

To  enable  newspapers  again 
this  year  to  participate  in  the 
June-July  no-frost  refrigerator- 
freezer  promotions,  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation  has  issued  an  8- 
page  newspaper  service  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  materi¬ 
als.  Ad  mats  of  15  national 
brand  refrigerator-freezers  are 
shown.  A  first  time  feature  is  an 
8-page  lift-out  booklet  which 
can  be  printed  along  with  full- 
size  or  tabloid  special  sections. 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
Metro  New’spaper  Ser\’ices  are 
distributing  the  materials  free 
to  new’spapers. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  INVESTMENTS 
IN  NEWSPAPERS  1965—1964 
arranged  by  MEDIA  RECORDS  classifications 
(figures  do  not  include  production  costs) 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  . 

AMUSEMENTS . 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

EDUCATIONAL  . 

FARM  &  GARDEN  . 

FOODS  . 

HOTELS  &  RESORTS  . 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  & 

FURNISHINGS  . 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES  . 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENT  . 

INDUSTRIAL  . 

INSURANCE  . 

JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE  . 

MEDICAL  . 

MISCELLANEOUS  . 

PROFESSIONAL  &  SERVICE . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  . 

PUBLISHING  &  MEDIA  . 

RADIO.  TV  &  PHONOGRAPHS  .... 
SPORTING  GOODS.  CAMERAS  & 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES  . 

TOBACCO  . 

TOILET  REQUISITES  . 

TRANSPORTATION  . 

WEARING  APPAREL  . 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 


1965 

1964 

•4 

$  69,781.000 

$  66,135,000 

-F 

5.5 

2,648,000 

2,030,000 

+ 

30.4 

239,682,000 

225,243,000 

+ 

6.4 

2,854,000 

3,075,000 

7.2 

10,508,000 

10,224,000 

+ 

2.8 

104,968,000 

111,876,000 

62 

25,967,000 

25,044.000 

+ 

3.7 

6,988,000 

6,514,000 

+ 

7.3 

20,098,000 

18,477.000 

-F 

8.8 

15,471,000 

13,424,000 

■F 

152 

14,649,000 

13,255,000 

■F 

10.5 

16,651,000 

15,697,000 

-F 

6.1 

2,638,000 

1,819,000 

+  45.0 

17,214,000 

19,037,000 

_ 

9.6 

43,121,000 

40,453,000 

+ 

6.6 

3,034,000 

2,829,000 

■F 

72 

30,877,000 

28,983,000 

-F 

6i 

59,623.000 

53,933,000 

-F 

10.6 

16,929,000 

14,285,000 

+ 

I8i 

6.232.000 

4,624,000 

■F 

34.8 

10,822,000 

24,954,000 

56.6 

15,873,000 

17,373,000 

_ 

8.6 

62,014,000 

59,366,000 

+ 

4.5 

14,687,000 

14,469,000 

+ 

1.5 

$813,329,000 

$793,119,000 

-F 

IS 

Tie-ins  Termed 
Must  in  Foods 

San  Francisco 

Tie-in  advertising  gets  top  re¬ 
sults  for  the  food  producer  and 
food  broker,  members  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  were 
assured  here. 

Maxwell  House  Coffee  uses 
national  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  to  secure  the  grocer  tie-in 
copy  because  of  a  belief  that 
“without  tie-ins,  our  ads  are  a 
complete  waste  of  money,”  said 
Ray  Kostick,  General  Foods’ 
sales  manager  for  Northern  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

The  results  were  fantastic 
when  Maxwell’s  schedule  was 
expanded  to  include  suburban 
newspapers  carrying  grocer  copy 
offering  the  pr^uct  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  price,  Mr.  Kostick  de¬ 
clared. 

Coupon  and  Price 

The  combination  of  the  coupon 
offer  in  the  national  copy  and 
the  grocer’s  price  insures  lead¬ 
ership  in  that  area  for  that 
week,  he  said  in  estimating  that 
90  percent  of  the  coffee  sales  in 
this  area  are  made  off  the  week¬ 
end  ad. 

Red  Rose  Tea  rose  from  an 
unknown  import  to  second  in 
area  tea  sales  in  three  years  by 
using  national  advertising  and 
obtaining  tie-ins  at  the  local 
level,  said  John  O’Leary,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Trixler  Bro¬ 
kerage  Co. 

Both  speakers  urged  creative 
ideas  to  call  grocer  attention  to 


national  ad  schedules.  They  pro¬ 
posed  telegrams  instead  of  jum¬ 
bo  postcard  notices  as  well  as 
novelty  mailingfs.  They  pointed 
out  those  newspapers  using  in¬ 
genuous  attention-winners  were 
thought  of  first  when  national 
schedules  are  renewed. 

Douglas  Bush,  San  Mateo 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
CNAEA,  North,  with  Dick 
Holst,  Walnut  Creek  Contra 
Costa  Times,  vicepresident;  For¬ 
rest  Johnson,  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance-Star,  secretary  and  Zack 
Horrell,  Antioch  Ledger,  treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

Area  Is  Broadened 
For  Admen’s  Group 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Expansion  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
area  to  include  Montana, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  was 
voted  at  the  62nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  recently. 

The  previous  territory  was 
composed  of  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska. 

E.  (Sid)  Sidaway,  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Colonist  and  Times,  was 
elected  president.  He  succeeded 
Dale  Dixon,  Walla  Waila 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 

Paul  Carter,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle,  is  the  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Norris  Adams,  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Del  Jackson,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian. 
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MILDRED  SPENCER 
1965  AM  A  Award, 
M«dical  Journalism, 
Newspaper  Category 


LARRY  FELSER 
Sports  Story 
Page  One  Award 


PEG  PITILLO 
News  Not  Under 
Deadline  Pressure 
Page  One  Award 


PAUL  WIEIAND 
News  Under  Deadline  Pressure, 
Best  Feature  Story 
Page  One  Award 


BRUCE  SHANKS 
Cartoons 
Page  One  Aword 


ROBERT  SMITH 
Sports  Photographs 
Page  One  Award 


ROBERT  STODDARD 
News  Photographs 
Page  One  Award 


LEROY  SMITH 
Editorials 
Page  One  Aword 


DAVE  WHITE 
Headlines 
Page  One  Award 


FRANK  COLLIGAN 

Developing  News  Story  Page  One  Award 


News  writers  contributed  to  making  It  so  with  these  outstanding  examples  of 
Journalistic  achievement.  News  staff  members  were  awarded  10  of  16  firsts  In  1965 
Page  One  competition  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Oulld.  In  the  past  three  years,  The  News  has  been  awarded  35  of  a  total 
of  49  firsts  In  the  Niagara  Frontier  Page  One  competition.  Year  In  and  year  out 
The  News  reflects  the  editorial  Integrity  Western  New  York  has  come  to 
know  and  trust.  It's  a  team  that  continues  to  build  confidence  ...In  The  News . . . 

In  the  products  and  services  advertised  In  The  News. 

IN  BUFFALO- ALL  YOU  NEED  IS  THE  EVENING  NEWS 

Rmpnamntmd  Nationally  by  Story  A  Kally-Smith 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


( 


CLASSIFIED  CUMC 

VIP  Theme  Checks 
Downward  Ad  Trend 

By  Stan  FinsnesH, 

(AM.  Providence  (K.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


The  problem:  a  continuing  de¬ 
cline  in  the  use  of  “Family” 
Want  Ads. 

The  solution:  A  well-thought- 
out  promotion  campaign  that 
has  reversed  the  trend. 

E.  B.  “Ernie”  Roberts,  CAM 
of  the  100,000-circulation  meS 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Joitmal-Stnr  had 
been  fretting  about  the  general 
decline  in  the  use  of  family- 
type  ads  over  the  past  several 
years  and  for  some  time  had 
been  looking  for  a  way  out. 

Last  October  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  agency  came  up 
with  a  theme,  “VIP  Want 
Ads”,  with  the  VIP  denoting 
“very  interested  purchasers”. 
It  was  adopted  immediately — as 
a  means  of  identifying  Want 
Ads  in  the  minds  of  ad-placers 
and  readers — plus  offering  the 
chance  of  upgrading  classified 
advertising  in  the  community. 

The  bulk  of  the  campaign, 
starting  with  full  and  half-page 
ads,  was  carried  rop  in  the 
Journal-Star,  augmented  with 
liberal  use  of  radio  spots,  car 
cards,  matchbooks,  buttons  and 
other  miscellaneous  promotions. 
With  the  campaign  now  estab¬ 
lished,  it’s  carried  exclusively 
in  rop  with  five  or  more  2x5 
or  2x6  ads  each  day. 

According  to  Roberts,  “Pe¬ 
oria  is  now  V’lP  conscious. 
Recent  surveys  prove  that  a 
tremendous  number  of  people 
know  what  we’re  talking  about, 
and  they  readily  identify  VIP 
with  Journal-Star  Want  Ads.” 

The  campaign  has  not  only 
reversed  the  trend  in  family 
ads  but  has  provided  an  unex¬ 
pected  plus:  a  greatly  improved 
idea  of  what  classified  is  and 


can  do  in  the  minds  of  com- 
m:rcial  users.  Outside  salesmen 
and  telephone  salesgirls  report 
that  they’re  having  an  easier 
time  selling.  Prospects  are  well 
aware  of  the  campaign  and 
realize  their  own  classified 
schedules  will  benefit  from  the 
additional  readership. 

For  the  nine  months  prior  to 
the  kick-off  of  the  campaign,  ad 
count  had  been  down  slightly 
even  though  healthy  gains  in 
linage  and  revenue  w'ere  being 
chalked  up.  Since  the  push,  con¬ 
sistent  ad  count  gains  have 
been  made  each  month.  In 
November,  the  first  full  month 
after  the  start,  an  11.5%  gain 
was  registered.  December,  or¬ 
dinarily  a  sluggish  month  for 
classified,  was  up  over  21%,  and 
plusses  have  been  recorded  ever 
since. 

Shows  what  smart  promoting 
can  do.  And  apparently  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  give-aw’ay  rates 
or  gimmicks. 

The  Memphis  .4ppruaeli 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Covx- 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar  has  inaugurated  new 
economy  rates  for  “Family 
Want  Ads” — offering  10  words 
for  2  days  for  one  dollar  for  in¬ 
dividual  non-business  advertis¬ 
ing  of  articles  priced  $250  or 
less. 

A  7-day  plan  offers  10  w’ords 
for  7  days  for  three  dollars.  No 
refunds  are  given  on  early  can¬ 
cellation.  Prices  of  items  must 
appear  in  the  copy.  Only 
standard  abbreviations  such  as 
“St.”  and  “Rd.”  are  acceptable. 
Real  estate  for  sale  or  rent,  help 
wanted,  room  and  board,  wanted 


real  estate  and  wanted  auto¬ 
motive  are  some  of  the  classifi¬ 
cations  not  allowed  as  family 
want  ads. 

CAM,  Rich  Riggdns,  has  also 
developed  a  “Classified  Real 
Estate  Handbook”  in  an  effort 
to  combat  what  he  describes 
as  “a  unique  situation  in  the 
Memphis  real  estate  field.” 

Brokers  who  advertise  with 
the  papers  have  contract  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  payment,  but,  the 
salesmen  employed  by  these 
firms,  many  on  commissions 
ranging  as  high  as  70%,  adver¬ 
tise  as  and  when  they  see  fit, 
and,  in  turn,  reimburse  the 
broker  for  tbe  ads  they  run. 

“Consequently,”  says  Riggins, 
“no  one  individual  in  any  firm 
handles  all  the  advertising;  so 
we  must  be  dealing  with  at  least 
2,000  ad-placers  in  the  real 
estate  for  sale  classifications.” 

Mr.  Riggins  expects  the  ad- 
writing  handbook  will  be  both 
a  good  training  tool  for  his 
selling  staff  and  a  producer  of 
more  lines  and  better  copy 
from  the  brokers  and  their 
salesmen. 

•  *  * 

APRIL  RECORD  SET 

Classified  linage  for  April  at 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  broke  all 
records  providing  a  month  with 
1,225,644  lines.  This  was  3,094 
lines  more  than  the  previous 
record  month  of  May,  1964.  The 
new  total  represented  a  gain 
over  last  April  of  127,498  lines 
for  an  11.6%  increase. 

Ad  count  for  the  month  was 
142,071 — a  gain  over  last  April 
of  9,120  ads  or  6.88%. 

The  first  four  months  of  1966 
have  produced  4,513,656  lines 
of  classified  advertising,  a  gain 
of  368,592  lines  or  8.89%. 

Most  individual  classifications 
are  showing  linage  and  ad  count 
gains  with  the  exception  of  the 
Service  Directory  and  Real 
Estate. 

*  *  * 

TEEN  JOB  DATA 

More  than  2,900  want  ads 
spread  over  six  classified  pages 
appeared  in  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  as  part  of  the 
newspaper’s  campaign  to  help 
teenagers  find  ways  to  earn  va¬ 
cation  money. 

All  of  the  ads  were  published 
free  of  charge  and  this  year’s 
total  was  a  thousand  over  last 
year.  The  campaign  is  now  in 
its  third  year. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Ohio 
State  Employment  Service’s 
Youth  Opportunity  Center  has 
taken  information  from  coupons 
sent  to  the  Journal  and  re¬ 
corded  the  data  on  job  applica¬ 
tion  forms  which  will  be  filed 
I  for  a  year. 


NBC  Eliminates 
Some  Discounts 
In  Prime  Periods 

Washington 

The  NBC  television  network 
is  eliminating  certain  discounts 
it  gives  major  advertisers  who 
purchase  large  amounts  of 
prime  evening  network  time. 

Don  Durgin,  president  of 
NBC  television  network,  re¬ 
vealed  the  changes  in  Testimony 
to  a  House  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  last  week. 

The  two  types  of  discount 
being  eliminated  are  (1) — the 
fort-nightly  discount,  which 
gives  advertisers  who  buy  a 
half  hour  every  one  or  two 
weeks  for  26  weeks  reductions 
up  to  10  percent,  and  (2) — the 
comprehensive  discount,  where¬ 
by  large  advertisers  who  pur¬ 
chase  an  hour  for  a  full  year 
can  earn  a  discount  of  as  much 
as  30  percent. 

Durgin  said  these  two  “have 
some  of  the  effects  of  volume 
discounts  and  we  have  already 
decided  to  eliminate  them,” 

He  said  no  decision  has  been 
reached  yet  on  other  possible 
changes.  NBC  also  gives  a 
station  line-up  discount,  where¬ 
by  sponsors  get  a  reduction  of 
up  to  10  percent  for  putting 
their  commercials  on  more 
stations,  and  an  annual  discount 
for  advertisers  who  buy  at  least 
half  an  hour  for  a  full  year. 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  previously  announced 
changes  in  their  advertising 
pricing. 

Rep.  John  D.  Dingell,  D- 
Mich.,  the  subcommittee  chair¬ 
man,  said  NBC  was  showing  its 
concern  “with  the  necessity  for 
small  business  to  have  access 
to  prime  time  television  which 
has  proved  so  effective  as  a 
mass  advertising  medium.” 

• 

Dunn  Will  Direct 
Advertising?  Course 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Prof.  S.  Watson  Dunn,  a 
former  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  faculty  and  now 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
U.  of  I,  department  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications 
here.  He  succeeds  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Sandage,  Sept.  1.  Sandage, 
who  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave, 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  admin¬ 
istrative  duties  to  devote  full 
time  to  teaching  and  research. 

Dunn  was  a  Fulbright  visit¬ 
ing  professor  at  the  Ecole 
Superieure  de  Commerce, 
Lyons,  France. 
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COMMOTIOIN  here  begins... 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  Nitionil  Represantitive  •  THE  LEONARD  CO..  Florida  Representative 


reaching  20%  or  more  families  in 
126  IVorth  Texas  cities  and  towns! 


with  PROMOTIOIV  HERE... 
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Mrs. 


Hits  Cambodia 

Border  Incident 
First  Such  Step 
To  Be  Announced 


By 


Wallace 
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Dirksen  Says  Freedom 
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Betty  Nicholas 


Food  Editor  Helps 
Water  Promotion 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

From  a  San  Jose  newspaper 
and  a  former  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  vicepresident  comes  the 
American  w'ater  industry’s  first 
promotion  aimed  at  w’omen  (and 
men  who  cook).  The  75-year  old 
American  Water  Works  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  publishing  a  cook  book 
with  water  as  the  principal  li¬ 
quid  ingredient.  Its  title — “How 
Willing  Water  Cooks.” 

Both  publicly  and  investor- 
owned  water  utilities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will 
offer  the  cook  book  to  customers. 


The  idea  came  from  Russell 
Pierce,  formerly  Thompson’s 
man  in  Argentina,  subsequently 
vicepresident  in  New  York  and 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office.  He  left  Thompson  in  1948 
and  organized  Russell  Pierce 
and  Company,  a  public  relations 
firm  specializing  in  utility  and 
west  coast  industry  communica¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  consultant  to 
the  100  year  old  San  Jose  Water 
Works,  since  1949. 

Collaborating  with  Pierce  is 
Betty  Nicholas,  award-winning 
food  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News. 

Dept.  Heads  Win 
Director  Posts 

Ontario,  Calif. 

Four  Ontario  Daily  Report 
executives  have  been  named  to 
the  newspaper’s  six-man  board 
of  directors. 

Joining  C.  T.  Richardson, 
president,  and  James  K.  Peirsol, 
general  manager,  on  the  board 
are:  William  Nichols,  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent,  and  Bob 
Bush,  circulation  manager,  vice 
presidents;  John  Jopes,  editor, 
secretary,  and  Leonard  Bentz, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
treasurer. 

Determination  to  maintain  the 
Report  and  the  Pomona  Prog¬ 
ress-Bulletin  as  separate  entities 
w'as  announced. 


ALTOONA  .  .  .  "Test-Town,  Pa." 

When  you  start  your  new  campaign  in  Altoona,  you’re  in 
A-rated  territory  for  testing  ...  a  compact,  accessible  metro 
area  with  money  to  spend:— $990,000  weekly  on  food  alone, 
and  over  $3,746,000  weekly  retail  sales.  Altoona  families  shop 
at  home,  get  their  buying  information  from  one  daily  newspaper, 
read  by  98%  of  city  zone  families,  4  out  of  5  homes  in  the 
Altoona  market  area.  Vou’H  test  best  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the . . , 

Hltooim  SRirror 

ALTOONA  PfNNSVLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Ricfcord  E.  AdvartMmg  Monogtr 


A  Retailer  Looks  At  Change 

By  Martin  B.  Kohn, 

President,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 

Migration  to  the  suburbs  and  beyond  the  suburbs  will 
continue.  New  shopping  centers — larger  than  ever — are  being 
and  will  be  built.  The  one  big  store  center  is  out-dated;  two, 
three,  and  four  department  stores  will  be  in  single,  large 
i-egional  centers.  Our  stores  will  be  where  the  customers  want 
them.  And  not  only  powerful  suburban  stores — there  will  be, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  specialty  and  service  stores,  TWIGS 
— department  store  specialty  shops — furniture  twigs,  casual 
dress  twigs,  shoe  twigs,  etc. 

A  new  element  in  the  population  expansion  and  a  challenge 
for  retail  development  are  the  so-called  New  Cities — self- 
contained  planned  residential-industrial  communities.  The 
shopping  centers  serving  them  will,  in  fact,  be  brand  new 
downtowns,  “programmed”  to  conform  to  the  planned  com¬ 
munity. 

But  what  about  downtown — which  w’as  and.  should  and 
probably  wrill  continue  to  be  the  largest  regional  shopping 
center  of  the  Metropolitan  Area?  Urban  Renewal  is  a  fact 
in  many  of  our  larger  communities.  Parking  authorities  or 
private  enterprise  have  provided  adequate  parking  facilities. 
The  public  is  demanding  better  mass  transit  and  transit 
authorities  are  working  towards  improving  public  transporta¬ 
tion.  Middle-aged  families  are  beginning  to  move  back  into 
the  center  city.  For  a  while  the  only  home  building  in  the 
center  city  was  low-cost  goveniment-sponsored,  but  now  new, 
modem  high-rises  are  being  built  down  and  near  downtown, 
and  old  homes  are  being  modernized  and  renovated.  The 
decline  of  downtown  business  has  stopped  in  most  com¬ 
munities.  Stores  have  been  modernized  and  a  few  new  stores 
have  been  built.  The  hub  of  the  city  is  where  the  excitement 
— the  entertainment — takes  place,  and  it  is  our  prediction 
that  there  will  be  increased  business  in  our  downtown  areas. 

We  believe  all  kinds  of  competition  will  continue  to  grow. 
More  and  more  outlets  of  all  kinds,  whether  they  be  super¬ 
markets,  gas  stations,  or  routemen,  will  sell  soft  goods.  Notice 
the  new  buildings  of  the  discount,  mail  order  and  variety 
chains;  the  stark,  poorly  fixtured  outlets  have  disappeared. 
Their  places  look  more  and  more  like  our  good  stores.  They 
have  learned  from  us  and  we  have  learned  from  them — 
something  about  unit  pricing  as  opposed  to  average  mark-up, 
self-selection  fixtures  that  display  merchandise  more 
attractively  and  even,  in  some  cases,  check-out  selling.  We 
look  for  current  distinctions  within  the  retail  mix  to  be  less 
apparent — a  blending  of  the  boundaries  that  separate  the 
department  store,  general  merchandise  store,  variety  chain 
and  discount  stores.  In  time  to  come,  it  may  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  either  in  merchan¬ 
dise  or  operational  structure. 

*  *  * 

(Excerpts  from  a  report  Mr.  Kohn  made  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  BuflTaloon  May  16.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company, 
Baltimore.) 


Chi  Tribune  Moves  2 
In  Advertising  Posts 

Chicago 

Two  appointments  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  general  advertis¬ 
ing  division  were  announced  by 
Robert  C.  Tower,  manager. 

Robert  M.  Hunt,  manager  of 
the  eastern  advertising  office  in 
New  York  City  since  January, 
1965,  becomes  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  general  division, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Harold  R.  Lifvendahl,  who 
has  been  a  sales  representative 
in  the  New  York  office  since 
September,  1962,  was  named 
manager  of  the  eastern  office. 


Hunt  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1950  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman. 

Lifvendahl  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  classified  division  in  1956 
after  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

TORONTO  RATE  REVISION 

Revised  rates  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section  of  ffie 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  effective 
July  1,  have  been  announced. 

Cost  of  one  printed  line 
(minimum  ad  is  two  printed 
lines)  will  be  70  cents;  three 
consecutive  insertions,  65  cents 
and  six  more  insertions,  60  cents 
a  line. 
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plates  from  a  standup  position  in  less  than 
a  minute.  If  you’re  thinking  about  web  offset 
you’d  better  look  at  the  Pacer  36.  It’s  a  big 
investment  .  .  .  and  who  can  afford  to  own 
a  part-time  press?  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


Could  be  any  number  of  things  if  you  own  a 
Mergenthaler  Pacer  36.  A  few  adjustments 
and  in  minutes  you’re  ready  to  print  shop¬ 
pers,  magazines,  pocket-size  books  and 
short-run  job  work.  And  you  can  change 


Mergenthaler  Press  Division 
300  East  42  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Pacer  36. 


Mergenthaler 


Company 


Add 

City 

ress 

S 
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CIRCULATION 

Keep  the  News  Basic, 
Editors  Are  Advised 


MOTHERS  AND  SISTERS  watch  with  intense  emotion  as  messages 
are  sent  to  servicemen  in  Viet  Nam  from  the  Staten  Island  |N.Y.) 
Advance  building.  The  25-word  messages,  plus  address  and  signa¬ 
ture,  were  sent  by  a  TWX  machine  to  the  Military  Affiliate  Radio 
System  (MARS)  in  the  Pentagon  which  relayed  them  by  radio  to 
Viet  Nam. 


The  special  areas  of  atten¬ 
tion  for  Sunday  and  weekend 
readership  aroused  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  Montreal 
last  week. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
of  Parade  Publications,  on  a 
panel,  “What’s  Happening  to 
Weekend  Newspapers,”  said  he 
didn’t  believe,  as  many  people 
in  the  newspaper  business  do, 
that  Sunday  is  any  different 
than  any  other  day  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

“No  matter  when  you  print 
the  paper,  whether  it  includes 
a  supplement  'or  a  magazine 
section,  street  sales  still  go  up 
on  exclamatory  news,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

He  said  magazines  can’t  com¬ 
pare  with  newspapers,  which, 
he  asserted,  are  still  the  g^reat- 
est  thing  in  the  field. 

“The  thing  is,  we  go  into  the 
home  as  a  newspaper  no  matter 
what  the  contents  are,”  Mot¬ 
ley  said.  “News  is  present  on 
weekends  as  well  as  every  other 
day. 

“People  live  in  the  present 
tense  and  news  is  present  at  all 
times.  Where  a  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  is  second  to  the  news  sec¬ 
tion,  it,  too,  bases  itself  on  the 
news.  My  advice  is  to  keep  the 
news  basic  and  you’ll  never  lose 
unless  you  lose  your  basic  iden¬ 
tity  as  communicators  of 
news.” 

He  pointed  out  that  people 
are  naturally  curious  and  love 
gossip  and  we  {Parade)  don’t 
always  win,  but  “we’ve  never 
compromised  with  this  basic 
editorial  policy.” 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  talked  about  the  Times’ 


third  locally-produced  roto  sec¬ 
tion,  H’c.sf,  which  was  published 
for  the  first  time  on  May  22, 
and  about  the  Times’  Sunday 
edition  which  is  a  package  of 
20  separate  parts,  averaging 
450  pages  and  a  circulation  of 
1,200,000. 

Chandler  said  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  Sunday  or 
weekend  newspapers  in  com¬ 
munities  surrounding  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  in  the  70  such  com¬ 
munities  many  such  papers  are 
published.  He  said  Metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  is  too  large  (6.- 
000,000)  for  the  Times  to  cover 
it  completely. 

He  added  that  with  maga¬ 
zine  sections  available  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  readers  retain 
them  for  consumption  later  in 
the  week.  Some  material  is  just 
as  readable  Tuesday  night  as  it 
is  on  Sunday,  he  said. 

More  staff  written  “expert” 
features  were  advised  because 
newspapers  will  have  to  use 
this  creative  tool  to  compete  if 
they  are  to  continue  their  dom¬ 
inant  role  in  the  family  life  of 
their  readers. 

Dateline  Unnoticed 

William  E.  Giles,  National 
Observer,  traced  the  four-year 
life  of  the  publication  during 
which  it  has  gone  to  500,000 
circulation.  He  explained  how 
it  started  with  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion  and  when  the  folio  was 
changed  to  Monday  few  noticed 
it. 

He  said  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  poten¬ 
tial  reader  w'hose  needs  will  be 
vastly  different  in  the  next  five 
years.  The  National  Observer 
lards  news  accounts  with  gen¬ 
erous  background  material 


which  is  a  way  of  acquainting, 
in  many  instances,  young  people 
who  aren’t  familiar  with  past 
historical  events. 

The  National  Observer  has 
set  up  a  more  leisurely  writing 
style,  getting  away  from  the 
“bang-bang”  approach  which 
even  dailies  don’t  need  any 
more,  Giles  said.  Instead,  it 
sometimes  is  necessary  to  make 
news  where  there  is  none,  with 
special  articles  and  back¬ 
grounders. 

Ross  Munro,  publisher  of  the 
Canadian,  which  is  carried  by 
10  Canadian  dailies  and  the 
Toronto  Sta/r  Weekly,  has 
grown  to  a  circulation  of  more 
than  10  million,  he  said  the 
reason  Canada  doesn’t  have 
Sunday  newspapers  dates  back 
to  “blue  laws”  passed  many 
years  ago.  Although  it  is  un¬ 
likely  anyone  will  try  to  start 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  “some 
bright  young  man  may  come 
along  who  will  do  well  with 
one.”  he  said. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  ran 
a  Sunday  edition  for  five 
months  in  1957  but  had  to 
abandon  the  project  when  cir¬ 
culation  sank  after  a  350,000 
start.  He  said  many  citizens 
protested  carrier  boys  working 
on  Sunday. 

• 

Buy  Old  Weekly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Reynolds 
have  sold  the  Louisburg  (Kans.) 
Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  the  job  printing  plant  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Spur¬ 
rier  of  Albany,  Ore.  The  Herald 
began  publication  July  4,  1876. 
The  Reynolds  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  it  since  May  1,  1947. 


Copley  Retains  Aide 
For  Latin  America 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Otto 
H.  Korican  as  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Division,  Copley  Interna¬ 
tional  Corporation,  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  New  York  by  Irvine 
W.  Reynolds,  president. 

Korican  was  formerly  Senior 
Economic  Advisor  to  the 
Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment.  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  Washington. 

The  new  Latin  American  Di¬ 
vision  has  offices  at  330  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  and  will  be 
temporarily  attached  to  the 
Eastern  Division  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes.  Plans  are  un¬ 
derway  to  open  an  office  in 
Latin  America  later  this  year  or 
early  in  1967. 

Korican  received  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  in 
1933  and  later  did  other  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  California  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Army.  His  as¬ 
signments  included  service  as 
chief  of  Industries  Division  in 
OSS. 

In  1946-1948,  Korican  served 
as  Senior  Economist  with  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  and  was  Senior 
Committee  Secre^^ary  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Conference. 
He  was  employed  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  from  1949  until  1957 
when  he  joined  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

He  is  married  to  Maria  Luisa 
Merino  de  Korican,  a  former 
Chilean  ambassadress. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore’s 
Classified  Advertisers  place 
81%  of  their  classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantativaa:  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O’Mara  A  Ormaboo 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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TODAY  even  big  circulation  newspapers 
are  buying  used  presses! 


INLAND  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 


1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Telephone  816  BAItimore  1-9060 


PROMOTION 


Green- tinted  Horse 
Is  Off  and  Running 


By  Georjje  Will 

An  award-winninp  exhibit  in 
E&P’s  Promotion  Contest  that 
drew  a  lot  of  interest  at  the 
recent  NNPA  convention  was 
the  First  Prize  entry  (news¬ 
papers  under-100,000)  of  the 
Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Star  and  Green  Sheet. 

The  package  that  took  home 
top  honors  in  the  retail  adver- 
tisinfT  classification  for  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Bob  Herriman 
had  all  of  the  necessary  in¬ 
gredients.  It  combined  a  good 
basic  promotion  idea,  sound  re¬ 
search,  attractive  in-paper  ads, 
a  follow-through  presentation, 
and  a  dash  of  showmanship. 

“Horse  of  a  Different  Color,” 
as  the  promotion  was  called, 
started  off — like  most  promo¬ 
tions — with  an  extensive  reader- 
ship  study.  The  research  was 
conducted  for  the  Advance-Star 
by  Facts  Consolidated,  a  well- 
known  and  recognized  West 
Coast  independent  research 
firm. 

Result  of  the  study  was  a  53- 
page  report,  showing  “receiver¬ 
ship”  of  daily  newspapers  (in 
the  five  cities  where  the  Ad¬ 
vance-Star  circulates:  South 
San  Francisco,  San  Bruno,  Mill- 
brae,  Burlingame  and  San 
Mateo),  papers  read  regularly, 
length  of  residence,  one-paper 
respondent  would  select,  reasons 
why,  which  editions  read,  rea¬ 
sons  for  reading  one  edition 
more  than  others,  etc. 

Also,  information  on  composi¬ 
tion  of  Adv'ance-Star  house¬ 
holds,  readership,  satisfaction 
with  local  news  coverage,  rating 
of  news  and  features,  exposure 
of  other  newspapers,  and  25 
pages  of  shopping  information 
and  reader  characteristics.  Only 
39  copies  of  the  complete  study 
were  prepared. 

Second  step  in  the  promotion, 
was  production  of  a  slick  20- 
page  brochure,  skimming  the 
cream  from  the  study,  and  in¬ 
viting  advertisers  to  dig  deeper 
by  studying  the  complete 
survey. 

The  brochure,  used  the 
“Horse  of  a  Different  Color” 
theme,  printed  in  black  and 
green  on  three  different  kinds 
of  cover  stock,  with  a  die-cut 
horse’s  head  on  the  cover. 
Racetrack  language  prevailed 
throughout  the  brochure.  “First 
check  the  course,”  it  began,  in 
showing  the  newspapers  circu¬ 
lation  area. 


A  racetrack  oval  theme  pre¬ 
sented  a  digest  of  demographic 
information,  under  the  head: 
“Look  at  the  track  recoid.” 

“Look  at  the  form,”  it  con¬ 
tinued,  giv'ing  survey  results  on 
readership  of  local  news. 
“Early  indications,”  the  study 
continued,  with  facts  on  classi¬ 
fied  adv’ertising  presented  as  a 
barometer  of  readership. 

“From  the  Horse’s  mouth,” 
introduced  the  study,  under  the 
headline:  “They’re  off!” 

“At  the  readership  turn”  pre¬ 
sented  comparisons  with  other 
newspapers  in  the  five  cities. 
“Down  the  stretch”  tells  of 
competitive  readership  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  “At  the  finish  line” 
is  the  winner,  complete  with 
logo,  and  slogan. 

Ads,  Staffers,  Mailers 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  brochure  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  in-paper  ads,  most  of 
them  in  black  and  green,  and 
featuring  a  posed  photo  of  a 
man  —  reading  the  Advance- 
Star — perched  on  a  green-tinted 
racehorse.  (The  model  was  an 
Advance-Star  ad-service  depart¬ 
ment  employe,  and  the  photo 
was  made  by  a  staff  photog- 
i-apher.  (Bob  Herriman  did  not 
identify  the  horse.  He/she  may 
also  be  an  employe). 

The  Advance-Star  and  Green 
Sheet  has  a  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  of  57,041  and  is  published 
every  Sunday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  morning.  It  is  distrib¬ 
uted  within  a  5-city  area  on  the 
northern  San  Francisco  penin¬ 
sula,  which  includes  the  cities 
of  South  San  Francisco,  Mill- 
brae  Burlingame  and  San 
Mateo.  It  is  employe-owned,  and 
a  sister  publication  to  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  and  Redwood  City 
Tribune  in  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Incorporated. 

The  “Horse  of  a  Different 
Color”  campaign  ran  from  Sep¬ 
tember  through  November,  1965, 
and  its  results  have  continued 
to  prove  effective,  according  to 
Mr.  Herriman. 

A  “campaign”  button  was 
prepared  using  the  profile  of  a 
green  horse’s  head,  and  was 
worn  by  all  employes,  and 
distributed  to  advertisers  by  ac¬ 
count  representatives. 

A  36-inch  long  pennant  carry¬ 
ing  the  same  design  w’as  flown 
from  the  flagstaff  on  the  Ad¬ 
vance-Star  building  during  the 


Home-bred  symbol  (or  promotion  entry. 


campaign. 

Four  full-color  cut-out 
counter  signs  using  the  photo 
of  the  “man  -  on  -  the-colored- 
horse”  were  used  for  in-plant 
counter  displays. 

Bill  staffers  mailed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-month  period 
featured  the  racing  motif. 

A  green  plush  toy  horse, 
measuring  eight  inches  high, 
used  as  an  attention-getter,  was 
delivered  to  an  advertiser  a  day 
or  two  before  an  Advance-Star 
adman  called  to  give  a  presen¬ 
tation  on  the  research  study. 

Two  four-by-five  foot  cut-out 
signs  of  the  man-on-horse  trade¬ 
mark  were  mounted  on  the  front 
of  the  Advance-Star  building. 

Life-size  horse’s  hoofprints, 
in  bright  g^reen,  were  placed  on 
the  sidewalk  starting  from  the 
corner  of  a  busy  intersection  in 
downtown  Burlingame,  and 
leading  up  to  the  counter  of  the 
paper’s  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

To  show  how  the  newspaper 
carried  the  theme  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  Mr.  Herriman  repro¬ 
duced  the  “E&P  Promotion 
Award  Plaque”  in  a  full-page 
promotion  ad  in  the  same  green- 
and-black  combination  used  for 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  under 
the  headline:  “The  Advance- 
Star  and  Green  Sheet  is  in  the 
Winner’s  Circle.” 

The  promotion  also  won  an 
award  in  a  competition  held 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Odds  are  pretty  good  that  it 
will  pay  off  for  the  Advance- 
Star  and  Green  Sheet.  Across 
the  board,  too. 

*  *  * 

COLD  FACT— A  photo  of 
Mr.  Frick,  Ice  Follies  comic  of 
the  famous  Shipstad  and  John¬ 
son  show,  is  featured  in  an  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  Minneapolis  Star’s 
new  in-paper  promotion  series. 
The  photo  fills  nearly  the  entire 
page,  with  the  cutline:  “It’s  a 
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cold  fact :  Active  people  read 
the  Star.” 

Star  photographer  William 
Seaman  took  about  35  shots 
before  he  came  up  with  a  “bend¬ 
ing  over  backward”  pose  of  the 
skater,  alleged  to  be  the  only 
skater  who  can  arch  his  back 
and  skate  in  this  unlikely  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  Star  ad,  he’s  bend¬ 
ing  over  backward  reading  the 
Star,  of  course. 

*  *  * 

SACRAMENTO  DATA— The 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
released  a  visually-exciting,  and 
comprehensive  booklet  of  data 
on  the  northern  California 
Sacramento  market.  Comprising 
24  pages,  it  includes  maps, 
tables,  fold-outs,  charts  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  retailing  character¬ 
istics,  industrial  and  agricult¬ 
ural  data,  and  diverse  market 
and  media  information.  A  list 
of  test  campaigrns  in  the  market 
is  included,  as  is  detailed  sta¬ 
tistics  on  19-counties  in  the 
market,  and  demographic  in¬ 
formation  on  Bee  readers.  A 
full-color  spread  shows  all 
sections  of  the  paper.  Two  more 
pages  tell  interesting  success 
stories.  A  final  page  presents 
information  on  color.  Copies  are 
available  from  0.  J.  Brightwell, 
business  manager. 


J-Prof  Is  Saluted 

Bowling  Green,  0. 

Student  journalists  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  University  honor^ 
Professor  Jesse  J.  Currier,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  service  to  student 
publications.  The  occasion  was 
the  25th  anniversary  publica¬ 
tions  recognition  banquet.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Currier  joined  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  staff  in  1940  as  diw- 
tor  of  publicity  and  journalism 
teacher  and  has  served  continu¬ 
ously  ever  since  as  head  of 
journalism  program. 
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Why  did  we  shorten  our  name  on  our 
100th  anniversary? 


For  one  thing, there  wasn’t  enough 
room  on  the  cake. 

For  another  thing,  peopie  haven’t 
calied  us "Socony  Mobii”  for  years. 

"Mobii”aione  did  the  job  just  fine. 

So  it  seemed  logicai  enough  to  make 
the  change  on  our  100th  anniversary. 

You  like  "Mobii.”  We  like  "Mobil.” 

And,  after  all,  who  else  is  there? 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation 


♦Elimination  of  unnecessary  cost,  i.e.,  cost  which  provides 
neither  quality,  usefulness,  service  life,  nor  appearance. 


THE  NEW 

VALUE-ENGINEERED 
COTTRELL  U’15A 


A  web 
offset  press 
with  measurable 
superiority: 


i 


This  new  web  offset  press  was  designed  with  the  latest  cylinders  that  insure  a  sparkling  image.  □  Shorter  hor- 
value-engineering  techniques  to  help  you  achieve  izontal  web  lead  and  register  control  that  gives  you  the 
two  things;  The  highest  productive  capacity  for  your  kind  of  eye-pleasing  color  you  can  sell  to  advertisers, 
capital  investment . . .  and  printing  quality  that  will  But  get  the  whole  story  of  the  new  value-engineered 
give  you  a  more  eye-catching  newspaper.  Cottrell  Model  V-15A.  The  best  measure  of  its  superi- 

Examples:  □  This  new  Cottrell  Model  V-15A  press  has  ority  is  in  terms  of  your  potential  savings.  Call  Richard 
50%  faster  speed— 15,000  papers  per  hour.  □  Plus  W.  Rosebury  —  The  Cottrell  Company  —  Westerly, 
the  ability  to  produce  a  24-page  broadsheet  newspaper  Rhode  Island,  at  (203)  599-1500  collect.  Or  send  for 
with  standard  jaw  folder.  □  Bearer-equipped  blanket  literature.  Zip  Code  02891. 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


lAPA  Hails 
Tax  Decree 
In  Bolivia 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  expressed  its 
gratification  to  President  Alfre¬ 
do  Ovando  Candia  of  Bolivia  for 
a  decree  exempting  the  press 
from  taxes  on  the  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  copies  and  of  advertising 
space. 

The  association  has  asked 
President  Alfredo  Stroessner  of 
Paraguay  to  lift  all  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  the  press. 


perts  of  UNESCO  for  develop¬ 
ing  countries  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
as  a  consequence  of  such  meet¬ 
ings  have  recommended  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  taxes  and  charges 
which  now  burden  the  press. 

“Since  we  never  hesitate  to 
criticize  any  country  in  the 
Americas  where  an  action  is 
taken  against  freedom  of  the 
press,  it  is  a  duty  and  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  offer  congratulations 
to  whomever  is  responsible — in 
this  case,  Your  Excellency — for 
the  adoption  of  measures  that 
support  and  promote  this  free¬ 
dom,  which  is  fundamental  to 
democracy.” 

Situation  in  Paraguay 


HONORABLE — At  the  dinner  given  by  the  Newcomen  Society 
in  North  America  in  honor  of  The  State  at  Columbia,  S.C.  are: 


Message  from  Howard 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
letter  lAPA  President  Jack  R. 
Howard,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  sent  to  General  Ovando 
Candia  in  accordance  with  a  de¬ 
cision  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee: 

“I  have  the  honor  of  conveying 
to  Your  Excellency  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  occasioned  by  the 
recent  decree  exempting  the 
Bolivian  press  from  taxes  on 
the  sale  of  newspaper  copies  and 
of  advertising  space  in  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  lAPA  has  always  held 
that  a  sound  economic  base  is 
essential  to  freedom  of  the 
press;  that  such  economic  free¬ 
dom  should  be  based  on  a  solid 
economy  that  will  keep  costs 
low  enough  to  enable  the  news¬ 
paper  to  reach  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  at  all  social 
levels;  and  that  government 
measures  which  impose  taxes  on 
newspaper  advertising  or  sales 
make  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  difficult  or  impossible  to 
meet. 

“Furthermore,  meetings  of  ex- 


\ 
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In  his  letter  to  President 
Stroessner,  Howard  referred  to 
the  banning  of  the  Argentine 
newspaper  El  Territorio,  of 
Posadas,  Misiones  province,  by 
the  Paraguayan  authorities  and 
to  assertions  made  last  March 
by  the  Paraguayan  ambassador 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  to  two 
representatives  of  the  lAPA, 
Jules  Dubois  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Carlos  Manini  Rios 
of  La  Manana,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  that  there  was  already 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Para¬ 
guay.  Then  he  added: 

“Ambassador  Manuel  Frutos 
Pena  at  that  time  agreed  with 
the  lAPA  representatives  that 
full  freedom  of  the  press  is  as¬ 
sured  through  the  unrestricted 
application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
lAPA.  Messrs.  Dubois  and  Mani¬ 
ni  Rios  pointed  out  that  an  offi¬ 
cial  statement  to  this  effect  by 
the  Paraguayan  Government, 
followed  by  its  effective  applica¬ 
tion,  would  be  quite  satisfactory 
since  that  was  the  objective  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  lAPA. 

Kesirictiuns  Decried 

“However,  we  have  received 
no  reports  that  the  Paraguayan 
Government  has  issued  such  a 
statement  or  that  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  lAPA  Charter 
have  been  effectively  applied. 

“On  the  contrary,  a  recent 
letter  from  El  Territorio  of 
Posadas,  Misiones  province, 
Argentina,  informs  us  that  the 
introduction  of  this  newspaper 
in  Paraguay,  suspended  by  order 
of  the  Paraguayan  authorities 
on  October  23,  1965,  continues 
to  be  banned. 

“The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  lAPA,  which  considered  the 
letter  from  El  Territorio  at  its 
April  29  meeting  in  New  York, 
deplored  that  measures  restrict¬ 
ing  freedom  of  the  press  are 
maintained  in  Paraguay  and 
instructed  me  to  ask  again  Your 
Excellency  that  they  be  defini¬ 
tively  lift^  as  soon  as  possible.” 


From  left — S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  retired  editor  and  publisher;  James 
F.  Byrnes,  former  Secretary  of  State;  and  Charles  Penrose  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  senior  vicepresident,  Newcomen  Society. 


The  State  at  75: 
Latimer  Recalls 
Debt-Ridden  Days 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  Newcomen  Society  in 
North  America  complimented 
The  State,  South  Carolina’s 
largest  newspaper,  with  a  din¬ 
ner  here  May  18  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  latter’s  75th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  James  F.  Byrnes,  for- 


In  1945  owners  of  the  State 
bought  the  Columbia  Record, 
afternoon  daily,  which  they  op¬ 
erate  from  the  same  plant,  but 
on  a  separate  basis,  except  on 
Sunday  when  they  combine. 

There  have  been  six  presi¬ 
dents  (two  for  a  short  dura¬ 
tion  at  the  outset),  seven  edi¬ 
tors,  six  publishers  and  one 
chairman  of  the  board,  J.  M. 
Blalock.  The  present  president 
and  publisher  is  Ambrose  G. 
Jampton,  a  nephew  of  the 
founders.  The  general  manager 
is  John  F.  McGee,  and  the  edi¬ 
tor,  newly  appointed,  is  W.  D. 
Workman  Jr. 


mer  Secretary  of  State,  former  _  j  r*  j. 

Supreme  Court  Justice,  former  iNcwspaper  and  KadlO 
Governor,  etc.,  who  in  his  early  Honored  by  State  Bar 
days  had  done  some  work  for 
the  paper. 

John  H.  Lumpkin,  president 


Cleveland 
Four  Ohio  journalists  and  a 


were  honored  May  20  by  the 
Ohio  State  Bar  Association  with 
the  prizes  in  the  12th  Annual 


of  the  South  Carolina  National 
bank,  state  Newcomen  chair¬ 
man,  presided. 

Present  was  a  representative  Contest.  The  awards 

group,  including  Governor  Rob-  nresented  for  media  arti- 

ert  E.  McNair,  United  States 

„  .  TV  i  j  o  T»  11  cles  and  broadcasts  regarding 

Sena  or  Donald  S  Russel  ,  the  law  and  the  legal  profession. 

Charles  Penrose  Jr.  of  Philadel-  J  ^ 

'^“^ePjes'dent  for  p  j 

North  Amenca  of  the  New-  ^on  top  spot  in  the  “individual 
comen  Society  and  visiting  category."  He  was  awarded  $300 
members  of  the  press.  ^  certificate.  Second  place 

went  to  Wynn  Moore  for  his  spe- 
times  hectic  history  of  the  State  interview  series  broadcast 

from  Its  founding  in  1891  by  Cleveland.  Moore  is 

Ambrose  E.  Gonzales  and  N.  G.  now  a  staff  member  of  WHLO, 
Gonzales,  who  a  few  months  Akron.  His  prize  was  $200. 
later  were  joined  by  their  ^hird  place  was  split  between 
brother,  William  E.  He  cited  p^n  H.  Young,  news  director  of 
that  despite  much  “tough-go-  gtation  WSAI,  Cincinnati,  and 
ing,”  control  of  the  company  is  a.  L.  Paddock  Jr.,  editor  and 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Gon-  publisher  of  the  Plymouth 
zales  family.  (Ohio)  Advertiser.  They  were 

The  original  organization  awarded  $50  each, 
w'ent  broke  in  1893.  The  com-  The  Blade  won  honors  in  the 
pany  had  to  be  reorganized  newspaper  category  for  the 
completely  in  1895,  and  the  third  time  in  five  years.  The 
paper  was  never  out  of  debt  award  was  based  on  numerous 
until  1939.  Since  then,  times  articles  and  features  published 
have  been  better,  Mr.  Latimer  by  the  paper.  The  newspaper 
said.  was  presented  with  a  plaque. 
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Today,  Wood  Flong  has  some  235 
special  people  with  specialized  skills 
making  a  specialty  of  mats  of  exceptional  quality . . . 
and  that’s  all  they  do!  With  us,  mats  are 
our  main  business,  our  only  business. 

That’s  why  we  do  make  them  better,  more  dependable 
and  certain  to  satisfy  our  customers . . . 
which,  incidentally,  we  have  been  doing  for 
55  years . . . 

for  more  and  more  customers  every  year! 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OMico:  S51  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7-2950 

5-37/  SCRVIMO  TMC  QRAPMIC  ARTS  IMOUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Honderich  Appointed 
Assistant  Publisher 

Toronto 

Beland  H.  Honderich,  47,  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  since  1943,  has  just  heen 
appointed  assistant  publisher. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Joseph  S.  Atkinson,  president 
and  publisher  of  Toronto  Star 
Limited. 

Honderich,  a  native  of  Kitch¬ 
ener,  Ontario,  has  been  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  and  the  Star  Weekly  for  11 
years.  He  will  continue  to  direct 
the  editorial  operations  of  the 
papers  as  editor-in-chief.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  will  assist  Atkinson 
in  the  ffeneral  operations  of  the 
company. 

Honderich  broke  into  the 
newspaper  business  at  age  13 
when  he  got  his  first  job  deliver¬ 
ing  the  Kitcliener-Waterloo  Rec¬ 
ord.  Four  years  later  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Record  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  remained  with  that 
publication  for  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  becoming  associated  with 
the  Daily  Star.  In  1955  he  was 
appointed  editor-in-chief,  follow¬ 
ing  the  retirement  of  the  late 
George  H.  Maitland. 


RICHARD  WOLFROM  TAYLOR 
on  June  I  becomes  co-publisher 
and  partner  with  his  father, 
Richard  G.  Taylor,  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  the  Ken- 
nett  News  and  Advertiter,  a  weekly 
newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  firm  in  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
County,  Pa.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Mercersburg  Academy  and  the 
K4assachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  has  been  employed 
for  six  years  as  senior  design  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company  in  Wilmington,  Del.  His 
grandfather,  the  late  Ralph 
T.  Wolfrom,  was  publisher  of 
the  Shippenfburg  (Pa.)  News- 
Chronicle. 


SILVER  EM — William  B.  Street  (right),  assistant  tri-state  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  receives  the  Silver  Em  Award, 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  journalist  by  the 
Mississippi  Scholastic  Press  Association,  from  Mrs.  Bettye  Jolly, 
news  editor  of  the  Oxford  Eagle.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Talbert,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
is  in  the  center.  Street  is  the  only  individual  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  annual  Press  Institute  for  20  consecutive  years. 


Thomas  L.  Trewin,  a  former  sion  editor,  Santa  Monica 
assistant  manager  of  a  shoe  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  to 
store — to  the  advertising  sales  general  reporter.  Long  Beach 
staff  of  the  .Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  (Calif.)  Independent. 

/*re.s.<?.  *  *  ♦ 

Frank  Lieberman  —  from 
news  editor,  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-'i-Newn,  to  sports  staff. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent. 


George  Laine — from  televi- 


deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 


Robert  Shibley,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  —  to 
UPI,  San  Francisco. 


Ji'DSON  Hand,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun — to  rewrite,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 


Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News — elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Saratoga  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center. 


Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


Virginia  Pasley,  book  editor 
of  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
— elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club. 


William  Higley — from  the 
staff  of  the  New  Yark  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  to  rewrite, 
Ted  Ralston,  Lawton  Con-  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
stitution-Press — president  of  the 
Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Clarke  Stallworth,  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger  —  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  AP  News  Council. 


William  R.  Haney,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune-Leader— 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 


The  Number  1  Boating  Column  For  Newspapers 

POWER  AND  SAIL 

By  Bill  Robinson 

I  The  summer  boating  season  is  here.  For  the 

I  nation’s  40,000,000  fans  of  this  raoidly  growing 

^  inmm  outdoor  sport,  POWER  AND  SAIL  offers  the  most 

L  complete  information  available. 

b  An  experienced  sailor,  editor  of  a  leading  boat- 

P  •-*-  ing  magazine  and  author  of  four  books  in  the 

r  ^  field.  Bill  Robinson  gives  readers  the  what,  when, 

where,  why  and  how  of  ALL  boating  activities. 

Inquire  for  samples  and  rates  for  POWER  AND 
SAIL,  about  SOO  words  for  weekend  release.  Ulus. 


Frank  H.  Cooey,  former  Ohio 
and  California  newspaperman- 
account  executive  for  Wilson- 
Stodelle  Co.,  San  Die^  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm. 
*  *  * 

David  Bradley — to  city  editor 
of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun, 
replacing  Bill  Fitzgerald  — 
now  with  the  Los  .Angeles  Times. 

«  *  * 

Feed  E.  Beane,  fann  editor  of 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  t/nim 
Leader — a  “Friend  of  Agricul¬ 
ture”  plaque  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  County  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Agents. 
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CHAS.T.  MAIN.  INC. 
engineers 


The  World's  Loading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Pqrk  Avemi*,  N*w  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  YU  6-7625 


441  STUMtT  STttlT.  MSTON.  MAS 
UBl  C.  MOMtKAD  SI..CNAIIL0ITt,  I 


D2il».  TEL.  AIT)  Ht-im 
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The  Quad  Cities'  Lariest  Daily  Circulation 


MOLINE 

DISPATCH 

ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 


Thomas 

Carroll,  Sauth  Bend 
/-o  rresse. 

Frank  huHanaptdis 

Di'ane  Croft,  Toledo  (Uhio)  Blade. 

Heldenbrand, 

Laffil'r  Knoxz-ille  (Tenn.) 

H.  Harrison  Jenkins, 

Roliert  C.  Jensen,  Coeoa  (Kla.)  Today.  ■BBHBBH^^^^HBHBHI 
Ernest  \V.  I.awton,  Biuithuinton  (X.Y.  „__,,,»_i,_,  . ,  _  , 

Press.  PRESIDENTIAL— Paul  Miller, 

Fretl  A.  Loader,  Saiilt  Stc.  Marie  Gannett  Company  and  rec« 

^%in  IrMci-ullough.  Toronto  Globe  “^  ^'’»  A«ociated  Press,  ei 
and  Mail.  Robert  C.  Notson  of  the  P 

William  H.  McDonald,  Montgomery 

Alabama  Journal.  „ _  ,  ,  . 

William  H.  Nelson,  Grand  Junction  FAKE  COpy  desk  tO  SS 
(Colo.)  .svwtme/. ,  Sunday  editor. 

Fred  J.  I’annwitt  Chicago  Daily  After.  *  *  * 

Rober,  W.  Reford,  Ottauv  Citicen. 

Anson  H.  Smith  Jr.,  Boston  Globe.  PHYL  ANDERSON,  editC 

Richard  .M.  SiKtng,  Editorial  Research  _ ui-_i _ _e  tu-'  xr  .... 

RejKirts,  Washington,  D.C.  00*T>ublisher  of  the  NcW 

^Ro^-  I’.  Stewart,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  (Wis.)  Post — president 

Philip  D.  Week,  Bucks  County  (I’a.)  Wisconsin  Women  s  Pre; 

Courier-Times.  SOciation. 

Edward  T.  Wellejus,  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  e  *  e 

T  imes. 

^  John  Patrick  Whealen,  H'indsor  (Ont.)  RoBEalT  D.  STOLLEY- 

advertising  manager  c 
Paso  Robles  (Calif.) 

Press  to  manager-editor  of  the  Judie  Craig,  religion  reporter 
World  of  Cotati  at  Cotati,  for  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Calif.  Journal,  and  Jerry  L.  Bailey, 

♦  ♦  *  suburban  desk  reporter — mar- 

Ansell  Egerton,  onetime  ried. 

professor  of  Economics  at  the  *  •  * 

University  of  Belfast,  has  been  Oscar  E.  Smith,  music  critic 
promoted  from  City  (Finan-  for  the  Akron  (0.)  Beacon 
cial)  editor  of  the  Times  of  Journal  and  a  member  of  the 
London  to  economic  editor  of  staff  for  37  years — retired, 
its  enlarged  news  section.  *  *  * 

*  ♦  *  Harry  Farrell — named  poli- 

Craig  Mailloux,  photogra-  tical  editor  of  the  San  Jose 

pher — appointed  manager  of  (Calif.)  Mercury-News. 
the  UPI  newspicture  bureau  at 

Columbus,  Ohio.  _  _ _ 


elected  president  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  Montreal.  Others  in  the  group  are 
Vermont  C.  Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  ASNE;  Mrs.  Royster,  and  Mrs.  Notson. 

Clure,  a  for-  Wiluam  R.  MacKaye,  White 
editor  of  the  House  reporter  for  the  Hous- 
alif.)  Chron-  ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle  and  Fort 
the  Peace  Worth  Star-Telegram — to  the 
Turkey.  Washington  Post  as  religious 

•  news  editor. 


Joe  Hughes — from  circulation 
manager  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Lovington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Leader. 
Neu.  Lewis — circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Louis  C.  Scheinfeld — from 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  staff  to  the  New  Sports 
Arena  as  vicepresident  and 
chief  assistant  to  the  general 
manager. 


Hal  Conrad — from  copy 
reader  to  wire  editor,  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report.  Joseph 
March  AL — reporter  to  copy 
editor. 


NO.  2  IN  POPULATION 
NO.  2  IN  lUYINft  POWER 
NO.  2  IN  RETAIL  SALES 

OnrHXifPHNitlM.  E.I.I., 
Ettlil  SsNs  M  INiMis  SIE* 


Jim  Batten — promoted  to 
executive  editor  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Daily  News.  He 
has  been  sports  editor,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  and  front  page  editor. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Richard  Des  Ruisseaux  — 
from  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 

Tribune  to  copy  desk,  Ontario 

(Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

*  «  * 

Hal  Schellkopf,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch— president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Society  of  Ohio. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gordon  Parker — from  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor  to  Bucks 
County  editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times.  John  R.  Steele  Jr. — 
from  Bucks  editor  to  executive 
sports  editor.  Kenneth  L. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for 
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Edward  C.  Fortner — from 
country  supervisor  to  assistant 
to  the  circulation  director  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  Co.  He  started  with  the 
News-Journal  in  1949  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  distributor. 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 


Joe  Kupinski,  sports  writer 
for  Ga/rden  City  (N.  Y.)  News- 
day — to  public  relations  job 
with  the  New  York  City  Con¬ 
vention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Hayes — from  City 
News  Service  at  the  staff  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times. 

*  *  * 

Les  Goldberg,  former  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press  re¬ 
porter — assig^ied  as  informa¬ 
tion  specialist  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas. 

*  *  * 

Chables  B.  O’Reiu.v,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  since 
1957 — promoted  to  advertising 
director  to  succeed  Roy  M. 
Buchanan — retired. 

*  *  « 

Reid  G.  Miller,  AP  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  Miami,  Fla. — appointed 
correspondent  at  Pittsburgh. 

*  *  * 

Paul  J.  Shane — from  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  photog¬ 
raphy  staff  to  AP  at  Milwau¬ 
kee,  replacing  Charlie  Kelly 
— transferred  to  Atlanta. 

•  *  * 

Gene  Herrington,  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Little  Rock — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  AP  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

Milton  Besser,  UN  reporter 
for  the  AP — an  outstanding 
graduate  award  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  School  of 
Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Cortland  Anderson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times — president 
of  the  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Florida. 

*  « 

Covey  Bean — from  court¬ 
house  reporter  to  city  editor  of 
the  Odessa  (Tex.)  American. 


Make  Ads 
^Pyramid’ to 
The  Right 

By 

Edmund  C.  Amfdd 

Comes  now  one  Martin  Allan 
Jackson  of  Show  Low 
(honest!),  Arizona,  who  de- 
poseth  and  sayeth:  “There  are 
a  lot  more  inside  than  outside 
pages  in  a  newspaper.  So  I 
hope  you  continue  your  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  make  the  in¬ 
siders  more  useful.” 

Makes  sense.  I  shall. 

To  answer  some  of  Brother 
J’s  questions:  Each  inside  page 
should  be  treated  as  a  separate 
unit.  A  2-page  spread  is  too  big 
to  be  seen  at  the  14-inch  range 
of  normal  reading.  The  eye  can 
take  in  only  one  page  at  a  time. 
So  any  attempt  to  create  a  2- 
page  unit  is  futile. 

The  folio  lines  should 
be  in  1-  or  2-column  measure. 
Stretched  across  the  top  of  the 
page  wastes  about  one  pica  per 
column  or  a  column-inch  per 
page.  Few  papers  have  that 
much  space  that  they  can  afford 
that. 

Ads  should  be  pyramided  to 
the  right.  That’s  on  both  right 
and  left  pages.  This  leaves  the 
primary  optical  area  open  for 
good  editorial  display.  It  also 
means  that,  as  the  reader  pro¬ 
ceeds  across  the  page  and 
fatigue  starts  setting  in,  each 
column,  or  set  of  columns,  be¬ 
comes  progressively  shorter. 
This  is  like  running  downhill; 
it  encourages  the  reader  to  stay 
with  it  and  assures  maximum 
consumption  of  type. 

The  whole  page-top  ought  to 
be  kept  free  for  editorial  dis¬ 
play.  For  it  is  this  matter  that 
stops  the  reader  and  results  in 


^Complete  Web  Offset  Line^ 

Goss  offers  a  complete  line  of  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  presses.  The  Community®,  ideal  for  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  or  dailies.  The  Suburban®,  for 
medium  circulation  dailies,  and  weeklies.  The 
Urbanite®,  designed  for  large  weeklies  and 
dailies.  And  the  all-new  double-width  Metro- 
Offset,  for  large  metropolitan  dailies. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Ads  properly  pyramid  to  the  right  on  this  page  from  the  Kolcomo 


(Ind.) 

exposure  that  the  ads  require. 

Ads  should  never  be  pil^  up 
to  fill  a  whole  column.  And  the 
publisher  ought  to  adopt  pricing 
policies  that  will  pi-eclude  that 
deadly  strip  of  space  an  inch 
deep  and  7  columns  wide!  No 
editor  can  do  anything  useful 
with  such  an  area! 

Below  the  fold  of  an  inside 
page,  editorial  matter  loses  most 
of  its  effectiveness.  So  we  ought 
to  get  ads  at  the  foot  of  each 
column.  Like  pebbles  in  a 


Tribune. 

pitcher,  this  will  force  the  water 
of  news  matter  up  where  it  does 
most  good. 

Most  important:  Every  inside 
page  should  be  planned,  not 
tossed  together  on  the  stone. 
The  reader  is  entitled  to  as  good 
inside  pages  as  he  is  to  good 
front  pages. 

*  *  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT 
AXIOM:  Fill  the  whole  bask^^ 
not  just  the  top  layer,  mtk\ 
good  apples.  ] 


Mayors  Are  Advised 
To  Cultivate  CE’s 

City  editors  can  expect  a  free 
lunch  in  the  next  couple  of 
week.s.  Their  host:  His  honor, 
the  Mayor. 

All  this  should  happen,  that 
is.  if  mayors  follow  the  advice 
of  a  newspaperman  to  “take 
your  city  editor  to  lunch.” 

Writing  in  Nation’s  Cities, 
Hal  Mullen  says:  “In  18  years 
of  newspapering,  I  have 
cringed  my  heart  out  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  incompetence  of  report¬ 
ing  at  the  local  government 
level.”  To  overcome  this,  he  tells 
the  13,000  mayors  who  read  the 
magazine  “Establish  the  closest 
possible  rapport  with  the  city 
editor  .  .  .  the  boss  man  over  the 
reporters.” 

“When  a  city  editor  fully 


understands  current  municipalB 
affairs,”  Mullen  says,  “it  is  vir-B 
tually  impossible  for  an  inepifl 
reporter  to  get  a  poorly  writtolB 
story  past  him.  He  will  pridtB 
himself  on  detecting  and  elim* 
inating  weaknesses  in  leportHB 

• 

Centennial  Citation 
Conferred  by  College 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Evening  Gazette,  cele¬ 
brating  its  centennial  year,  has 
been  honored  by  Worcester 
State  College. 

The  paper  was  praised  for 
100  years  of  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  by  WSC  president  Dr. 
Eugene  A.  Sullivan  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  citation  to  Richard  C. 
Steele,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
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The  Hungarian  boy  with  a  passion  for  science, 
now  makes  precision  tools  for  General  Motors 


Louis  Simonffy  lived  in  a  world  of  order. 
A  world  of  laws  and  theorems  and  for¬ 
mulas.  First  as  a  student  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  in  Miskolc,  Hungary . . .  later  as 
a  mechanical  engineer  at  Budapest . . . 
and  finally  as  head  of  his  own  factory. 

Suddenly  this  orderly  world  so  full  of 
promise  came  crashing  down  in  the  in¬ 
ferno  that  was  World  War  II.  Louis  and 


his  wife,  Elizabeth,  joined  the  vast  army 
of  displaced  persons,  and  for  six  long 
years  they  drifted  through  the  rup¬ 
tured  cities  of  Europe. 

After  much  difficulty,  the  Simonffys 
were  able  to  make  their  way  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  pieces  started 
to  come  together  again.  First  came  a 
job  as  a  drafting  clerk,  then  a  better  one 


as  a  draftsman,  and  finally,  in  1950,  a 
job  with  General  Motors.  Today,  Louis 
Simonffy  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respected  toolmakers  in  the  Company. 

For  him  it  was  a  long  and  arduous 
road  from  Budapest  to  Detroit.  We,  at 
General  Motors,  are  happy  to  welcome 
such  talented  people  aboard.  GM  turns 
out  superior  products  because  of  them. 


GM 


General  Motors  is  People 


...making  better  things  for  you 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  State  of  Things, 
Now  and  in  Future 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Some  interesting  predictions 
of  where  news  photog^raphy  is 
going  were  made  recently  by 
Bob  Williams,  an  award-winning 
photographer  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Writing  in  the  Scripps- How¬ 
ard  News,  Bob  claimed  that 
some  revolutions  were  coming 
into  focus.  He  listed  six: 

•  Polaroid  cameras  will  be 
developed  to  the  point  that  they 
will  be  usable  and  acceptable 
for  new's  color  and  black  and 
white.  Reporters  will  take  them 
on  assignments. 

•  Wire  services  and  larger 
newspapers  will  be  using  some¬ 
thing  like  video  tape  to  record 
events  in  full  and  the  best  or 
newsiest  shots  will  be  weeded 
out  for  transmission. 

•  Technicians,  both  photo¬ 
graphic  and  electronic,  will  re¬ 
place  many  photographers  as 
the  skills  shift  to  those  areas. 

•  With  the  exploration  of 
space,  we  can  look  for  more 
scientific  coverage  in  pictures 
and  fewer  strings  of  fishes,  or¬ 
ganization  officers  and  women’s 
activities. 

•  All  film  and/or  pictures 
will  be  developed  in  seconds, 
without  a  darkroom. 

•  Wire  services  will  transmit 
pictures  instantaneously,  rather 
than  in  seven  minutes. 

(Greatest  .4dvanres 

“Certainly  the  last  century 
has  given  us  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vances  in  photography,’’  Bob 
wrote.  “From  the  late  30s  to  the 
present,  the  advances  hav’e  been 
amazing.  Before  most  people 
learned  to  use  flashbulbs,  the 
electronic  flash  w’as  developed. 
Then  it  was  transistorized  and 
made  compact  for  portable  units. 
Lenses  were  made  faster,  film 
was  made  faster,  developer  was 
improved.  With  these  improve¬ 
ments  repeating  themselves  sev¬ 
eral  times  we  can  shoot  pictures 
in  areas  so  dark  that  it  is  still 
unbelievable  to  many. 

“In  addition  to  this,  an  inex¬ 
pensive  light  meter  will  tell  you 
precisely  what  exposure  to  use 
.  .  .  We  are  all  amateurs,  just  to 
varying  degrees.” 

Bob  described  a  model  of  the 
NASA  lunar  camera  which  was 
shown  to  press  photographers 
at  their  convention  in  Houston 
last  year.  He  reported  it  was 
“a  large,  hand-held  monster 


which  will  shoot  color  and  black 
and  white  simultaneously.  An 
electric  eye  sets  the  exposure  for 
both  automatically  and  the  focus 
is  automatic.  There  are  two 
handle  bar  grips  that  must  be 
turned  to  advance  the  film  after 
each  shot  and  I  am  willing 
to  bet  that  this  will  be  made 
another  automatic  feature  be¬ 
fore  a  model  gets  to  the  moon.” 

Editor’s  View 

A  down-to-earth,  tongue-in- 
cheek  appraisal  of  news  photog¬ 
raphy  and  news  photographers 
was  made  by  Dick  Martin,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mn  now  (Ind.)  Leader- 
Tribune,  for  the  May  View¬ 
finder,  newsletter  of  NPPA  Re¬ 
gion  4. 

“Photographers  belong  to 
more  associations,  subscribe  to 
more  magazines  with  dirty  pic¬ 
tures,  and  attend  more  six-day 
short  courses  than  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  multiplied  by 
ten,”  he  wrote. 

“They  also  hold  more  con¬ 
tests.  ...  You  are  not  really  a 
photographer  unless  you  say  you 
‘made’  a  picture.  ‘Taking’  pic¬ 
tures  is  corny. 

“For  years,  photographers 
have  been  fighting  with  lawyers 
over  the  right  to  take  pictures 
in  the  courtroom.  Some  day  they 
will  win.  On  that  historic  day, 
photographers  all  over  the  na¬ 
tion  will  come  back  to  their 
newsrooms  from  the  first  day  in 
court,  armed  with  12  cameras, 
2  tripods,  and  27  lenses,  and  an¬ 
nounce:  ‘Hell,  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  shoot!”’ 

The  editing  side  of  news  pho¬ 
tography  wasn’t  neglected  in 
Martin’s  comments.  “Some¬ 
times,”  he  wTote,  “photogra¬ 
phers  have  difficulty  with  idents 
(‘Say,  chief,  I  got  this  great 
shot  of  a  plane  crash.  Eighty 
people  were  killed.  Huh?  Oh, 
somewhere  out  in  the  country.’) 

“The  average  photographer  is 
fascinated  by  mathematics.  This 
is  because  he  knows  that  no 
matter  what  he  gets  a  picture 
of,  it  will  come  out  in  newspa¬ 
pers  as  3  columns  by  5  inches, 
or  2  columns  by  4%  inches.” 

Excuse  (Jiart 

The  Flashpan,  newsletter 
NPPA  Region  2,  has  the  news 
photographer’s  answer  to  Mar¬ 
tin  (see  cut).  We  invite  com¬ 
ment. 
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New  Advertising 
Course  Offered 
At  Graduate  Level 

Evanston,  Ill. 

A  new  graduate  program  in 
advertising  beginning  in  June  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  will 
enable  the  liberal  arts  graduate 
to  specialize  in  advertising  and 
earn  the  master  of  science  in 
journalism  degree  in  four  con¬ 
secutive  quarters  of  study. 

“This  is  a  professional  pro¬ 
gram  of  advertising  research, 
strategy  and  management  which 
assumes  that  an  advertising  man 
should  be  a  broadly  educated, 
deeply  understanding  person,” 
Dean  Ira  W.  Cole  explained. 
“Therefore,  it  requires  and 
builds  on  a  firm  base  of  under¬ 
graduate  education  in  the  liberal 
arts.” 

Dean  Cole  said  the  new  gradu¬ 
ate  program  “develops  a  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of 
advertising’s  role  in  business  and 
society.  It  focuses  primarily  on 
the  knowledge  and  skills  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  advertising  man  as 
a  manager,  a  planner,  a  decision 
maker,  a  communicator,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  ideas. 

“The  program  cultivates  taste 
and  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
visual  elements,  art  and  grraphic 
arts  processes  without  demand¬ 
ing  technical  competence  as  an 
artist.” 

The  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  advertising,  Vernon 
Fryburger,  professor  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Advertising,  said: 

“The  industry  recognizes  the 
master’s  degrree  in  advertising 


and  is  eager  to  employ  graduates 
of  the  program.  Nearly  all  the 
major  advertising  agencies  send 
a  recruiter  to  Northwestern,  and 
the  beginner  with  the  master’s 
degree  in  advertising  gets  offers 
of  between  $8,000  and  $9,000." 

Approximately  38  graduate 
students  have  bwn  accepted  for 
the  program  for  1966-67,  Fry- 
burger  said. 


Readers  Rush  to  Tell 
How  to  Chase  Snakes 


Pueblo,  Cola 

When  a  Pueblo  Chieftain  re¬ 
porter  wrote  a  five-inch  double 
column  story  that  made  Page  1 
April  21,  he  didn’t  stir  up  a  hw'- 
net’s  nest.  But  he  did  help  start 
a  campaigrn  to  rid  a  family  of  a 
rattlesnake  infestation. 

Within  several  days  of  the 
first  article  about  the  crawli: 
menace  found  in  the  dirt  base-j 
ment  of  the  old  ranchhouse  re-l 
cently  rented  by  Mr.  and  M; 

Art  Grissom  on  a  prairie  10! 
miles  southwest  of  Pueblo,  pul 
lie  response  had  almost  ove^l 
whelmed  the  Grissoms. 

Not  all  the  suggestions  forB 
getting  rid  of  the  rattlers  wi 
practical.  But  they  were  well  i: 
tended  and  came  in  the  form  of 
more  than  30  telephone  calltfl 
some  long  distance,  and  at  leaM' 

20  letters  from  persons  who 
knew  exactly  what  should  be 
done  or  thought  they  did. 

If  the  Grissoms  haven’t  yet 
been  able  to  destroy  all  their  un¬ 
welcome  guests  or  banish  them 
from  the  area,  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  pretty  fair  educatiM 
in  serpentine  folklore. 

And,  through  distress  signali 
that  began  with  publication  of 
a  story  in  the  Pueblo  Chieftain 
about  their  plight,  the  Grissonn 
have  learned  that  people  still 
care  about  their  neighbors. 
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JOL^RNAUSM  EDL?CAT10\ 

A  Master’s  Thesis 
Is  Mainly  Pictures 


PROMISING  STUDENT — Dean  Theodore  Peterson,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Journalism,  presents  a  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  merit  award  of  $500  to  Marlynn  Rush  of  Chicago  as 
"an  outstanding  junior  for  promise  of  success  in  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism."  She  has  a  4.803  grade-point  average  based  on  5  equal 
straight  A. 


Eugene,  Ore. 

A  master’s  thesis  generally 
takes  a  year  or  so  to  write. 
John  Lindstrom’s  recently  ap¬ 
proved  master’s  thesis  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  took  him  three  years  and 
about  2,000  negatives. 

Lindstrom’s  thesis  doesn’t 
consist  of  words;  it’s  mainly  pic¬ 
tures — the  first  photographic 
thesis  ever  done  on  this  campus. 

It  consists  of  about  80  photo¬ 
graphs,  all  taken  by  Lindstrom. 
It’s  called  “A  Sense  of  Belong¬ 
ing.” 

“The  idea,”  says  Lindstrom, 
“is  that  man  belongs  with  na¬ 
ture,  rather  than  being  separate 
from  it.” 

The  thesis  is  divided  into  four 
chapters,  each  of  which  is  a 
photographic  essay.  There  is 
some  copy  but  it’s  subordinate 
to  the  pictures. 

The  first  chapter,  “One  Small 
Farm,”  is  a  series  of  pictures  of 
a  girl  on  a  farm  wi^  the  ani¬ 
mals. 

“The  girl  is  continuously 
aware  of  the  processes  of  life,” 
Lindstrom  explains.  “She  knows 
where  milk  comes  from,  where 
meat  comes  from,  where  eggs 
come  from.  Human  beings  are 
getting  away  from  this.” 

Chapter  Two,  “Automatia,”  is 
a  contrast  with  the  first.  Lind¬ 
strom  says,  “It  shows  the  mod¬ 
em  trend  of  getting  away  from 
organisms  as  we  get  more  ur¬ 
banized  and  mechanized.” 

The  third  chapter  shows  the 
results  of  trends  Lindstrom 
points  up  in  the  second  chapter. 
It  shows  scenes  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  “I  try  to  contrast 
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beauty  with  blight,”  Lindstrom 
says. 

The  final  chapter  shows  a 
family  from  the  city  camping 
in  the  woods  and  “getting 
things  they  can’t  get  in  the 
city.” 

Lindstrom  calls  it  a  “reaffir¬ 
mation  that  man  is  intimately 
connected  with  nature.” 

Problems  Overcome 

There  were  problems  in  doing 
a  thesis  in  pictures  instead  of 
words. 

“A  thesis  is  set  up  to  be 
words,”  Lindstrom  explains. 
“We  had  problems  of  layout,  of 
how  to  present  it.  We  were 
starting  from  scratch  with  no 
precedents  to  guide  us.” 

The  “we”  refers  to  Lindstrom 
and  Bemie  Freemesser,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism,  who 
believes  that  the  visual  is  a  neg¬ 
lected  form  of  communication 
but  is  perhaps  the  most  effec¬ 
tive. 

Lindstrom  shares  that  belief. 
And  that’s  one  of  the  reasons 
he  decided  to  do  his  thesis  in 
pictures  instead  of  words. 

“The  visual  .side  of  things  has 
been  neglected  in  the  academic 
world,”  he  says.  “Most  people 
don’t  think  the  visual  is  equal 
with  the  w’ritten  word.  Part  of 
the  reason  I  did  this  was  to 
show  that  the  visual  is  just  as 
effective  as  words.” 

In  fact,  it  may  be  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

“Photography  is  a  contem¬ 
porary  medium,”  Lindstrom 
says.  “I  was  dealing  with  a  con¬ 
temporary'  problem,  so  it  seemed 
the  ideal  w'ay  to  approach  it.” 

“Pictures  are  more  immedi¬ 
ate,”  he  says.  “They  have  more 
impact.” 

They  are  also  “simultaneous.” 

“When  you  read  a  description 
of  something,  the  writer  de¬ 
scribes  everything,  and  it  may 
take  you  a  couple  of  pages,” 
Lindstrom  explains.  “But  if  you 
see  something,  bam,  it  hits  you 
all  at  once.” 

• 

Cerassi  at  NYU 

John  Gerassi,  former  associate 
editor  of  Newsweek  and  a  New 
York  Times  Latin  American  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  department  of  journalism 
faculty  at  New  York  University. 
Meyer  L.  Stein,  chairman  of  the 
department,  said  he  will  become 
an  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  NYU’s  Washington 
Square  College  on  Sept.  1. 


‘Most  Promising’ 
J-Students  Named 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Northwestern  University’s 
most  promising  journalism  sen¬ 
ior  and  graduate  students  were 
named  to  awards  at  a  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  Honors 
Convocation  May  19. 

Recipients  were: 

The  Harrington  Award  to 
graduate  students: 

Ronald  Robert  Schlachter,  La 
Grange,  radio-tv  department; 

Walter  Alexander  Forbes, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  advertising  de¬ 
partment; 

Wesley  James  Christenson, 
Hettinger,  N.D.,  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  ; 

Carolyn  Ann  Langway,  Sun- 
nyside,  N.Y.,  magazine  depart¬ 
ment. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Citation — 
Michael  Russell  Whitney,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y. 

The  Carlyle  Award — Dianne 
Ehlers,  Minneapolis. 

Social  Science  Writing 
Fellowships  Awarded 

Madison,  Wis. 

Three  newsmen  and  three  re¬ 
cent  journalism  graduates  have 
been  named  recipients  of  Russell 
Sage  fellowships  in  social 
science  writing  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  for  1966-67. 

The  fellowships,  awarded  un¬ 
der  a  grant  to  the  University 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
of  New  York,  went  to  Samuel 
I.  Adams,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  Robert  Cram,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Chica¬ 
go;  David  H.  Nimmer,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star;  Gregory  C.  Hill,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California; 


David  D.  Jordan,  University  of 
Oregon,  and  Marvin  R.  McNefif, 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Adams,  a  reporter  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  has  recently 
been  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
from  the  paper  to  serve  as  di¬ 
rector  of  research  for  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  in 
Atlanta. 

• 

More  Men  Than  Gals 
In  J-Schools  Again 

Spokane 

Increases  in  journalism  en¬ 
rollment  at  both  the  University 
of  Washington  and  at  Washing¬ 
ton  State  College  were  reported 
at  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington  Spring  meeting 
here  recently. 

Men  students  now  outnumber 
girls  by  two  to  one  against  a 
former  four  to  one  ratio  in  favor 
of  the  women,  advised  Howard 
Cleavinger,  managing  editor, 
Spokane  Chronicle,  and  Leighton 
Wood,  publisher,  Skagit  VaUey 
Herald. 

There  are  400  registrants  at¬ 
tending  the  U.  of  Washington 
School  of  Communications,  Mr. 
Wood  said.  The  new  trend  fol¬ 
lows  several  years  of  effort  by 
Allied  members. 

• 

Add  Sat.  Tabloid 

Renton,  Wash. 

The  Valley  Times,  a  Satur¬ 
day  tabloid  newspaper,  began 
publication  May  21.  It  will  be 
published  jointly  by  the  Valley 
Publishing  Co.  of  Kent,  Wash., 
and  the  Record-Chronicle 
of  Renton.  John  L.  Fournier 
Jr.,  has  been  named  publisher. 
He  is  publisher  of  the  Renton 
Enterprise,  which  merged  into 
the  Valley  Times. 
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Prof*  Timothy  Bahhard,  INGAA  Program  Director 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri  6^201 


All  entries  in  the  Annual 
INGAA-University  of  Missouri  Awards 
for  Excellence  in  Economic  Reporting  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  midnight,  June  15, 1966 ! 

While  complete  details  about  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  (INGAA) -University  of  Missouri  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Reporting  have  been  announced  in  press  association  publications 
throughout  the  country,  we  reprint  the  following  highlights  of  the  contest 
in  your  interest  and  as  a  reminder. 

The  competition  is  designed  to  honor  excellence  in  reporting  and  interpreting 
business,  economic  and  financial  news;  to  encourage  broader  coverage  of 
the  American  business  scene  among  newspapers  and  periodicals;  and  en¬ 
gender  a  greater  public  understanding  of  the  American  economic  system. 

The  following  five  award  categories  have  been  established  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  under  a  grant  by  INGAA  to  the  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Business 
and  Public  Administration  at  the  University  of  Missouri: 

1.  $1,000  to  a  staff  member  of  a  weekly  newspaper; 

2.  $1,000  to  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper  with  circulation  under 
150,000; 

3.  $1,000  to  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper  with  circulation  over 
150,000,  or,  a  syndicated  columnist  or  wire  service  staff  member; 

4.  $1,000  to  a  staff  member,  or  outside  contributor,  to  a  general  circula¬ 
tion  magazine; 

5.  $1,000  to  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside  contributor  to,  a  publication 
addressing  itself  specifically  to  the  general  business  reader.  The  pub¬ 
lished  material  must  concern  some  aspect  of  the  relationship  between 
business  and  government. 

Winners  will  receive  their  awards  at  the  annual  Business-Journalism  Sym¬ 
posium  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  on  October  19,  1966. 

INGAA-UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  AWARDS  A 
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James  G.  Meeker,  28,  James¬ 
town,  North  Dakota,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  completing  his  M.A.  in 
journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Wilson  Okite,  22,  a  native  of 
Kenya,  Africa,  a  graduate  of 
the  Inter- American  University 
Washington  in  Puerto  Rico,  now  completing 
The  newly  organized  Wash-  his  M.  A.  degree  at  Wheaton 
ington  Journalism  Center  has  College,  Illinois, 
announced  that  10  graduate  Edward  H.  Pitts,  31,  Hunt- 
fellowships  have  been  awarded  ington  Park,  California,  who 
to  journalism  students  for  the  holds  a  B.A.  from  Aurora  Col- 
fall  semester.  Each  fellow  will  lega  in  Illinois  and  an  M.A.  in 
receive  $2,000  for  a  semester  of  journalism  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
study  and  practice  in  the  re-  versity. 

porting  of  national  affairs.  All  the  candidates  have  had 

Dr.  Ray  E.  Hiebert,  director  considerable  news  experience 
of  the  Center,  said  this  is  a  pilot  during  their  college  or  post¬ 
program.  college  years.  They  were  se- 

Those  selected  are:  lected  from  among  more  than 

Nicholas  A.  Basbanes,  22,  40  applicants. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  The  Washington  Journalism 
Bates  College,  completing  his  Center,  at  2000  G  Street,  N.W., 
M.A.  in  journalism  at  Pennsyl-  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  award 
vania  State  University.  separate  fellowships  for  the 

Robert  E.  Boczkiewicz,  21,  spring  1967  semester.  Deadline 
Galatia,  Illinois,  completing  his  for  application  is  Octolier  1, 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism  1966. 
at  the  University  of  Missouri.  • 

Saundra  L.  Comfort,  21,  Graham  Joins 

Tucson,  Arizona,  completing  pppi  rp 
her  Bachelor’s  degree  in  jour-  1  rustees 

naiism  at  the  University  of  Los  Angeles 

Arizona.  Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  pres- 

Ross  E.  Heller,  24,  Bayside,  ident  of  the  Washington  Post 
New  York,  a  graduate  of  Clark  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
University,  completing  his  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Com- 
M.A.  in  journalism  at  the  Uni-  mittee  for  Economic  Develop- 
versity  of  Oregon.  ment  (CED).  The  committee  is 

Keith  F.  Johnson,  26,  Aber-  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  re- 
deen.  South  Dakota,  who  holds  search  and  educational  organi- 
a  B.A.  from  Northern  State  zation  of  200  business  executives 
College  of  South  Dakota  and  an  and  educators  who  are  dedicated 
M.A.  in  journalism  from  the  to  promoting  stable  economic 
University  of  Minnesota.  growth. 

John  T.  McDonald,  25,  Bis-  CED’s  most  recent  proposal  is 
marck.  North  Dakota,  a  gradu-  that  consideration  be  given  to 
ate  of  the  University  of  North  the  adoption  by  the  Federal  gov- 
Dakota  and  a  graduate  .student  ernment  of  a  broad-based  value- 
in  journalism  at  the  American  added  tax  on  business  as  a  sub- 

University.  stitute  for  part  of  the  corporate 

William  G.  McKie,  23,  Los  income  tax. 

Angeles,  who  holds  a  B.A.  from  CED  chairman  is  Frazar  B. 
Loyola  University  (Los  An-  Wilde,  chairman  emeritus  of 
geles)  and  an  M.A.  in  journal-  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ism  from  UCLA.  ance  Co. 


Washington 
Center  Pieks 
10  Fellows 


Money-Making  Potential 
Of  Computers  Assayed 


As  computers  change  the  way  They  should  not  be  devoted  en- 
of  life  in  the  business  office  of  tirely  to  cost  displacement  areas, 
a  newspaper,  finance  officers  are  in  his  view, 
being  exhorted  to  step  aside  a 
moment  and  see  the  profit-mak¬ 
ing  potentials  as  well  as  the 
cost-saving  functions. 

This  theme  developed  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  discussions  about  elec¬ 
tronic  processing  equipment  at 
the  national  conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers  re¬ 
cently  at  Asheville,  N.C. 

Too  often,  said  Chester  R. 

Smith,  director  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Services  Department  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  workloads 
around  “the  black  box”  stifle  the 
innovators. 

He  urged:  “Let’s  not  over¬ 
look  approaches  in  using  our 
computers  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
lated  to  one  specific  area  of  our 
organization  for  economic  justi¬ 
fication.  Computers  can  be  used 
to  make  money,  not  just  to  save 


Prolil  Oppurtunilies 

The  new  equipment  can  be 
applied  to  seeking  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities,  said  V.  Leonard  Hanna, 
manager  of  finance  and  control 
at  the  Detroit  News.  In  order 
to  increase  profits  while  main¬ 
taining  the  lowest  prices,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  is  important  to 
strive  for  the  lowest  costs  per 
unit  in  the  industry. 

“Greatest  consideration  should 
be  given  to  having  the  best  and 
the  liest-promoted  product  or 
service  for  the  price  charged,” 
Hanna  said. 

How  automation  affects  the 
morale  in  the  accounting  office 
was  described  by  A.  Keith  Buck- 
land,  comptroller  of  Weekend 
Magazine,  Montreal. 

“It  falls  first  of  all,”  he  said, 
“on  the  young  person  who  is 
being  hired.  He  feels  he  is  start- 
A  'UfMMl  Itiiv’  ^  world  where  machines 

ou,  drudgery;  all  a 

For  an  example  of  this  view,  man  has  to  do  is  a  bit  of  think- 
Smith  said :  “Suppose  we  could  ing  and  then  pick  up  his  pay  en- 
work  out  a  way  that,  for  a  given  velope. 

advertiser  and  given  an  esti-  ‘The  idea  of  doing  the  many 
mated  advertising  budget,  an  al-  menial  and  boring  jobs  which 
location  of  the  budget  could  be  are  so  necessary  in  accounting, 
calculated  which  gives  the  maxi-  bookkeeping  and  administration 
mum  reach,  among  several  me-  appall  him.  If  his  training  in- 
dia,  for  the  budget  specified.  eludes  these  so-called  dirty  jobs, 
“Many  advertising  agencies  is  hard  to  hold  his  interest, 
are  working  on  such  media  selec-  His  one-sided  view  of  automa¬ 
tion  computer  programs.  Can  fion  plays  havoc  on  the  senior 
you  imagine  the  make-money  po-  members  of  the  staff,  who  feel 
tential  for  you  from  such  a  de-  that  younger  members  should 
velopment — provided,  of  course,  carry  their  load  when  it  comes 
your  newspaper  is  a  good  buy  to  these  dirty  jobs.” 
in  such  a  budget  allocation?”  • 

If  the  newspaper  is  not  a  Award  tO  Yuengcr 
“good  buy,”  it  would  be  well  to  GREEN  Bay,  Wis. 

know  it.  Smith  said,  so  some-  John  W.  Yuenger,  advertising 
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2  DOOR  SEDAN 


1772 


NET  BALANCE 


What  on  earth  is 
"net  balance”? 


Look  a  little  lower  and  to  the  right.  You’ll  find  the 
answer  in  half-pint  type. 

Now  most  advertisements  are  designed  to  inform. 
This  one  is  designed  to  deceive.  And  it’s  this 
kind  of  deception  that  smears  guilt-by-association 
on  every  honest  man  in  advertising,  publishing, 
broadcasting  and  the  retail  automobile  industry. 

Representing  22,000  franchised  new-car  dealers, 
N.A.D.A.  is  doing  all  it  can  to  stop  this  kind  of 
advertising.  But  we  need  your  help. 

What  can  you  do  to  clean  up  and  clean  out  ads 


like  this?  Take  a  tough  stand:  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  false,  misleading  or 
deceptive  advertising. 

It’s  not  easy  for  you.  But  it’s  much  harder  on  the 
dishonest  retailer.  Without  advertising  to  shout  in 
he’ll  be  reduced  to  a  whisper. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of 
Practice  for  Advertising  and  Setling,  Rental  or  Leasing  of 
Automobiles"  published  by  N.A.D.A.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  International. 
Write  to:  N.A.D.A.,  2000  "K"  Street,  N.W., 

O.C.  20006. 

•finv1lFVMt\ 


NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  organization  of  America's  franchised  new-car  and  truck  dealers 


EQUIPPED!  6  eyl.  •  HM^tr! 

*  Back-up  LighH!  *  DIracfionai 
Liqhh!  •  Padded  Dash!  • 
Washers  and  Vari-Spaed  Wip¬ 
ers  *  Lett  Outside  kdirror! 

*  Oil  Filter!  *  Ciqar  Lighter! 

*  Seat  Belts!  •  Front  and 
Rear  Arm  Rest! 


$1922  Tetol  Price!  Only 
$1S0  Cosh  or  Trade!  Year 
boleece  it  $1772  with  pay 
Monts  of  $SS.9i  par  moefii. 
lociedat  ieteroitl  For  3* 
montfct. 
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18,002  Gripes  Make 
Gripe  Editor  Happy 


Name 


Address 


Type  or  Print 


Print  my  name  □ 

(check  one)  |„itjais  only  please  □ 

('ut  out  Coupon,  Paste  on  Postcard,  Mall 
to  GRIPE  EDITOR,  Lonjf  Island  Press,  Box 
1234,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11431. 


The  Long  Island  Press  received  18,002  of  these  Coupons  filled  in. 


Everybody  has  a  gripe. 

And  although  a  newspaper 
can’t  always  do  something  to 
eliminate  its  readers’  gripes,  it 
can  give  the  reader  a  chance  to 
blow  off  steam. 

That’s  what  the  Long  Island 
Press  did  last  month.  “What’s 
Your  Gripe?’’  the  Press  asked 
its  readers  (circulation:  338,351 
daily  and  399,810  Sunday). 

It  got  18,002  rqtlies. 

The  Press  printed  a  coupon 
on  which  the  reader  was  invited 
to  relate  his  gripe  in  25  words 
or  less.  The  author  of  each 
gripe  printed  would  receive  $2. 
The  announcement  appeared  on 
a  Monday  and  Managing  Editor 
David  Starr  designated  August 
Lockwood  as  the  Gripe  Editor. 

In  19  days,  the  Gripe  Editor 
read  all  of  the  18,002  gripes  and 
the  Press  paid  out  3430  to  the 
authors  of  215  gripes  that  were 
printed. 

In  May,  1954,  the  Press  ran 
its  first  Gripes  “contest”  and 
received  9,544  in  three  weeks. 

Why  are  more  people  griping 
now?  Who  knows? 

Liule  AnnoyanrcN 

What  did  they  gripe  about? 
The  little  annoyances  of  city  and 
suburban  life: 

“I  can’t  stand  a  bus  full  of 
people  and  all  the  windows  shut. 
What’s  the  matter  with  fresh 
air?” 

“While  waiting  for  buses,  you 
people  should  try  standing  on 
your  own  two  feet,  instead  of 
depending  upon  my  cyclone 
fence  to  hold  you  up.” 

The  pinpricks  of  ego  that 
raise  the  blood  pressure: 

“I  get  mad  when  my  family 
goes  out,  and  my  mother  shows 
off  my  braces  to  everyone.” 

“I  gret  annoyed  when  my 
mother-in-law  calls  late  in  the 


morning  and  asks  if  she  woke 
me.  Does  she  think  I  sleep  all 
day?” 

Family  Life 

The  rough  edges  of  family 
life: 

“Why  do  little  brothers  have 
to  have  big  brothers?” 

“I  have  four  children  and  a 
wife  and  one  bathroom.  Need  I 
say  more?” 

“My  father’s  beef  stew  when 
my  mother  is  away  at  dinner 
time.” 

And  then  there  were  the  rug¬ 
ged  individualists: 

“My  gripe  is  my  baby  sister 
climbs  over  me  in  the  morning 
in  bed,  and  she  doesn’t  exactly 
smell  like  a  rose.” 

“My  head  is  round  and  bare 

And  clean  as  a  needle. 

So  for  a  haircut  should  I  pay 

Just  as  much  as  a  Beatle?” 

“Every  time  I  get  a  good 
teacher,  she  gets  pregnant!” 

The  television  ad  copy  writers 
would  cringe  if  they  could  read 
the  hundreds  of  gripes  complain¬ 
ing  about  “idiotic  jingles  and 
loud  voices,  women  scrubbing 
floors  while  wearing  high  heels, 
lingerie  ads  during  the  family 
viewing  hours”  and  on  and  on 
and  on. 

The  Press  sent  thousands  of 
the  gripes  to  a  psychiatrist  who 
will  analyze  them  and  write  an 
article,  “What’s  griping  Long 
Islanders?” 

• 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Martin  Perry,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Bea¬ 
con,  presented  the  Eagle-Bea¬ 
con’s  prize  to  Mrs.  Lois  Smith 
of  the  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald 
in  the  Kansas  Press  Women’s 
writing  competition.  He  was  in¬ 
correctly  identified  May  14. 


Reporter  Taps 
^Unreal  World* 

San  Francisco 

Five  weeks  of  secret  sleuthing 
in  “an  unreal  world  of  men  plot¬ 
ting  assassination”  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  Charles  Raudebaugh, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter,  in  a  copyright  story. 

His  words  were  unleashed 
with  the  arrest  of  four  men 
sought  for  conspiracy  in  the 
shotgrun  killing  of  a  painters’ 
union  official.  Police  sought  to 
link  a  second  slaying  to  the  case 
and  subsequently  a  suicide  was 
attributed  to  the  developments. 

Raudebaugh’s  activities  in¬ 
cluded  contacts  with  a  man  who 
said  he  had  been  asked  to  kill  a 
union  official  and  investigfations 
which  led  to  the  identification  of 
“a  man  w’ith  hard  eyes”  who 
had  been  present  at  the  time  of 
the  offer. 

The  phone  call  which  led  him 
to  the  man  who  was  asked  to 
murder,  the  conferences  which 
won  this  man’s  confidence,  his 
own  investigations  and  the  long 
and  secret  police  work  which 
followed  were  detailed  in  a  full 
page  Chronicle  report  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  story  of  the  ar¬ 
rests. 


Jose  Marti  Award 
Honors  Cuban  Hero 

Cuban  exiles  in  Miami  have 
established  a  journalistic  award 
to  honor  the  memory  of  their 
independence  hero,  Jose  Marti, 
who  died  in  the  struggle  against 
Spain  in  1895. 

Called  the  Jose  Marti  Award, 
it  will  be  bestowed  for  the  most 
distinguished  essay  or  article  on 
the  struggle  of  the  Cuban  people 
against  tyranny  and  for  free¬ 
dom — in  the  last  century  and 
today. 

The  article  must  be  in  the 
English  language  and  appear  in 
an  American  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  be¬ 
fore  Aug.  30.  Mail  to  the  cwn- 
mittee  sponsoring  the  prize  may 
be  addressed  to:  P.O.  Box  3301, 
Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

• 

2  Elected  to  Board 

Toronto 

John  E.  Foy,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Arnold  H.  Agnew, 
executive  editor,  have  just  been 
elected  to  the  Company’s  Board 
of  Directors.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  John  Bassett,  pres¬ 
ident,  at  the  Board’s  annual 
meeting. 


SEE  USATTHEA.N.P.A. 
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At  our  booth  you  will  see  newspaper 
saddles  with  precision  pre-curved 
etched  plates  mounted  on  magne¬ 
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Bowling  I 
Made  More  p. 
Readable  1°: 

fe 

Akron,  0.  er 

There  was  a  time  when  sports  jn 
editors  and  makeup  men  ran  for  gp 
the  backroom  when  they  spotted 
the  local  league  bowling  secre-  g, 
tary  coming  through  the  front 
door. 

Usually  he  was  carrying  with  na 
him  hundreds,  sometimes  even  & 
thousands,  of  bowling  scores  ac-  fo 
cumulated  from  ai’ea  establish-  tic 
ments  .  . .  and  most  of  them  two  ha 
or  three  days,  or  even  a  week  pi 
old.  Y( 

What  to  do  with  the  bowling  m 
scores  is  still  a  problem  in  news-  ca 
paper  offices,  but  there  is  one  P< 
organization  which  has  staked 
a  rightful  claim  to  space  for 
bowling  itself. 

The  organization  is  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Bowlers  Association. 

In  seven  years,  it  has  helped  to 
catapult  the  sport  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  six-point  to  more  than 
a  few  eight-column  heads  and 
side  features. 

Based  in  Akron,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  stages  a  cross-country  tour¬ 
nament  tour,  which  finds  top 
name  bowlers  competing  for 
more  than  $1,300,000  in  prize 
money  each  year,  and  the  32-35 
cities  in  which  the  tour  appears 
practically  rolls  out  the  red  car¬ 
pet  for  the  professionals. 

The  climax  was  reached  here 
in  April,  when  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  spon¬ 
sored  the  $100,000  Firestone 
PBA  Tournament  of  Champions. 
Sixty  newsmen  covered  it.  West¬ 
ern  Union  reported  more  than 
58,000  words  went  out  over  the 
wires,  which  is  almost  double 
what  they  move  for  the  annual 
American  Golf  Classic  in  Akron. 

‘Ofif  the  Hook’ 

Wire  sendees  have  been  cov¬ 
ering  PBA  activities  for  the 
past  three  years.  Sports  editors 
have  been  glad  to  see  the  cov¬ 
erage  because  “it  takes  them  off 
the  hook”  locally  by  carrying 
bowling  news. 

Sports  editors  have  also  been 
surprised  to  learn  that,  as  per¬ 
formed  by  the  PBA,  bowling  is 
a  spectator  sport  with  more 
than  10,000  persons  gathering 
for  the  Firestone  tournament. 

The  story  has  held  true  in 
other  cities  also,  where  tourna¬ 
ments  play  to  capacity  houses 
for  the  four  or  five  days  they 
are  in  town. 

Top  stars  such  as  Dick  Weber, 

Don  Carter,  Billy  Welu,  and 
Harry  Smith  make  good  feature 
stories  with  their  incomes  run¬ 
ning  up  to  and  over  $100,000 

editor  8c  publisher  for 


annually,  w’hich  classes  them 
with  other  top-ranking  profes¬ 
sional  athletes. 

PBA  officials  say  one  of  the 
problems  that  bowling  faced 
w’as  the  lack  of  news  sense  by 
local  alley  proprietors.  They 
were  not  always  able  to  spot 
feature  stories  for  bowling  writ¬ 
ers  and  their  main  concern  w’as 
in  getting  the  name  of  the  team 
sponsor  in  the  paper. 

• 

Everhart  to  B&J 

C.  D.  Everhart  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  of  Bozell 
&  Jacobs  Inc.,  New  York.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  public  rela- 
tions-advertising  agency,  Ever¬ 
hart  was  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  He  for¬ 
merly  served  in  public  relations 
capacities  with  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 


Inland  Machinery 
Buys  42  Presses 

Kansas  City 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  has  announced  the 
signing  of  contracts  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  Goss  Headliner 
presses  presently  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  equipment  consists  pri¬ 
marily  of  42  printing  units,  21 
color  half  decks,  10  double 
folders  with  upper  formers  and 
all  miscellaneous  equipment. 
The  presses  were  manufactured 
and  placed  in  production  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  between  1949 
and  1956.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  equipment  and  in.stallation 
represented  an  investment  by 
the  Star  of  almost  seven  million 
dollars. 

Clark  Murray,  president  of 


Inland,  said  the  presses  are 
scheduled  for  release  by  the 
Star  at  various  intervals 
throughout  1967,  as  new  re¬ 
placement  presses  are  delivered 
by  the  manufacturer. 


Picked  for  Workshop 

Indianapolis 
Correspondents,  reporters  and 
advisers  recently  shared  the 
spotlight  at  the  annual  Teen 
Star  awards  banquet  in  the 
Indianapolis  Press  Club.  Robert 
P.  Early,  managing  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  delivered 
the  main  address  following  the 
presentation  of  awards  to  the 
correspondents.  Three  Teen  Star 
correspondents  were  named  to 
attend  the  Indiana  University 
Newspaper  Workshop  this  sum¬ 
mer  on  grants  furnished  by  the 
Star. 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy 
these  securities.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 
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letters 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

contrary  I  am  delighted  that  we  were 
able  to  induce  a  man  as  distinguished  as 
Dr.  Hall  to  accept  this  directorship.  He 
has  an  unimpeachable  record  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  newsman,  as  an  educator  and  as 
a  journalism  school  administrator. 

All  will  now  know  this,  as  well,  that  I 
am  not  one  of  the  picketers  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  here.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Dr.  Hall's  appointment  is  the 
greatest  break  this  journalism  school  has 
had  in  the  17  years  1  have  been  here. 
Perhaps,  as  fwint  of  fact  only,  it  might 
be  noted  that  1  am  the  senior  member  of 
this  faculty. 

In  that  missing  quote  also.  I  pointed  out 
that  this  appointment  followed  the  usual 
university  procedure,  nothing  abnormal 
about  it,  nothing  “curious”  to  repeat  the 
word  attributed  to  the  chief  faculty  pro¬ 
test  picketer — a  disappointed  candidate — 
on  page  10  E&P,  May  14.  a  month  after  Dr. 
Hall’s  appointment. 

Nothing  could  possibly  have  been  fairer 
or  more  proper  about  the  way  this  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made.  Everybody  on  this 
staff  met  the  candidates,  everybody  had  a 
chance  to  voice  his  opinion.  The  complaint 
seems  to  be  that  included  in  the  consul¬ 
tations  and  the  decision  were  the  dean  of 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  dean 
of  the  graduate  school,  the  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs  (Dr.  John  Weaver, 
now.  by  the  way,  president-elect  of  the 
University  of  Missouri)  and  the  president 
of  OSU  who  made  the  final  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  which 
made  the  actual  appointment.  That’s  the 
way  it  goes  here,  not  only  for  every  ap¬ 
pointment  in  this  rank,  but  also  for  every 
appointment.  This  appointment,  by  the 
way,  is  also  a  full  professorship  with 
tenure. 

All  nominations  for  this  post  (and  there 
were  many)  were  carefully  reviewed,  opin¬ 
ions  of  persons  in  the  professional  and  aca¬ 
demic  fields  were  checked. 

Dr.  Hall  got  the  job  because  he  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  avail¬ 
able  candidates.  It  is  exactly  that  simple. 

Now  it  seems  very'  doubtful  to  me — in 
fact  I  think  I  can  hazard  saying  with  cer¬ 
tainty — that  any  other  educational  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  land  proceeds  much  differ¬ 
ently.  Offhand.  I  don’t  know  of  any  which 
permits  the  staff  of  a  department  to  make 
an  appointment  all  by  itself  with  no  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  college  or  university 
officials. 

Yet,  it  seems  that  this  is  precisely  what 
these  dissidents  have  demanded.  Added 
to  this  has  been  the  charge  that  there 
were  some  sort  of  collusion  here,  but  why 
mention  this  in  view  of  the  stature  of  the 
men  who  participated  in  this  decision? 

The  Lantern?  Well,  here’s  another  fact. 
It  is  not  owned  by  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  after  all.  It  has  been  published  for  the 
past  86  years  so  it  was  in  business  some 
34  years  before  the  school  was  born.  Yes. 
it  is  now  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  as  a  lab,  but  it  is  also  supposed 
to  be  a  student  newspaper  for  all  the  37,- 
000  students.  That’s  where  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  subsidy  comes  in. 

Charges  that  the  administration  has 
threatened  the  Lantern.  This  charge  has 
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been  made  over  and  over  again  for  many 
months,  printed  and  reprinted  in  the  Lan¬ 
tern,  in  other  papers,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  repeated  again  in  your  May 
14  Picketing  story  in  E&P  quoting  the 
chief  faculty  picketer  who  uttered  the 
charge  in  the  first  place.  So,  we  come  full 
circle. 

The  administration  has  denied  this  again 
and  again;  proof  has  never  been  produced, 
so  I  would  presume  we  are  still  operat¬ 
ing.  in  this  country  anyway,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  “innocent  until  proven  guilty.”  Some¬ 
how,  I  cannot  accept  as  a  principle  “guilt 
by  accusation.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Lantern  has  shown  no 
inhibitions  whatever  that  anyone  would  be 
able  to  notice. 

Another  point  of  confusion  is  this:  of 
the  15  on  the  staff  here,  only  two.  maybe 
three,  were  ever  on  a  campus  before  ex¬ 
cept  as  students,  and  most  of  those  as  un¬ 
dergraduates.  .\lso,  most  of  them  were 
hired  directly  from  the  field.  And  yet 
again,  most  of  them  have  been  here  for 
very  short  periods.  For  example,  one  of 
the  most  vocal,  an  instructor,  has  been  here 
about  seven  months;  another,  a  lecturer, 
a  year  or  so,  another,  an  instructor  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years,  maybe.  So  it  goes. 

Another  point  of  fact:  of  the  15  counted 
on  the  staff,  only  four  of  us  are  classed, 
under  university  rules,  as  senior  univer¬ 
sity  faculty,  that  is.  in  the  rank  of  as¬ 
sociate  and  full  professor.  The  acting  di¬ 
rector  is  one  of  the  four,  of  whom  two 
are  solidly  for  Dr.  Hall. 

Well,  perhaps  the  confusion  resulted,  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  these  others  needed 
time  to  learn  their  way  around.  However, 
one  is  prone  to  draw  a  little  parallel  here. 
These  are  newsmen.  Ordinarily  a  reporter 
popped  into  a  strange  town  to  cover  city 
hall  looks  over  the  city  charter  and  maybe 
a  few  of  the  ordinances.  Well,  the  univer¬ 
sity  has  a  charter  and  a  rulebook,  too. 
Now,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  myself  dis¬ 
tributed  copies  of  the  very  clear  and  rea¬ 
sonable  rules  of  the  university  covering 
appointments  and  describing  their  rights 
in  these  matters  way  back  last  January 
when  all  this  started.  However,  they 
seemed  too  busy  writing  to  do  any  reading. 

As  I  read  your  fine  story  based  on  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Hall  (E^P,  May  7, 
page  60)  I  thought  “this  will  clear  it 
up.”  The  inclusion  in  that  story  of  the 
peevish  remarks  of  some  of  the  dissidents, 
published  in  the  Lantern  April  27  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  similar  fine  interview  story 
published  in  that  same  paper  April  26. 
didn’t  bother  me  too  much.  I  thought 
“well,  of  course,  they  wouldn’t  at  that  time 
have  read  your  May  7  story.” 

But,  hopes  were  dashed  when  more 
such  comments  were  published  a  whole 
week  later  in  your  May  14  story,  page  10, 
and  this  an  entire  month  after  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made. 

Well,  on  my  own  behalf,  let  me  record 
here  that  I  agree  with  everything  Dr. 
Hall  said  in  that  fine  interview  story  May 
7,  including  his  fine  plans  for  this  school. 
I  agree,  that  is,  with  all  but  one  of  his 
comments.  That  was  the  lead  quoting 
him:  “The  tremendous  amount  of  damage 
caused  to  Ohio  State  distresses  me  more 
than  anything  else.” 

No,  no.  Let  him  not  be  distressed.  Since 


the  university  has  been  in  business  % 
years,  the  School  52  and  the  Lantern  86, 
long  before  any  of  us  here  were  born,  I 
think  it  a  safe  surmise  that  all  three  will 
manage  to  survive  long  after  all  of  us  are 
gone  and  forgotten. 

Frederick  W.  Magi  ire 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

(The  writer  is  a  Professor  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.) 

«  «  * 

A  BOOST 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  that  E&P  has  played  an 
integral  part  in  an  unique  award  presen¬ 
tation. 

The  Michigan  Corrections  Association 
presents  annual  awards  to  newsmen  who 
have  written  articles  that  promote  prisoner 
rehabilitation  and  a  better  understanding 
of  corrections  work.  Among  the  awards 
this  year  were  two  special  awards  given 
to  prisoners.  This  is  the  first  time  any 
prisoner  has  ever  received  one  of  these 
awards  from  the  MCA. 

I  received  an  award  for  my  article  “Pre- 
Trial  Publicity — A  View  From  Behind  the 
Bars,”  (E&P  May  8,  1965). 

I  want  to  thank  E&P  and  Ellmer  E. 
White,  Michigan  Press  Association  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  for  the  important  part  they 
played  in  bringing  the  article  into  being 
and  their  unstinting  assistance  and  en¬ 
couragement  since  we’ve  become  acquaint¬ 
ed. 

During  the  initial  correspondence  with 
Mr.  White,  regarding  my  views,  I  said, 
“No  police  officer  or  prosecutor  has  ever 
helped  me  find  a  job  so  I  could  be  re¬ 
leased  from  prison,  taken  me  out  to  lunch 
or  invited  me  to  his  home.  But  newsmen 
have  done  all  these  things  for  me — several 
times.” 

Now,  once  again,  newsmen  have  been 
responsible  for  giving  me  a  boost  that 
means  more  to  me  than  even  a  volume  of 
accolades  could  express. 

Hugh  Dillon 

Southern  Michigan  Prison 

Jackson,  Michigan 

*  «  * 

‘UNTO  THE  ORDINARY’ 

THEORY :  The  newspaperman’s  soul 
is  nourished  by  aspiration,  guided  in  eter¬ 
nal  quest  for  excellence  by  the  shining 
example  of  those  who  have  achieved. 

FACT:  This  year’s  Ayer  award  judges 
— in  choosing  the  three  honorable  men¬ 
tions  from  newspapers  of  ten  to  fifty- 
thousand  circulation — direct  our  eager  at¬ 
tentions  to  distinct  mediocrity. 

Charity  demands  assumption  that  the 
jury  must  surely  suffer  from  the  Bodoni 
Bold  Syndrome — typographical  terminal 
illness.  What  other  possible  explanation 
for  anointing  these  less-than-excellent 
products? 

Not  alone  is  the  newspaper  business  as 
a  whole  deceived.  Unless  the  publishers 
and  staffs  of  these  newspapers  are  remark¬ 
ably  objective,  they  are  now  burdened 
with  the  false  belief  that  their  papers  are 
typographically  superior. 

“Lower  thine  eyes,”  these  distinguished 
judges  tell  us,  “unto  the  ordinary.” 

Lou  Fockele 

Publisher, 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times 
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Bud  Wilkinson  Writes 
‘On  the  Sports  Front’ 


By  Ray  Erwin 
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Charles  B.  (Bud)  Wilkinson 
has  been  sigrned  by  General 
Features  Corporation  to  write 
“On  The  Sports  Front,”  a 
weekly  column  of  commentary, 
review  and  analysis  of  sports 
events  and  personalities. 

Wilkinson  formerly  wrote  a 
sports  column  for  OK  Features, 
Oklahoma  City.  (E&P,  June  5, 
1965;  page  51). 

S.  George  Little,  president  of 
General  Features,  said:  “Bud 
will  write  about  all  sports  in 
season,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
people  who  are  active  both  as 
participants  and  behind  the 
scenes — in  short,  the  human 
element  in  sports  that  is  often 
forgotten  in  the  frantic 
scramble  for  victory  over  an 
opponent.” 

As  president  of  the  Lifetime 
Sports  Foundation,  Wilkinson 
works  with  schools,  youth  agen¬ 
cies  and  recreation  organiza¬ 
tions  in  developing  programs 
dedicated  to  the  physical  fit¬ 
ness  of  youth  and  “to  sports 
that  last  a  lifetime.” 

During  his  own  playing  days 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Wilkinson  was  named  on  the 
All-Big  Ten  Team  two  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  In  1937,  he  quarter- 
backed  the  College  All-Star 
team  to  their  first  victory 
against  the  pros,  defeating  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  then  na¬ 
tional  professional  football 
champions,  7-0.  He  also  cap¬ 
tained  Coach  Larry  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Minnesota  ice  hockey 
team  on  which  he  played  goalie 
from  1934  to  ’36  and  was  on  the 
golf  team  there  in  1935. 


Oklahoma  Record 


Wilkinson  was  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  and  head  football  coach  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  for 
17  of  his  18  years  there  from 
1946  to  1964.  He  guided  his 
teams  to  145  victories,  29  de¬ 
feats  and  4  ties.  Prom  1953-57, 
his  teams  won  47  straight 
games. 

Although  he  finds  it  more 
convenient  to  live  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  because  of  his  work  with 
the  Lifetime  Sports  Foundation, 
[  !  he  still  maintains  a  home  near 

,  I  the  O.U.  campus  in  Norman. 

I  Wilkinson  enlisted  in  the 
1  U.S.  Navy  in  1942  and  was  an 

I  officer  on  the  carrier  “Enter¬ 
prise”  and  participated  in  the 
campaigns  of  Iwo  Jima,  Tokyo, 
Kyushyu  and  Okinawa. 


Bud  Willilnson 
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Harold  Gray,  creator  of 
“Little  Orphan  Annie,”  and 
Fei'd  Johnson,  artist  and 
author  of  “Moon  Mullins,”  have 
donated  original  strips  repre¬ 
senting  over  40  years’  work  to 
the  Boston  University  library. 
This  gift  also  included  the  com¬ 
panion  strips,  “Maw  Green” 
and  “Kitty  Higgins.” 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Gotlieb,  chief 
of  the  library’s  Reference  and 
Special  Collections,  said  the  life 
of  Little  Orphan  Annie  and  the 
adventurous  “goings  on”  in  the 
Plushbottom  menage  have  be¬ 
come  vital  parts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  culture. 

*  «  * 

SOVIET  EDUCATION 

“Education,  Soviet  Style”  is 
the  title  of  a  five-part  series  by 
Peter  H.  Binzen,  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin.  The  articles  are  air¬ 
mailed  from  Moscow,  where  the 
writer  is  studying  the  system 
from  pre-school  to  college. 

The  series  is  being  distributed 
by  Newsday  Specials  for  re¬ 
lease  immediately. 

«  «  * 

THINK  THIN 

Dieting  by  “thinking  thin,”  a 
new  approach  to  “girth”  control, 
is  the  basic  idea  in  Dr.  Theodore 
Isaac  Rubin’s  new  book,  “The 
Thin  Book  by  a  Formerly  Fat 
Psychiatrist,”  May  selection  of 
Books  in  the  News,  newspaper 
serialization  service.  “The  Thin 
Book”  has  been  condensed  and 
serialized  into  12  installments. 
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New  Family 
Of  Willets 
Introduced 


The  Sunday  comic  “Out  Our 
Way”  which  features  “The 
Willets”  (Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association)  is  introducing  a 
new  family. 

Four  pages  (May  22,  May  29, 
June  5,  June  12)  were  drawn  by 
two  artists,  showing  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  old  Willets  and 
introducing  another  family  of 
the  same  name. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the 
first  time  this  has  been  done  in 
comic  art  history.  Two  artists 
have  worked  on  the  same  page, 
but  never  have  they  done  their 
drawing  in  their  own  styles. 

Back  and  Forth 

The  pages  in  preparation  were 
bounced  back  and  forth  between 
artists  Neg  Cochran  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Walt  Wetterberg,  of 
Rochester,  Minn.,  a  distance  of 
850  miles.  At  least  two  round 
trips  were  made  for  each  page. 
Neg  and  Walt  have  never  met. 

(Further  complicating  the 
operation,  the  two  artists  were 
brought  together  by  an  agent 
neither  man  had  ever  seen,  and 
a  comic  art  director  whom  Walt 
had  never  seen.) 

For  28  years  Neg,  onetime 
assistant  to  J.  R.  Williams,  crea¬ 
tor  of  “Out  Our  Way,”  has 
drawn  the  Sunday  page.  Since 
the  death  of  Williams  he  has 
done  both  the  daily  and  Sunday 
strip.  Now  Wetterberg  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  daily.  The  Sunday  page  runs 
in  about  200  papers.  The  daily 
strip,  NEA  says,  is  in  600 
papers. 


Homey  Style 

Walt  has  the  homey  style  of 
humor  that  has  made  the  series 
popular,  but  his  art  work  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Neg’s,  so  a  new 
family  of  Willets  will  take  over. 
They  are  distant  kin  of  the  old 
family. 

Both  sets  of  characters  had  to 
be  shown  arriving  and  departing 
and  getting  acquainted  in  the 
same  pages. 

Walt’s  cartoons  have  appeared 
in  practically  every  medium 
using  this  type  of  art,  ranging 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
to  the  UndertaJcer’s  Gazette.  He 
was  born  in  South  Dakota,  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  served  nearly  five  years  in 
the  Pacific  theater  in  World 
War  II, 

The  transition  operation  was 
engineered  by  Robert  E.  Moly- 
neux,  director  of  comic  art,  at 
NEA’s  Cleveland  headquarters. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WIUIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advtco 
WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Invostor 
MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Porsonal  Probloms 
MARGARET  DANA 
Contumor  Guido  Linos 
OR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  0/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 

BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOniTE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
PIXlES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.,NewYork17,N.Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Europe’s  Press  Makes 
History  For  People 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  HISTORY  MAKERS:  The  Press 
of  Europe  From  Its  BeKinninRs 
Througrh  1965.  By  Kenneth  E.  Ol¬ 
son.  Louisiana  State  University 
Press.  May  27.  Illustrated.  471 
pages.  $10. 

The  panorama  of  the  press 
in  Europe  from  its  befrinnings 
is  painted  in  bold  strokes  with 
separate  chapters  recounting 
newspaper  production  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  each  of  24  countries 
in  “The  History  Makers.” 

Author  Olson 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  performed  this 
monumental  assignment  for 
world  journalism.  He  began  his 
scholarly  research  near  the  end 
of  World  War  II  when  he  was 
working  with  the  Army  to 
establish  a  postwar  study  of 
journalism  and  to  determine 
college  curricula  for  occupation 
forces.  During  his  duty  in 
Europe  he  developed  friend¬ 
ships  with  many  of  the  persons 
who  published  underground 
newspapers  and  who  with 
others  form  the  backbone  of  the 
Eurppean  press  today. 

Dean  Olson  begins  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  tremendous 
work: 

“It  is  curious  that  so  many 
European  historians,  in  tracing 
the  story  of  their  owm  nations 
— even  in  dealing  with  their 
cultural  developments  —  have 
credited  novelists,  dramatists, 
poets,  and  essayists  but  have 
said  so  little  about  the  press. 
They  have  done  this  despite  the 
fact  that  newspapers  have  not 
only  recorded  their  history  year 
by  year  but  have  helped  make 
it. 

Vital  Role 

“In  western  Europe  the  press 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  win¬ 
ning  independence  for  their 
peoples  and  in  gaining  for  them 
the  liberties  they  enjoy  today. 
Even  dictators  such  as  Napol¬ 
eon,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  made 
newspapers  the  principal  in¬ 
strument  for  enchaining  the 
peoples  they  conquered,  while 
at  the  same  time  underground 
papers  stirred  the  populace  to 
hope  and  to  resist  till  Anally 
their  conquerers  were  over¬ 
thrown. 

“In  eastern  Europe  a  Com¬ 
munist  press,  though  better 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  still 


manipulates  the  news  and  has 
often  kept  people  in  ignorance 
during  periods  of  crisis.” 

This,  then  is  the  history  of 
the  press  of  the  24  nations  of 
Europe,  east  and  west,  the  part 
it  has  played  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  peoples,  and  also 
the  story  of  the  men  who  have 
made  this  press.  The  press  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  big  book  repre¬ 
sents  57  percent  of  the  world’s 
total  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  author  acknowledges 
much  help  from  European  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  working 
newspapermen,  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  museum  directors,  li¬ 
brarians,  USIA  men.  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  friends, 
American  correspondents,  and 
from  Dean  I.  W.  Cole  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Dean  Olson’s  other  books  in 
our  field  are  “Typography  and 
Mechanics  of  the  Newspaper” 
and  “A  Guide  to  Greek  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Timely  As  Today 

How  timely  and  current  “The 
History  Makers”  is  may  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  chapter  on 
“The  Press  of  Franco’s  Spain,” 
which  reports: 

“‘In  1965  the  government 
approved  a  new  press  law,  sup¬ 
posedly  abolishing  all  press 
censorship  and  putting  an  end 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  in 
effect  since  1921.  There  are, 
however,  government  safe¬ 
guards:  editors  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  contents  of 
their  papers;  and  certain  mate¬ 
rial,  such  as  that  prejudicial  to 
morality,  the  constitution,  na¬ 
tional  confidence,  and  security, 
or  injurious  to  the  personal 
reputation  of  certain  govern¬ 
ment  persons  will  still  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  censorship. 

“How  long  the  new  breath  of 
freedom  may  last  is  anyone’s 
gruess,  but  it  has  certainly 
brought  improvement  to  the 
Spanish  press  and  its  people.” 

Soviet  Press 

The  author’s  study  of  the 
press  of  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
that  while  it  has  increased  its 
thaw  in  its  relations  with  the 
West,  it  remains  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  state  and  Com¬ 


munist  party.  While  it  is  touchy 
and  suspicious,  it  is  more  re¬ 
laxed  than  formerly. 

(“The  Soviet  press  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  it  was.  One 
striking  difference  is  that  there 
are  no  longer  the  venomous  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  foreign  states¬ 
men.  These  have  come  to  be 
considered  ‘uncultured  and  un¬ 
dignified’.”) 

The  history  of  the  European 
press  is  predominantly  a  story 
of  courageous  men  who,  despite 
the  attempts  of  government  to 
control  and  use  the  press, 
risked  (and  often  gave)  their 
lives  to  provide  information 
their  people  should  have.  These 
“history  makers”  reached  out 
to  the  people  and  provided  an 
indispensable  opposition  and  a 
concern  about  governmental 
policy  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Fascination  and  information 
and  inspiration  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  equal  portions  from 
Dean  Olson’s  gigantic  (yet 
minute)  slice  of  European 
press  history.  Every  news¬ 
paperman  is  in  his  debt  for  this 
treasury  of  researched  and  dis¬ 
tilled  data  that  proves  anew 
the  power  of  the  press  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  people  from  in¬ 
famies  and  follies  of  their  gov¬ 
ernments  through  the  last  few 
centuries  since  newspapers 
were  first  conceived  and  pub¬ 
lished. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiu 

Remember  that  hilarious 
writer,  Marvin  Kitman,  who  re¬ 
galed  the  country  with  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  President  as  “A  Real 
Lincoln  Republican”  in  1964? 
(His  industrious  press  secre¬ 
tary  was  Rick  Friedman,  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  E&P).  Now 
Candidate  Kitman  has  turned 
Author  Kitman  and  tells  the 
story  of  his  spirited  campaign, 
with  many  references  to  news¬ 
papermen  and  their  papers,  in 
“The  Number-One  Best  Seller” 
(Dial  Press.  135  pages).  He  ex¬ 
plains:  “The  title  wasn’t 

chosen  merely  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  the  public  to 
order  the  book.  (Whenever 
somebody  goes  into  a  bookstore 
and  asks  for  the  number-one 
best  seller,  he  will  receive  this 
book.)  It  was  designed  to  show 
my  support  for  the  Truth-in- 
Packaging  legislation  now  in 
its  fourth  year  of  study  by  Con¬ 
gressional  committees.”  He 
says  the  motto  on  his  family 
crest  is  “Publish  or  Perish.” 
Read  all  about  the  deftist 
dodger  in  the  last  Presidential 
campaign  and  speculate 
whether  he  will  run  again. 


Doubleday  on  Sept.  2  will 
publish  “With  Kennedy”  by 
Pierre  Salinger,  who  served  as 
press  secretary  to  two  Presi¬ 
dents  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
The  former  reporter  is  cur¬ 
rently  vicepresident-interna¬ 
tional  affairs  of  Continental 
Airlines  and  Continental  Air 
Services  and  lives  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

A  novel  of  present-day  Egypt 
by  an  Egyptian  journalist  is 
“The  Man  Who  Lost  His 
Shadow”  (Houghton  Mifflin. 
June  22.  $4.95)  by  Fathy 

Ghanem,  editor  of  Sabah  aU 
Khair,  a  Cairo  weekly. 

The  story  of  an  all-star 
baseball  team  and  its  conscien¬ 
tious  but  misunderstood  man¬ 
ager-pitcher,  Charlie  Brown, 
is  told  by  syndicated  cartoonist 
Charles  M.  Schulz  in  “Charlie 
Brown’s  All-Stars”  (World 
Publishing  Co.,  2231  W.  100th 
St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  Large 
format.  Hardcover.  June  9. 
Color  cartoons  plus  text.  $2.50). 

Eugene  M.  Schwartz,  adver¬ 
tising  authority  who  heads  his 
own  publishing  company.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Research  Institute,  is 
the  author  of  “Breakthrough 
Adyertising:  How  to  Write  Ads 
That  Shatter  Traditions  and 
Sales  Records”  (Prentice-Hall. 
224  pages.  $7.60). 

Tristram  Coffin,  Washington 
journalist  and  author,  has  nearly 
completed  the  manuscript  of  his 
forthcoming  biography,  “Sena¬ 
tor  Fulbright,”  which  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  will  publish. 

Gandhi  was  an  effective  and 
influential  journalist  as  well  as 
a  great  libertarian  leader  and 
religious  philosopher  of  India. 
The  story  of  his  work  as  a 
newspaper  editor  is  recounted 
in  “Mahatma  Gandhi  The  Jour¬ 
nalist”  (By  S.  N.  Bhattachary- 
ya.  Asia  Publishing  House, 
publisher;  Taplinger  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  distributor.  Illustrated. 
195  pages.  $8.60).  The  author 
writes:  “Another  great  quality 
of  Gandhi,  the  editor,  was  his 
direct  and  forthright  manner 
in  conveying  things.  Direct  pre¬ 
sentation  was  the  beauty  of  all 
his  writings.  He  had  clear 
thinking  and  knew  well  what 
he  was  going  to  say.  He  would 
put  forth  his  ideas  and  argu¬ 
ments  in  crisp  short  sentences, 
pregnant  with  meaning.” 

Dan  Wakefield,  who  was  a 
recipient  of  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Journalism  at  Harvarf, 
has  written  200  magazine 
articles  over  the  last  11  years. 
His  fourth  book,  “Between  The 
Lines”  (New  American  La* 
brary.  274  pages.  $6.96),  is  » 
collection  of  19  of  his  articles. 
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9  More  Papers 
Will  Sponsor 
Soap  Box  Races 


Nine  newcomers  are  among 
the  125  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  participating 
as  sponsors  in  the  1966  All- 
American  Soap  Box  Derby  pro¬ 
gram,  29th  running  of  the  boys’ 
coasting  car  competition. 

Local  Derby  races,  conducted 
in  254  communities  under  the 
sponsorship  of  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  and 
civic  organizations,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  field  for  the  All-Amer¬ 
ican  championships  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  Saturday,  August  6. 

Represented  in  the  lineup  are 
48  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  West  Germany,  Canada, 
Venezuela,  Okinawra  and  the 
Philippines. 

At  stake  for  the  11-through 
15-year-old  boys  who  build  and 
drive  their  own  small  coasting 
cars,  is  more  than  $150,000  in 
scholarships  and  U.  S.  Savings 
bonds  awarded  by  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division,  national  sponsor 
of  the  activity. 

Each  local  race  winner  will 
receive  a  $500  savings  bond,  and 
$30,000  in  scholarships  will  be 
presented  to  the  first  nine  place 
finishers  in  the  All-American. 

Newspapers  joining  the  list 
of  sponsors  this  year  are: 

Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
News. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat. 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News  Ar¬ 
gus. 

Greenville  (Pa.)  Record  Ar¬ 
gus. 

Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal 
World. 

Ocean  County  (N.  J.)  Leader. 

Roseburg  (Ore.)  News  Re¬ 
view. 

Fremont  (Calif.)  News  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat. 

Five  of  the  six  communities 
which  have  taken  part  in  every 
All-American  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  1934  have  newspapers 
as  Derby  sponsors  —  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  the  An¬ 
derson  (Ind.)  Herald,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News  and  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union. 


Branham  Named 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Record  has  appointed  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company  as  its  national 
advertising  representative.  The 
paper  was  previously  repre¬ 
sented  by  Jann  &  Kelley. 

editor  8c  publisher 


BRING  ON  THE  COLOR  ORDERS! — Executives  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  inspect  the  latest  addition  of  eight  Hoe  Colormatic  units 
in  the  pressroom,  making  a  total  of  44  units.  From  left  to  right — 
Donald  Patterson,  general  manager;  Joseph  Doyle,  production  man¬ 
ager;  and  William  Carback,  press  room  supervisor. 


Color  Facilities 
Will  Be  Enlarged 
At  Boston  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe  has  placed 
an  order  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  for 
color  convertible  press  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  add  press  capacity 
and  vastly  expand  the  color  cap¬ 
ability  of  its  present  facilities,  it 
was  announced  by  Raymond  R. 
Dittrich,  Hoe  sales  manager. 

The  order  consists  of  a  6-unit 
press  with  two  color  cylinders 
and  one  color  couple,  one  com¬ 
bination  3:2  2:1  folder,  and  six 
fully  automatic  reel,  tension  and 
paster  mechanisms ;  plus  14  color 
cylinders  for  existing  presses. 


According  to  Davis  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Globe,  the  order 
is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  Globe’s  adver- 


John  L.  Dupree,  who  for  the  ti.sing  and  circulation  projec- 
past  eight  years  has  operated  his  lions  for  the  near  future, 
own  niiVilin  nnlnfiona  firm  in  San  Increased  circulation  and 


rw  ¥  •  o  J  e  !?•  is  lii6  result  of  an  exhaustive 

Zone  Coverage  JomsKuder&bmn  analysis  of  the  Globe’s  adver- 

John  L.  Dupree,  who  for  the  ti.sing  and  circulation  projec- 
Extended  for  Ads  P^st  eight  years  has  operated  his  lions  for  the  near  future. 

relations  firm  in  San  Increased  circulation  and 
Glendale,  Calif.  Francisco,  has  gone  to  work  for  ^ii^n^ng  distribution  patterns 

A  project  long  planned  by  the  Ruder  &  Finn,  West  as  a  senior  acconun  a  ^  ® 

display  advertising  department  vicepresident.  He  has  worked  as  [h^filote  a  "toSl V  48  nrinUne 

tionf  of  the  Star  and  the  Bur-  (Jenn.)  C<,mme,ca.i-AppfoI  and  The  order  is  scheduled  for 

, _ 1.  »7 _  n  all  Street  Journal.  delivery  later  this  year. 


the  production  of  six  zoned  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Star  and  the  Bur¬ 
bank  News. 

This  is  an  increase  from  the 
three  zones  formerly  made  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  and  which 
were  listed  as  Glendale,  Burbank 
and  Foothill. 

The  new  designations  are  Zone 
1,  Foothill  West;  Zone  2,  Foothill 
East;  Zone  3,  Burbank  (covered 
by  the  Burbank  News) ;  Zone  4, 
Glendale  North;  Zone  5,  Glen¬ 
dale  South  and  Zone  6,  Eagle 
Rock-Highland  Park. 

Advertisers  may  use  one  or  all 
of  the  zones  at  a  pickup  rate 
after  advertising  has  been  run 
in  the  Glendale  News-Press. 
Classified  advertising  runs  in  the 
entire  Golden  Circle  territory, 
including  all  the  Star  and  Bur¬ 
bank  News  zones  as  well  as  the 
Burbank  Daily  Review. 

Initial  response  to  the  new 
zoning  system  indicated  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  ad¬ 
vertising  coverage  into  the  ter¬ 
ritories  which  they  are  princi¬ 
pally  interested  in  covering. 

• 

Rep  and  Agency  Named 

Los  Angeles 

La  Opinion,  Spanish-language 
daily  here,  has  appointed  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.  as  national  adver- 


The  order  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  later  this  year. 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avcium,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


j  ^  1.  ’  i  j  ITT  j  i  *  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

appointed  Ward-  j  i  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Griffith  Co.  as  national  adver-  J 

tising  representative  and  also  ■  Name . 

has  named  Reach,  McClinton  as  j 
its  advertising  and  public  rela-  i 

tions  agency.  La  Opinion  is  j  City  . . state . 


marking  its  40th  anniversair  «  □  Remittance  enclosed 

under  the  ownership  of  the  !  _ 

T  -r  -I  !  $6.50  a  year,  U.S.  ai 

Lozano  family. 
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$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SALES,  SERVICE,  ETC. 


Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


Here’s  a  round-up  of  what 
weekly  newspapers  are  doing: 

NEW  YORK:  William  J. 
Soriano,  the  Smithtown  Mes¬ 
senger,  has  been  awarded  the 
1966  Ringo  Scholarship  of  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  It 
pays  his  expenses  to  the  annual 
conference  July  17-22  at  Pere 
Marquette  State  Park,  Ill. 

*  *  « 

NEBRASKA — A  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  field  group  wrote  and  edited 
the  Ogallala  Keith  County  News 
on  May  16.  The  students  were 
.supervised  by  Dr.  William  E. 
Hall,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Also  included  in 
field  trips  this  year  are  the  Mc¬ 
Cook  Gazette  and  Holdrege 
Daily  Citizen.  Photo  teams  will 
shoot  picture  pages  for  the 
Grand  Island  Independent, 
Kearney  Hub  and  North  Platte 
T  elegraph-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

DELAWARE  —  The  New 
Castle  Weekly  has  begun  publi¬ 
cation  in  New  Castle.  Publisher 
Reg  Rockwell,  who  puts  out  the 
Newark  Weekly,  is  offering  the 
same  ad  copy  in  both  issues  at 
the  one  place.  Each  paper  will 
have  its  own  news.  Editor  of  the 
New  Castle  Weekly  is  Donald  R. 
Mathewson,  formerly  program 
director  of  radio  station  WTUX, 
Wilmington.  .  .  .  The  Laurel 
State  Register  iias  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Rodney  Smith,  part- 
owner  of  the  Seaford  Leader 
&  News  and.  geneial  manager 
of  Tri-State  Publishing,  Elkton, 
Md. 

*  *  * 

MARYLAND  — The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Carroll  County  Times  has 
been  purchased  by  local  resi¬ 
dents.  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Berman, 
president  and  publisher,  has 
been  a  real  estate  agent  in 
Baltimore.  At  one  time  she 
worked  for  the  Pittsburgh 

Press.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Edgar 
F.  Berman,  is  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey’s  physi¬ 
cian. 

*  «  * 

ILLINOIS  —  Three  grants 
totalling  $1,000  have  been  made 
to  high  school  seniors  from  a 
scholarship  fund  honoring  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Helene  P. 

Bristol,  education  editor  of 

Paddock  Publications,  who  died 
Dec.  30,  1965,  at  the  age  of  39. 
The  program  is  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions.  A 
total  of  $1,400  has  been  donated 
.  .  .  The  Lerner  Home  News¬ 


papers  on  Chicago’s  northside 
took  a  coupon  poll  of  reader  re¬ 
action  to  Fred  W.  Friendly’s 
dispute  with  CBS  on  news 
policy.  The  response — 613  cou¬ 
pons  —  showed  510  backing 
Friendly.  The  poll  was  one  of  a 
series  used  to  localize  national 
events. 

«  *  * 

TENNESSEE  —  The  Fayette¬ 
ville  Elk  Valley  Times  is  now 
publishing  for  Lincoln,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Moore  Counties. 

As  publisher  James  Murray, 
editor  of  the  Tidlahoma  News. 
Business  manager  is  Roy  E. 
Wood  Jr.,  formerly  station  man¬ 
ager  of  WilfSi?,  Manchester. 
Editor  is  Raymond  Edmonds, 
formerly  with  the  Knoxville 
Journal  15  years,  more  recently 
editor  of  the  Summerville  (Ga.) 
News.  The  new  paper  is 
printed  offset  in  8-column  for¬ 
mat.  The  group  has  purchased 
the  Fayetteville  Observer  from 
Robert  M.  Wallace. 

*  *  * 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  When 
the  Milford  Cabinet  raised  its 
subscription  price  to  15  cents  a 
copy  and  $7  per  year,  it  told 
readers,  “we  have  taken  the 
step  reluctantly  but  not  apolo¬ 
getically,  Ice  cream  cones  at 
Howard  Johnson’s  now  cost  20 
cents;  in  many  places  Cokes  cost 
15  cents.  We  have  ‘held  the 
line’  since  August  of  1952. 
During  that  time  the  cost  of 
almost  every  single  item  that 
goes  into  producing  a  news¬ 
paper  has  increased  .  .  .  We  are 
offering  a  considerably  better 
newspaper  than  in  1952.” 

*  *  * 

MAINE — The  Fort  Fairfield 
Review  found  itself  in  a  some¬ 
what  desperate  situation.  Seven 
of  the  eight  columns  on  Page  1 
had  holes  ranging  from  three 
inches  to  six  inches,  and  press 
time  was  minutes  away.  Cuts 
that  had  been  planned  for  the 
page  had  failed  to  arrive  in 
the  mail.  Editor  Kingdon 
Har\’ey  solved  the  problem  by 
leaving  the  spaces  blank  and  in¬ 
serting  “An  Explanation.” 

*  *  * 

COLORADO  —  J.  Glenn 
Donaldson,  Denver  attorney, 
has  been  named  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cervi’s  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Journal,  Denver.  He  has 
been  the  newspaper’s  attorney 
for  11  years.  Eugene  Cervi,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  due  to  illness, 
is  taking  a  leave  fi*om  day-to- 
day  management  of  the  paper 
but  will  continue  to  participate 


and  write  his  “Mile  High  Ob¬ 
servations”  from  wherever  he 
may  be, 

*  *  * 

NEW  JERSEY— The  Ridge¬ 
wood  Herald-News  has  started 
Events  Northwest,  a  tabloid  in¬ 
sert,  to  keep  readers  posted  on 
the  upcoming  events  in  the  area 
in  the  world  of  art,  music, 
drama,  theater,  books,  movies, 
radio  and  television.  One  feature 
is  the  Community  Calendar,  a 
double-page  listing  events  by 
day,  community  and  service 
clubs,  in  addition  to  a  directory 
of  municipal  meetings. 

• 

Weekly  Office 
Is  ‘Bombed’ 

Jensen  Beach.  Fla. 

The  office  of  the  Jensen  Beaxh 
Weekly  Mirror  was  bombed 
May  18,  at  8:20  p.  m.  as  the 
publisher,  Richard  E.  Campbell, 
and  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Indiantown  Press,  Howard 
L.  Haid,  sat  in  the  back  office 
working  on  the  next  issue  of 
the  Press. 

The  bomb  hurled  at  the  plate 
glass  window  was  made  of  a 
quart  wine  bottle,  filled  with 
kerosene  and  carrving  a  lighted 
wick  of  cotton  cloth.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  set  fire  to  a  curtain  and 
500  copies  of  the  Mirror. 

Camnbell,  with  a  small  fire 
extinguisher,  and  Haid,  with  a 
garden  hose,  put  out  the  fire. 

The  local  political  fight  caused 
the  arson  attempt,  according  to 
authorities. 

“This  has  to  be  the  work  of 
some  kind  of  a  nut,”  said 
Campbell. 

He  admitted  having  been 
warned  by  telephone  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  bv  a  caller  who  said: 
“Lav  off  Miller  or  you’ll  end  up 
in  the  river.” 

Edward  T.  Miller,  incumbent 
candidate,  had  bought  space  in 
the  May  19  issu®  of  the  Mirror 
to  slam  back  at  Campbell  over 
an  old  issue  between  them,  and 
an  extra  page  to  advertise  his 
candidacy  for  the  seat  on  the 
bo^rd. 

Damages  from  the  explosion 
amounted  to  less  than  $500, 
Campbell  said,  but  he  added: 

“It  isn’t  the  damage,  it’s  the 
philosophy  at  stake.” 

He  absolyed.  Miller  from 
blame. 

Dr.  Yalnian  Honored 

London 

Dr.  Ahmed  Amin  Yalman,  78, 
Turkish  journalist,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Britain’s  Institute  of  Journalists 
“for  exceptional  services  to  the 
profession  and  the  fundamental 
freedom  of  the  press.”  Yalman 
is  editor  of  Vatan. 


Ohio  ISewsmen  Given 
Prizes;  at  .4P  Dinner 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Awards  for  news-writing  and 
photography  were  presented  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ohio 
Associated  Press  Editors  here 
May  14.  The  winners  of  first 
prizes  were: 

Community  service  —  James 
Gatten,  Springfield  News,  for 
series  of  racial  tensions. 

Enterprise  reporting — Helen 
Borsick  and  Michael  Roberts, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for  ex¬ 
posing  a  “Rembrandt”  painting 
as  a  fake. 

Special  project — James  Fain, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  for  stories 
and  photographs  on  Viet  Nam 
published  as  a  booklet. 

News  writing — Tim  Bleck, 
Dayton  Journal  Herald,  civil 
rights  march  from  Selma,  Ala. 

Feature  writing  —  Seymour 
Rothman,  Toledo  Blade,  prob¬ 
lems  of  childron  on  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

Series  writing — Ann  Heller, 
Dayton  Journal  Herald,  betting 
in  Dayton. 

Editorial  writing  —  Duane 
Croft,  Toledo  Blade. 

News  Photography  —  Bill 
Blackstone,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
marching  coeds  with  “top  ser¬ 
geant”  leader. 

Sports  photogranhy  —  Wally 
Nelson,  Dalton  Daily  News, 
broad  jumper  burrowing  in 
sand. 

Weil  Buys  Weekly 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

The  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Co.  has  purchased  the  Utica 
Sentinel,  a  Macomb  County 
weekly  that  has  been  owned  by 
Stuart  T.  and  Jean  H.  Vender- 
ven  for  22  years.  F.  Granger 
W’eil,  editor  of  the  Times 
Herald,  appointed  Mike  Mid- 
dlesworth,  Sundav  editor,  as 
editor,  as  editor  of  the  Sentinel, 
which  has  a  circulation  of 
9.000.  Roger  Williams,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Richmond 
Revietv  and  the  Independent 
Press,  w’as  named  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Frank  H.  Shepherd  of 
the  Times  Herald  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

• 

Memorial  Seliolarsliip 

Auburn,  Ala. 

A  memorial  scholarship  fund 
for  Mary  Whitley,  editor  of  the 
Auburn  Plainsman,  Auburn 
University  student  newspaper, 
has  reached  $2,500.  Miss  Whit¬ 
ley,  also  a  former  reporter  on 
the  Montgomery'  Advertiser, 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  Feb.  18.  Interest  from 
the  fund  w’ill  be  used  for  a 
scholarship  of  $100  for  a  junior 
majoring  in  journalism. 
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Reporter  Under  Contract 
Digs  into  Florida  Grime 


Miami,  Fla. 

On  April  15  the  Miami  Herald 
won  Sipma  Delta  Chi’s  news¬ 
paper  public  service  award  for 
its  exposure  of  organized  crime 
in  South  Florida.  On  April  19 
the  sheriff  of  Dade  County  (Mi¬ 
ami)  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  investigating  those  dis¬ 
closures. 

Two  months  earlier  the  Her¬ 
ald  series  led  to  indictment  in 
Broward  County  (Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale)  of  another  sheriff  charged 
with  permitting  gambling  to  run 
wide  open. 

Broward  and  Dade  counties 
account  for  one-fourth  of  Flor¬ 
ida’s  six  million  population.  Both 
county  sheriffs  are  waiting  for 
trials.  Does  the  Herald  claim 
credit? 

“I  wouldn’t  say  credit,”  said 
Managing  Editor  George  Beebe. 
“Some  of  the  information  we 
dug  up  fit  into  the  probe  by  the 
Grand  Jury.” 

Prompted  Jury  Inquiry 

Beebe  concedes  the  Grand 
Jury  probably  would  not  have 
been  probing  crime  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  lawmen  to  law¬ 
breakers  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Herald  series. 

Hank  Messick,  whose  byline 
has  been  on  the  expose  series, 
waged  a  similar  campaign  in 
Newport,  Ky.,  for  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  He  is  under 
contract  to  the  Herald.  Beebe 
said  the  original  one-year  con¬ 
tract  has  been  extended. 

Beebe  said  the  Herald  doesn’t 
intend  to  end  crime  —  “You 
can’t!  We’re  trying  to  get  away 
from  entrenched  syndicate  con¬ 
trol  and  get  better  law  enforce¬ 
ment  which  had  gone  badly  to 
pot,”  he  said. 

Beebe  said  the  campaign, 
which  began  last  September,  has 
influenced  federal  agencies  to 
make  “significant  raids,”  closed 
two  naitonwide  bookie  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  let  to  stiffening  of  sen¬ 
tences  and  increased  bail  in  the 
courts. 

Reporter  Trailed 

The  latest  indictment  of  Sher¬ 
iff  T.  A.  Buchanan  was  on  sev¬ 
eral  counts  of  violation  of  state 
election  laws  —  not  reporting 
$25,000  campaign  contributions 
he  allegedly  received  from  a 
gambler  and  reporting  $1,000 
donations  he  never  got  to  cover 
the  big  one. 

Buchanan  also  was  indicated 
on  two  counts  of  perjury, 
charged  with  lying  to  the  Grand 
Jury  during  closed  hearings. 

“Messick  is  not  fearful  but  he 
is  frequently  followed  and 
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Hank  Messick 


threatened,”  Beebe  said.  Herald 
staffers  recently  uncovered  an 
investigation  of  Messick  done  by 
the  two  sheriffs’  offices. 

“The  Broward  Sheriffs  office 
made  a  greater  investigation  of 
Messick  than  of  any  criminal 
recently,”  Beebe  said. 

Beebe  wouldn’t  say  what  the 
campaign  has  cost  the  Herald 
“but  we  feel  we’re  getting  our 
money’s  worth  and  it  was  damn 
necessary.  In  1949  and  1950  a 
similar  probe  .  .  .  led  to  the 
Kefauver  Committee  hearings 
which  smashed  the  S  &  G  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  political  and  crime  con¬ 
trol.” 

“There  seems  a  lot  to  be  done 
yet,”  Beebe  said,  “possibly  up- 
.state.  We  are  very  gratified  with 
the  potential  to  make  South 
Florida  a  better  community.” 

Beebe  denied  charges  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  aimed  at  ridding  the 
sheriff’s  department  of  Buchan¬ 
an  so  an  appointive  sheriff  could 
be  named.  “Both  sheriffs  brought 
themselves  into  it,”  he  said. 

• 

‘Dynamic  Denton’ 

Denton,  Tex. 

An  8-page  rotogravure  sup¬ 
plement  advertising  Denton  was 
published  in  four  Texas  news¬ 
papers  Sunday,  May  15.  The 
.section,  entitled  “Dynamic  Den¬ 
ton,”  was  prepared  as  part  of 
the  community  development 
progH'am  of  the  City  of  Denton. 
It  was  printed  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Houston  Post, 
Austin  American  -  State  man 
and  Denton  Record-Chronicle. 
• 

Chief  Cartoonist 

CL£VELAND 

Ray  Osrin,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  made  chief 
cartoonist,  succeeding  Edward 
Keukes,  who  has  retired. 
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Obituary 

Alfred  L.  Weitschat,  64, 
movie  critic  of  the  Detroit 
News;  May  16. 

*  *  * 

Allan  S.  Waldo,  67,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Army  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  onetime  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  May  16. 

*  *  * 

Thvrber  W.  Cushing,  75,  re¬ 
tired  news  editor  of  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report  and  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post;  May  14. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  J.  Butman,  50,  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News;  May  20. 

*  *  * 

Walter  A.  Rivers  Sr.,  79, 
drama  editor  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  Morning  Call;  long¬ 
time  reporter;  scenario  writer 
and  co-founder  of  Castle  Films; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  B.  Heistand,  63,  former 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Los  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review- Journal;  May  13. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  R.  Todd,  72,  editor  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune 
for  20  years  until  he  retired; 
May  17. 

i|c  i|i  « 

Cissy  Gregg,  63,  food  and 
home  writer  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  who  re¬ 
tired  three  years  ago;  May  10. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Bramson,  85,  pioneer 
news  photographer  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  May  10. 

*  *  * 

W’lLLIAM  J.  McCoOGAN,  69, 
retired  boxing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch; 
May  9. 

*  *  * 

Marion  A.  Baker,  64,  Sweet¬ 
water  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram 
reporter  and  city  editor;  re¬ 
porter  for  Dallas  newspapers, 
publicist  for  grand  producers; 
May  17. 

*  «  * 

George  Kenward,  55,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Ravennev- 
Kent  (Ohio)  Record-Courier; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Bayer,  74,  vet- 
aran  New  York  City  newspaper¬ 
man,  publicist  for  the  Borden 
Company’s  “Elsie  the  Cow,”  and 
lately  an  editorial  writer  for 
Hearst  Newspapers;  May  20. 

«  «  * 

Eric  Liljeholm,  61,  copy 
editor  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  a  newspaperman 
for  40  years;  May  19. 

*  4>  * 

Moody  I.  Irwin,  65,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Cle- 


Sam  Castan 


Castan,  Look  Editor, 
Killed  in  Viet  Nam 

Sam  Castan,  Look  magazine’s 
senior  editor  at  Hong  Kong,  was 
killed  in  action  May  21  in  the 
highlands  of  Viet  Nam  while  he 
was  covering  the  First  Cavalry 
Division’s  “Operation  Crazy 
Horse”.  His  death  was  attribu¬ 
ted  to  mortar  fire. 

“He  never  was  a  rear  echelon 
reporter,”  said  T.  George  Har¬ 
ris,  a  Look  editor.  “He  exposed 
himself  to  hostile  fire  repeatedly, 
living  with  Special  Forces  and 
going  on  patrols.” 

Castan,  31,  had  been  covering 
the  war  since  1963,  with  time 
out  for  trips  to  Cyprus  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the 
fighting  in  those  areas. 

Castan  moved  his  wife, 
Frances,  and  baby  daughter  to 
Hong  Kong  in  December  of  1965. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  awarded 
Castan  its  1964  medal  for  best 
magazine  reporting  for  his  arti¬ 
cles  on  Viet  Nam. 

Castan,  a  graduate  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  joined  Look  as  a 
trainee  in  1957,  after  two  years 
of  U.S.  Army  duty,  principally 
in  Paris.  Within  three  years,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Look 
writing  staff  in  1960  with  the 
title  of  assistant  editor.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  Senior  Editor  a 
year  later  at  the  age  of  26. 


bume  County  Times  at  Heber 
Springs,  Ark.;  May  20. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Hendrick  Eustis 
Philups,  66,  a  Washington 
socialite  and  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
iregton  Star;  May  25. 
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Tom  Harris 

{Continued  from  'page  15) 

You  almost  have  to  be  a  college 
graduate  today  to  get  into  the 
editorial  offices  of  our  great 
newspapers.  This  is  fine  in  an 
educated  world,  but  we  should 
not  overlook  the  bright  fellow 
who  has  a  nose  for  news  but 
who  never  went  to  college.  Take 
him  in,  use  his  talents  and  if 
necessary  pay  his  way  through 
night  school. 

4.  Newsreels  will  kill  news¬ 
papers.  No  comment. 

5.  Radio  will  kill  newspapers. 
No  comment. 

6.  Tv  will  kill  newspapers. 
Brief  comment:  They  can’t  com¬ 
pete  for  local  news  or  intimate 
local  news.  No  mother  can  clip 
her  daughter’s  picture  from  a 
TV  screen  and  paste  it  in  a 
scrapbook.  No  one  can  clip  a 
coupon  for  100  extra  trading 
stamps  from  a  TV  screen  and 
hand  it  in  at  the  grocery  store. 
No  tv  can  compete  with  price 
ads.  Most  people  w’ould  rather 
turn  to  Perry  Mason  or  Get 
Smart  or  Peyton  Place  than 
watch  a  documentary. 

7.  The  New  York  Graphic  is 
the  newspaper  of  tomorrow:.  No 
comment. 

As  to  the  newspaper  of  to¬ 
morrow — and  I  don’t  know  just 
how  soon  tomorrow:  is,  I  see: 

A  newspaper  in  a  somew’hat 
smaller  format,  one  not  so 
cumbersome  to  handle  as  our 
standard  8-column  inch 

page. 

It  will  be  printed  in  bigger 
type  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
population  which  is  adding  years 
to  its  life  span.  Already  more 
papers  have  embraced  9-point 
type  than  any  other  size. 

It  will  be  better  printed.  Some 
sections  at  first  will  appear  in 
offset  for  better  picture  repro¬ 
duction.  Eventually — if  the  pres¬ 
ent  slow  engraving  problem  can 
be  licked  and  present  offset 
speeds  juiced  up — the  whole 
paper  may  be  in  offset.  Certainly 
there  will  be  brighter  and  better 
non-smear  inks. 

It  will  have  more  color.  A 
recent  survey  of  750  daily  papers 
shows  that  already  634  are 
using  color  and  63  percent  of 
them  are  using  three  and  four 
colors  for  newspictures  and 
advertising. 

It  will  be  better  illustrated — 
more  dramatic  pictures,  more 
charts,  graphs  and  maps  so  that 
the  reader  may  not  only  get  the 
text  but  a  visual  picture  at  the 
same  time.  Great  work  in  this 
field  is  now  going  on  at  the  New 
York  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  to  name 
a  few.  I 

It  will  be  distributed  in  a 


plastic,  w'aterproof,  damage- 
proof  bag,  such  as  the  New 
York  Times  is  now  using  on  its 
Sunday  paper  for  mail  sub¬ 
scribers. 

And,  of  course,  it  wdll  have 
interesting,  compelling,  better 
covered,  better  written  contents. 

It  probably  will  be  in  a  five 
or  six  column  format.  These  col¬ 
umns  are  easier  to  read  than  the 
conventional  small  column  we 
use  today. 

And  it  will  contain  better 
looking  advertising — really  the 
work  of  artists  designed  to  catch 
the  eye  and  sell  more  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  will  continue  to  have  a 
good  classified  ad  section. 

It  may  even  be  sold  a  la  carte 
in  sections  since  it  wdll  be 
highly  departmentalized  as  are 
some  papers,  including  the  St. 
Petersburg  'Times,  today.  This 
will  mean  that  the  man  who 
wants  only  the  sports  section 
w’ill  be  able  to  buy  it  alone — or 
the  financial  section  or  the  wire 
or  local  news  sections. 

In  cities  w’here  there  is  a 
strong  metropolitan  paper,  the 
second  paper  will  become  strictly 
local  to  provide  the  provincial 
or  local  new's  in  more  detail  than 
the  metropolitan  paper  can  give, 
We  are  engaged  in  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  St.  Petersburg 
w'ith  the  Evening  Independent. 

And  papers  w’ill  be  highly 
zoned  to  satisfy  the  provincial 
or  neighborhood  needs  of  readers 
and  advertisers  in  suburbs,  ad¬ 
jacent  communities  and  even  the 
state.  Our  morning  paper  now 
has  some  13  zones.  It  is  a  coming 
trend  to  meet  the  competition  of 
shoppers  and  throw’aw’ays,  but 
more  importantly  to  serve  the 
readers  best. 

But  w’e  must  remember  that 
what  makes  a  good  newspaper 
is  good  dedicated  people — good 
staff. 


Law  Voided 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

agreed  that  the  law  was  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  vague. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
and  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.,  concurring  in  the  main  find¬ 
ing,  pointed  out  that  the  court 
had  jurisdiction  to  bypass  usual 
procedures  and  review  quickly 
any  cases  involving  freedom  of 
expression. 

Editorial  comment  on  Election 
Day  had  been  effectively  silenced 
since  the  arrest  of  Editor  Mills, 
it  w’as  observed  by  Justice  Doug¬ 
las.  “The  chilling  effect  of  this 
prosecution  is  thus  anything  but 
hypothetical,”  he  remarked. 

The  Supreme  Court  remanded 
the  case  to  the  Alabama  courts 
for  action  not  inconsistent  with 
its  ruling. 


N.Y.  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

will  be  columns  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Art  Buchwald 
and  Mike  Harrington  (Trib), 
Harriet  Van  Home  (W-'T)  and 
Bob  Considine  and  William 
Buckley  Jr.,  (J-A).  It  is  also 
expected  that  Alan  Keller,  W-T, 
will  be  carried.  Cartoonists  will 
include  Basset  (W-T),  Bill 
Mauldin  (Trib)  and  Jim  Berry 
from  the  W-T. 

Associate  editors  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  are  Sheldon  Zalaznick 
(Trib)  and  Ted  Levine  (W-T). 

In  addition  to  this  wide  range 
of  talent,  the  Sunday  paper  will 
become  a  hefty  package  by  in¬ 
cluding  the  J-A’s  television 
guide,  the  Tribune’s  “Bookweek” 
and  “New  York”  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  and  12  standard  pages  of 
comics. 

Smiling,  Kamm  noted:  “And 
if  you’re  interested  in  news 
sources,  we’re  taking  AP,  UPI, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Washington  Post  News  service, 
the  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  service,  the  Hearst 
Headline  Service  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
service.” 

Kamm’s  final  comment:  “Our 
initial  run  will  pass  the  million 
mark.” 

A  short  walk  from  Kamm’s 
department  leads  across  the  blue 
room  and  into  the  office  of 
James  Bellows,  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Full  Competition 

Softly-spoken  but  resolute. 
Bellows  said:  “We  see  no  need 
for  changes  in  the  style  or  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Tribune.  Addition¬ 
ally,  we  shall  be  in  full  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  evening  newspaper 
produced  in  this  plant,  although 
we  shall  be  sharing  photograph¬ 
ic,  art  and  library  services.  Our 
point  of  cooperation,  of  course, 
will  be  mainly  in  production  of 
the  Sunday  paper.” 

Bellows  said  he  w’elcomed  the 
merger.  “It  gives  us  a  more 
solid  base  to  work  from.  My 
hope  is  that  the  Tribune  w’ill 
maintain  and  increase  the  selec¬ 
tive  audience  which  it  has  built 
up  over  the  years.  I’m  also  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  will  benefit  from  the 
‘Sunday  Showcase’  provided  by 
the  WJT  which  each  week  will 
take  many  Tribune  features  to 
a  w’ider  readership.” 

Bellow’s  office  windows  look 
out  over  the  Hudson  River.  In 
the  distance  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
ery  could  be  seen.  For  the  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  in  his  new 
office  in  the  merged-corporation 
the  statue,  among  its  many  sym¬ 
bolisms,  could  be  seen  to  repre¬ 
sent  new  found  freedom  from 
former  financial  uncertainties. 


Merger  Strike  Talks 
Concentrate  On  Guild 

As  the  strike  against  New 
York  City’s  three  merged  news¬ 
papers  entered  a  second  month, 
mediation  efforts  were  concen¬ 
trated  this  weekend  on  ending 
the  dispute  between  the  news¬ 
paper  guild  and  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  Inc. 

Agreement  with  the  guild,  the 
only  striking  union,  is  being  de¬ 
layed  mainly  by  demands  for 
obseiwance  in  seniority  in  hiring 
personnel. 

Four  printing  craft  unions 
seeking  contracts  with  the  new 
corporation  are  also  continuing 
to  negotiate.  They  represent  the 
pressmen,  stereotypers,  mailers 
and  drivers. 

Matt  Meyer,  WJT  president, 
characterized  their  demands  as 
calling  for  “additional  man¬ 
power  and  restrictive  practices.” 
He  said  such  elements  were  not 
contained  in  “clean  but  expen¬ 
sive  packages  negotiated  with 
five  other  craft  unions.” 


Shand  Retires 
At  New  York  News 

Robert  G.  Shand,  because  of 
illness,  retired  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  it  W’as  announced  by  F. 
M.  Flynn,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  R.  W.  Clarke,  editor. 

Shand  joined  the  New’s  in 
1923  and  was  managing  editor 
for  17  years  before  he  became 
executive  editor  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by 
William  A.  Casselman,  who 
joined  the  News  in  1925  and 
w’ho  has  been  managing  editor. 

Floyd  Barger,  w’ho  joined  the 
News  in  1942,  was  made  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Michael  O’¬ 
Neill  was  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor.  O’Neill  has 
been  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor  and  went  to  the  News  in 
1956  from  the  UPI. 

• 

Newsprint  Record 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
set  new  records  for  April  and 
the  first  four  months  in  1966. 
Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
575,940  tons  of  newsprint  in 
April  1966,  or  5.9%  over  the 
543,917  tons  used  in  April  1966 
and  9.1%  over  the  528,108  tons 
consumed  in  April  1964.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  each 
April  1966,  1965  and  1964.  In 
first  four  months  of  1966  ANPA 
reporting  newspapers  consumed 
2,185,489  tons  or  7.6%  over  the 
2,030,548  tons  consumed  in  1965 
period  and  11.9%  over  the 
1,952,394  tons  used  in  1964 
period. 
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NO  PROSECUTION 


‘Check’  Journalism 
Aired  in  Commons 


By  Edwin  Roth 

London 

A  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  8-million-circulation  British 
Sunday  newspaper  News  of  the 
World  for  making  payments  to 
the  Moor  Murder  trial’s  prosecu¬ 
tion  witnesses,  David  and  Maur¬ 
een  Smith,  was  demanded  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  trial. 
Judge  Sir  Fenton  Atkinson  had 
remarked  angrily:  “It  seems  to 
me  a  gross  interference  with  the 
course  of  justice.’’  (E&P,  April 
30). 

But  Attorney-General  Sir  El- 
wyn  Jones,  who  personally  pros¬ 
ecuted  at  this  trial,  has  refused 
to  take  proceedings  against  the 
newspaper  for  “check-book  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  Attorney-General  ex¬ 
plained:  “There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  testimony  of  any  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  murder  trial  referred 
to  was  affected  by  the  payments 
in  question.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  I  have  decided  not  to 
take  proceedings  in  respect  of 
the  newspaper  concerned. 

“However,  the  practice  of 
paying  witnesses  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  subject  matter  of 
a  trial,  and  interviewing  them 
about  that  information  before 
they  give  evidence,  does  give  rise 
to  serious  problems  in  relation  to 
the  administration  of  justice. 
Accordingly,  the  government 
proposes  to  examine  these  prob¬ 
lems  with  a  view  to  making  such 
changes  in  the  law  as  may  prove 
necessary.” 

Con.servative  Gresham  Cooke: 
“Is  the  Attorney-General  aware 
that  many  people  think  that 
practices  of  this  nature,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  Moors  trial,  should 
be  stamped  on  very  hard,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  belief  that  pay¬ 
ments  to  witnesses  in  criminal 
trials,  where  they  get  bigger 
sums  if  convictions  are  assured, 
may  lead  to  witnesses  erring  in 
the  truth  of  the  evidence  that 
they  give  in  trials?”  (Cheers  of 
agreement  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.) 

Of  Public  Concern 

Sir  Elwyn  Jones:  “I  am 
aware  of  this  public  concern, 
which  I  share  myself.  However, 
I  should  not  by  silence  accept 
the  suggestion  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  a  bigger  sum  was 
offered  in  the  event  of  a  convic¬ 
tion.  If  that  were  to  remain 
without  challenge,  it  might  be 
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unfair  to  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  Conservative  “front 
bencher”  and  former  cabinet 
minister  Quintin  Hogg,  a  law¬ 
yer,  asked:  “Did  I  understand 
from  the  Right  Honorable  and 
Learned  Gentleman,  because  he 
put  his  answer  in  the  form  of 
what  I  thought  a  double  nega¬ 
tive,  that  the  suggestion  that 
the  payment  was  contingent  on 
a  particular  result  is  without 
foundation  —  because  that  is 
w’hat  particularly  worried  a 
great  number  of  people,  includ¬ 
ing  myself?” 

Sir  Elwyn  Jones:  “There  was 
some  evidence  orally  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  that  was  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  However,  other  evidence 
obtained  by  the  police  was  to 
the  contrary  effect,  and  the  most 
important  factor  which  decided 
me  not  to  take  proceedings  was 
the  knowledge  that  the  evidence 
of  the  two  witnesses,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  was  not  affected  by 
any  of  these  payments  at  all.” 

The  Liberal  party  leader  Jo¬ 
seph  Grimond,  a  lawyer,  asked: 
“Is  the  Attorney-General  aware 
that  there  will  be  general  satis¬ 
faction  that  he  is  going  to  look 
into  this  matter,  and  that  there 
is  widespread  disquiet  over  these 
matters,  whether  or  not  they  are 
dependent  upon  a  conviction? — 
(Cheers) — Will  he  also  bear  in 
mind  when  examining  them  that 
responsibility  must  surely  lie  on 
the  proprietors  and  owners  of 
newspapers,  and  must  not  be 
sloughed  off  on  to  editors  and 
n  ewspa  pei-men  ?  ’  ’ 

Problem  for  Press  Owners 

Sir  Elwyn  Jones:  “I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Right  Honorable  Gen¬ 
tleman  for  that  intimation.  This 
is  a  problem  which  the  press 
proprietors  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  journalists  have  to  face. 
It  is  essential  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try  there  should  be  no  trial  by 
newspaper,  and  that  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  justice  should  not  be 
polluted  by  external  pressures.” 
(Loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.) 

Conservative  Mark  Carlisle,  a 
lawyer,  asked :  “Is  the  Attorney- 
General  aware  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  payment  was  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  result  as  whether 
or  not  the  untness  thought  that 
the  payment  was  contingent  on 
the  result?  Surely  there  was 
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For  His  Train  of  Thoughts 

Portland  Ore. 

When  L.  H.  Gregory  wrote  in  the  Sunday  magazine 
Northwest,  .  .we’d  like  to  have  a  caboose  for  a  den  in  our 
backyard,  but  since  the  women  don’t  like  it,  there’s  slight 
chance  we’ll  have  one.  .  .”,  the  Oregonian  sports  editor  for 
46  years  called  this  one  wrong. 

His  daughter,  her  sister-in-law,  friends  and  admirers 
connived  to  dumfound  Greg  with  a  real  caboose  for  his 
birthday  May  18. 


Greg  is  camera  shy  and  refuses  to  tell  his  age,  but  it’s  no 
secret  he  loves  trains.  Staff  photographer  Dave  Falconer 
caught  him  just  after  examining  his  caboose,  (see  cut), 
complete  with  cupola,  jaunt  smoke  stack,  cast-iron  stove  with 
a  fire  laid  and  ready  to  light.  Hard  coal’s  in  the  bunker, 
switch  lists  and  report  forms  in  the  conductor’s  desk. 

It’s  stripped  of  all  names  and  numbers,  but  Greg’s  caboose 
was  rolling  on  the  Union  Pacific  line  out  of  Spokane  as  late 
as  March  23.  It’s  trucks  were  cast  in  1918.  A  truck  bore  its 
38,000  pounds  to  his  house,  a  crane  followed  to  lift  the 
caboose  to  the  parking  strip. 

Greg  is  thinking  of  trucking  it  down  to  the  beach  for  a 
summer  house.  He  and  his  railroad  friends  could  sit  in  the 
cupola  and  talk  of  early  days  in  railroading — tell  tales  like 
those  he  wrote  a  few  Sundays  ago  of  caboose  riding  and 
conductors’  mishaps  and  feats. 


clear  evidence  in  this  case  that 
that  was  the  belief  of  the  wit¬ 
ness!  Would  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  not  agree  that  it  is  wholly 
monstrous  for  a  payment  to  be 
made  to  an  important  witness 
prior  to  his  giving  evidence?” 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  Elw’yn  Jones:  “Those  are 
important  matters,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  long  process  of 
questioning  a  witness  before  he 
gives  evidence,  sometimes  be¬ 
tween  committal  proceedings 
and  the  trial,  has  possibilities  of 
grave  impropriety  for  the  prop¬ 
er  conduct  of  the  trial.” 
( Cheei-s. ) 

Laborite  Fred  Blackburn 
asked  angrily:  “Is  the  Attorney- 
General  aware  that,  whether  the 
newspaper  promised  more  or 
less,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
resentment  in  my  constituency, 
where  these  witnesses  live?” 

Sir  Elwyn  Jones:  “I  am 
aware  of  the  public  feeling  on 
this  matter,  and  I  am  grateful 
that  these  questions  and  the 
opinions  that  have  been  ex¬ 


pressed  in  the  House  have  un¬ 
derlined  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  I  hope  that  even  before 
any  government  action  is  taken. 
Fleet  Street  will  now  put  its 
House  in  order.”  (Loud  cheers.) 


Nick  Kotz  Receives 
The  Clapper  Prize 

Montreal 

Nathan  K.  (Nick)  Kotz  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Minneapolis  Trihiine  re¬ 
ceived  the  22nd  annual  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Memorial  Award 
at  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  convention 
here  May  21. 

The  award  of  $1,000  w’as  for 
his  disclosure  that  summertime 
anti-poverty  jobs  were  being 
filled  on  a  patronage  basis.  A 
panel  of  five  newspapermen 
unanimously  selected  Kotz  “for 
his  comprehensive  and  discern¬ 
ing  reporting  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Scripps-Howard 
columnist  Raymond  Clapper.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeicspaper  Appraisers  ^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

IT’s  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYME24T 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(2(15)  262-1751 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

l-times  80c  per  line 

l-timet  90c  per  line 

Mimes  $1.00  per  line 

l-time  $1.10  per  line 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

“ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

l-times  .  $1.25  per  line 

)-times  $1.35  per  line 

Mimes  .  $1.45  per  line 

L-time  .  $1.55  per  line 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  cuts  or  other 
decorations  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Aye.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ploio  2-7050 


,\N  NOUNCEMENTS 

^  Newspaper  Brokers 

,  IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write :  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  Florida 
32401.  ; 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
,  Licensed  Broker.  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 

WESTERN  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES 
I  J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 

I  Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

i  CONFIDENTIAL  NBXWnATIONS 
I  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

I  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

I  in  Eastern  states 

;  W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.  t 

I  Duix>nt  Circle  Building  l 

Washington,  D.C.  20036  ' 

I  (AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311  , 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspatier  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

66-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY,  2-%  miles 
from  Kinkaid  Lake.  Reason :  retiring. 
L.  M.  Johnson,  Ava,  Illinois  62907. 

FOR  S7-M  CASH  YOU  CAN  BUY 
controlling  interest  in  two  established, 
well-equipped  offset  weeklies.  Both 
money-makers,  paid  subscriptions — good 
advertising  rates.  Very  unusual  op- 
I  portunity.  S40-M  gross  and  $18-M  net. 

'  Write:  Publishers.  Box  5036,  Fort 
i  Worth.  Texas  76108. 

i  MIDWEST  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  rich 
!  farm-industrial  community.  Owner  nets 
I  820.000  yearly.  $50,000  down.  Please 
'  tell  aliout  yourself  in  inquiry.  Larry 
!  Tnwe  Agency.  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park.  Fla.,  32789. 

I  FARM  PUBLICATION  AND  PLANT 
1  Long-time  high  earnings  record.  Man- 
'  agement  available.  Requires  $80M  cash 
'  down  on  $275M  price.  Box  1914.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

i  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Zone  6. 

grossing  $40,000.  Good  net.  Great  po- 
;  tential  in  new  industries.  Price  $48,000. 

I  At  least  $12,000  down.  Also  five  Mis¬ 
souri  papers  ranging  from  $22,000  to 
'  $75,000.  Jim  Southern  Newspaper 
Sales,  6329  Ash.  Raytown.  Mo.,  64133. 

READY  TO  GO  DAILY 

Exclusive  Western  County  Seat  Semi- 
Weekly  should  convert  to  daily  to  meet 
ne?da  of  fast-growing  community. 
Newspai)er  gross  over  $200,000.  Ideal 
proiierties  like  this  are  hard  to  find. 

TIMOTHY  A.  O'CONNOR 

257  Morgan  Bldg.,  (AC)  503 

Portland.  Oregon.  Ph.  22.3-9130 

LEADING  MINNESOTA  WEEKLY. 
Part  interest  to  qualified  editor.  Option 
to  buy  out  in  few  years.  Minimum 
$30-M  down.  O'piiortunity  for  cha'n. 
$90,000  gross.  Box  1961,  Bklitor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

i  1.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly. 

$125,000.  Terms. 

I  2.  TEXAS.  Exclusive  weekly, 
j  $55.f00.  'Terms. 

I  3.  SOUTHWEST.  Exclusive  weekly. 
$35,000.  Terms. 

!  4.  SOLTHEAST.  Exclusive  weekly. 
$15,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.. 

Los  .Angeles.  California,  90028 

j  WANTED :  Exi>erienced  newspaperman 
to  invest  in  or  buy  weekly  newspaper 
'  in  North  Central  Florida.  Box  1966, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FOR  S.ALE; — The  Bloomfield  News, 
county  seat  weekly  and  job  shop, 
Bloomfield,  Indiana  47424.  Priced  to 
sell! 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties!  Cash  or  terms!  Confidential  I  Phil 
’Turner,  Citizen-News,  1645  N.  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  Ph. 
(213)  469-1234. 

Business  Opportunities 

TOP  AD  SALESMAN  (37)  seeks 
weekly  to  net  $13M — or  seeks  partner 
for  larger  paper.  Box  1913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLICATION  PLANT  with  2-unit 
web  offset  press,  and  well-equipped 
plant  for  large  volume.  Death  of  owner 
forces  sale.  Gross  last  year  over  $250M. 
Profit  over  $50M.  Buyer  should  have 
between  $35  M  and  $50  M  down  payment. 
Dean  Sellers,  Newspai)er  Broker,  625 
E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  85201. 

I  Manuscript  Typing 

,  MANUSCRIPT  TYPING,  evenings.  Call 
26.5-7300,  Ext.  108,  between  9  and  5 
weekdays. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Filler*. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time  P.O. 
Box  6461,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101, 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos;  40- 
page  press:  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  646, 
Orange,  N.J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

NEWSPAPEiR  PLANT.  96-page  stand- 
ard,  has  time  available  for  established 
tabloid  or  standard  newspaiwr.  Large, 
modern  shop.  William  Spear,  Matzner 
Publications.  Rte.  23,  Wayne,  N.J 
(AC  201)  696-3800. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyor* 

EDWARDS  TRANSFER  CO..  INC. 
1100  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75202 
1315  Ashland  St.,  Dallas,  Texas  775201 
(AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

I  Circulation  Service 

CIRCULATION  INSTALLATION  on 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  publications 
carrier  collect,  copyrighted  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  and  securing  more 
subscribers.  Turning  free  circulation 
to  paid  or  giving  controls  of  revenues 
j  on  optional  paid  so  publisher  will  re¬ 
ceive  all  revenues.  Installations  made 
since  1925.  Best  of  reference  on  other 
pai)ers  furnished.  For  details,  phone 
collect  or  write  to:  Hoshell  Carrier 
Charge  System,  945  Mapleton  Ave..  Oak 
Park,  Illinois.  Ph ;  (AC  312)  Euclid 
3-2451. 

Features  Available 

If  you  don’t  use  Lippmann,  Reston  or 
i  Alsop,  you  need  Wallace’s  weekly  col- 
>  umn.  The  SIXTIEIS,  Box  15,  Fraser, 
I  N.Y.  13T53. 

!  BELLY  LAUGHS  weekly!  Try  Oscar 
Jay’s  Banquet  Table  humor  column  4 
weeks  free.  Write  Box  5544,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  55408. 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotyi>es — Interlypes — Ludlow* 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

MODEX,  5  LINOTYPE.  #55142.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Good  supply  of  spars 
parts.  $1500.  Standard-Journal,  Box  7, 
Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 

MODEL  29  LINOTYPE  72-90  Hydra- 
quadder,  6  pocket  disk,  fee<ler,  auto 
ejector.  4  mags,  18-24  two  letter  molds, 
electric  pot,  220.  Motlel  31  Lino,  quad- 
der,  feeder,  3  mags,  6  pocket,  auto 
ejector,  220  electric  pot.  Both  machines 
have  had  excellent  care,  are  in  perfect 
running  condition.  Really  perfect.  Don 
Mathieu.  617  E.  Highland  Ave..  Villa 
Park.  Illinois  60181.  (AC  312)  832-1479. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  28,  1966 


Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room  | 

JUSTOWRITER  PAIR.  8-pt.  repro-  | 
<iucer,  12-pt.  recorder.  Used  less  than 
year  three  days  a  week.  Pick  up  l^se 
payments.  CJeorge  Williams.  Box  228. 
Brookfield,  Mo.  _ _ 

GUARANTEED  A-1  MATS  from  14  to 
48pt  for  G4.  G4-4  Intertyi>e8  or  models 
30,  32,  33,  34,  35  or  36  Linoty|)es.  Let 
us'  know  your  needs,  and  will  send 
proofs  and  prices.  Also  have  TTS 
g^.316  Aurora  with  Bold  and  SVi^ilOO  | 
Spartan  Book  with  Heavy.  Midwest 
Matrix,  712  Fe<leral  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60605. 

L.  &  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.**  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY  . 

111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C.  i 

World*s  largest  distributor  of  j 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks  I 

Telephone:  919-835-1513  | 

LINOTYPE&  -7  model  18*s  Microtherm 
Pot.  2  Magazines,  Mohr  Dial  Control, 
Margach  Feeder,  4  Molds,  well-main- 
tain^.  Can  be  seen  running.  $1650. 
Model  5,  Gas  Feeder,  $950.  Don  Ma- 
thieu,  617  E.  Highland  Ave.,  Villa 
Park,  Illinois  60181.  (AC  312)  832- 
1479. _ 

PRACrriCALLY  NEW  AND  UNUSED 
Fairchild  non-counting  perforator  TPE 
214  for  sale.  Company  going  out  of 
business.  New  $20.85;  will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer.  R.  D.  Royston,  300 
6th  Ave.,  Room  275,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  i 
15222.  (AC  412)  261-56,30. 

Engraving  Equipment  I 

QUICK  SALE  WAN*rED  for  Fairchild  j 
8  X  10,  65  screen  Scan-A-Graver  with 
cabinet,  microscope.  Asking  $2000. 
Make  a  cash  offer  and  you  may  get  a 
real  bargain.  Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath 
Times,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 

BRAND  NEW  PAIR(7HILD  Journalist  I 
8  X  10  Scan-A-Graver.  Enlarges  half  I 
tones  and  line  cuts.  Used  two  months ; 
went  offset.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo.  | 

12  X  18  PHOTO  LATHE  in  excellent  I 
condition.  Buy  outright  for  balance  due  I 
on  lease-purchase  agreement,  or  as-  ! 
sume  lease  and  make  monthly  payment.  I 
Machine  nearly  half  paid  for.  Citizen,  j 
Windom,  Minnesota  56101.  j 

Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale  \ 

4  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  operations  of  bottom  wrap,  top 
wrap,  automatic  feeder  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire  producing  bun¬ 
dles  completely  wrapped  and  protected 
on  four  sides.  Maximum  capacity  20 
bundles  per  minute,  half-fold  or  tab 
size,  22%  inch  cut-off.  but  may  be  ' 
modified  for  21^4  inch  cut-off.  Variable  ! 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  60  to 
100  lb.  Clupak  or  equivalent  in  36  inch  1 
marneter  rolls,  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con¬ 
trols.  wrapper  paper  reel  stands  in- 
cludetl.  Power  requirements;  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  CVcle ;  com¬ 
pressed  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  53201.  Phone;  414-271-6000. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

OFFSBTT  EQUIPMENT 
Hamada  7-Star  press  with  receding  pile 
stacker;  Goodkin  18-inch  vertical 
camera :  nuArc  RR-26  Jet  Lineup  table, 
usM  less  than  one  year,  new  in  1963. 
^**ke  all  for  $3500.  *rhe  Republican- 
Record.  Carrollton.  Missouri  64633. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

2— 44"  SEYBOLD  CUTTERS,  one  with 
air  flotation,  6"  knife  clearance  job 
controls.  Write:  PEARL  EQUIPMENT, 
Box  26,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37202. 

4f2  KELLY,  goo<l  operating  condition  : 
metal  caster;  router  like  new;  Baum 
folder  17"  X  22"  with  conveyor;  stitch¬ 
er,  >,4";  Hamilton  Galley  cabinets  and 
trays;  Hammond  Trim-O-Saw.  All  good 
condition.  Priced  fair.  Brooklyn  Park 
Publishing,  Inc.,  Osseo,  Minnesota 
55369. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  AJcron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  *rUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1. 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
‘*New8paper  Blquipment  Dealers** 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

I^TiNITS  GOSS 

22%— Arch  Type  Units— 3  Double  Fold-  I 
ers  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters — 3  | 
Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Fountains —  | 
STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot —  | 

2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back  ! 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi  I 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick  1 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

NO.  1  MIEHLE.  HIGH  SiailAL  NO.,  j 
helical  gears,  gas  flame,  1^2  h.p.  I 

3- phase  motor  with  variable  speed  1 

controls  and  reverse.  One  of  the  finest,  | 
smoothest  Miehles  in  Wis.  Available 
June.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Can  | 
be  moved  without  tearing  down.  At-  I 
tachetl  Omaha  folder  and  4  turtles  if  : 
desired.  Also  Model  7.  Intertype.  Tri- 
0>unty  News.  Osseo.  Wisconsin  54758.  I 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22-34"  i 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible  ' 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End  ] 

I  Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists.  | 

I  Az'ailable  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

NO.  1  MIEHLE  15172  with  5  HP 
Varidrive  motor,  automatic  Cross 
1  Feetler,  attached  Omaha  folder;  also 
1  Ludlow  02567  with  30,  86,  42,  48 

Tempo  Heavy  and  48  condensed.  Model 
14  Linotype  #29458.  Micromatic  Ro¬ 
tary  Shaver.  Record-Bulletin,  Prosser, 
Washington  99350. 

MODEL  **E**  DUPLEX  #1163  will  be 
available  when  we  go  offset  in  a  few 
weeks.  Includes  sixteen  chases  15%  x 
22%  inside  and  four  turtles.  $2750  and  i 
located  in  Illinois.  The  Chronicle  Pub. 
Company.  Inc.,  1501  B.  Main,  St. 
Charles,  Illinois  60174. 

UUPLEX  FLATBkd  8-page  standard 
or  16-page  tabloid.  Excellent  condition. 
$2,000  as  is,  where  is.  Gone  offset. 
Church  World  Pub.  Co.,  19-21  Com¬ 
mercial  St..  Portland.  Maine  04111. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Straight  line  newspaper  press.  Serial 
No.  2247.  Three  units  with  folder.  4 
plates  wide.  22%*  cutoff.  100  hp  West- 
inghouse  drive  motor  and  10  hp  jog 
motor.  Control  board,  extra  blankets  & 
rollers  and  short  conveyor.  Motorized 
hoist  for  roll  handling  and  manual  ten¬ 
sion.  Good  operating  condition. 


DUPLEX 


straight  line  newspaper  press.  Serial 
No.  408.  Four  units,  4  plates  wide  with 
double  former.  100  hp  G.  E.  drive  mo¬ 
tor  and  G.  E.  control  panel.  Two  end 
roll  stands  and  power  hoist.  2214"  cut¬ 
off.  Extra  blankets,  rollers  and  short 
conveyor. 

For  further  information  contact 
A.  I.  Sanford 

SAVANNAH  NEWS-PRESS 

Savannah,  Georgia  31402 


Presses  &  Machinery 

EXCLUSIVE 

OFFERING 

BY  INLAND  - 

Goss  Unitube,  800  series 
Installed  1959 
12  Units,  3  Folders, 

6  Double  Color  Humps 
Speeds  in  excess  of  40,000 
New  Press  Appearance 
Available  late  1967 

Can  be  sold  as  4,  6,  8,  12  Unit 
Press.  Individual  units  are  also 
offered. 

.  .  .  Write,  Wire  or  Call  ,  .  . 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
Area  Code  816 — BA  1-9060 


POR  SALE:  Micro-  S  HOE  REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
Shaver,  almost  new.  new  Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
6  P>*  off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
Oo".‘'“Mrroh'^l  NO.  2916-a?40)_AC  Mo^^ 


Co.  Marshall.  MinnMota  56258.  Ph. 
(AC  507)  532-4431. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  May  28,  1966 


\  a  otv  p— ifllPIA/rB 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains. 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump — HD  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate — Automiller  for  Color — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CONDITION — about  one  year*s 
use. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  TUBULAR  STEREO 

CASTING  BOX.  VACUUM 
BORING  MACHINE  H.D. 

Makes  Tubular  Plates  for 
“Series  700  &  800’*  Presses  with 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 

5  DUPLEX  UNITS 

20  Page  Duplex  Tubular,  5  units,  three 
with  Double  (jolor,  3  units  that  will 
reverse.  Ballon  former,  conveyor,  half 
and  quarter  folder  (built  in)  100  H.P. 
A.C.  Motor,  with  vacuum  casting  box 
and  Stai-Hi  former  (nearly  new)  with 
emergency  stand-by  equipment.  Excel¬ 
lent  maintenance.  Must  be  seen  operat¬ 
ing  to  appreciate.  Write  Western  News¬ 
paper  Printing,  72  First  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa..  15222. 

THREE  UNI*rS  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
low  construction  end  feed  press.  Up  to 
24  pages  straight  run.  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23  A  cutoff  (9 
col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor. 
Electric  eye  control  board  for  100  h.p. 
motor  Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent,  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

MODEL  **B**  DUPLEX,  excellent,  un¬ 
der  service  contract,  26  chases,  spare 
parts;  make  an  offer.  Cadet  Scan-A- 
Graver;  Elrod  with  many  molds  and 
self-contained  water  cooling  unit ;  model 
8  Lino  #44436  with  TTS ;  TrimOsaw; 
miterer,  make-up  cabinets.  Ingham 
County  News,  Mason.  Michigan  48854. 
Phone:  (AC  617)  677-9011. 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%"— 3  Color  Humps— ;6 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive— NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  Harris 
28  X  42.  Now  printing  32-page  weekly 
converting  to  Web.  Rebuilt  in  1960, 
excellent  condition.  Must  move  by  June 
1.  ^st  offer  over  $1,50U.  Box  1839, 
iiditor  &  Publisher. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HAMMOND  8-col.  casting  boxes,  gas 
$1,150,  electric  $1,350,  Hammond  full 
page  shaver  $1,500,  Goss  shaver  with 
hold-down  $550.  Goss  full  page  casting 
box,  watercooled  $750,  Hoe  direct  pres¬ 
sure  press  $7,500.  Heavy  duty  Miller  or 
Ostrander-^ymour  saw  with  large  ta¬ 
ble  $350,  All  equipment  guaranteed  like 
new.  Midwest  Matrix,  712  Federal  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  60605. 

NOLAN  20-TON  MASTER  FURNACE, 
immersion  gas,  two  years  old.  now 
available  at  *rhe  Dallas  Morning  News 
plant.  Contact:  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.  13440. 

Wanted  to  Buy  _ _ _ 

ELEC.  PAGE  STORAGE  CABINET 
Good  condition 

Bulletin,  Martinsville.  Va.,  24112 


WANTED : 

USED  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
Box  1801.  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4,590 


48  TO  64-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS. 
21-%"  cut-off,  with  accompanying 
stereotype  equipment  and  mat  roller. 
Please  send  specifications  and  photos  to 
Box  1862,  Editor  *  Publisher.  Im¬ 
mediate  reply  guaranteed. 

WAN*rElD:  *rTS  adapter  keyboard,  op¬ 
erating  unit  and  multiface  perforator. 
Will  consider  linotype  equipped  with 
*ITS  if  priced  right :  also  need  several 
full  page  turtles.  Contact  Jim  Craw¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  *l%e  Democrat-Union,  Law- 
renceburg,  Tenn.  38464. 

MODEL  5  OR  8  LINOTYPE  with  *rTS. 
Will  pick  up  in  Areas  7,  8  or  9.  Con¬ 
tact:  'Tony  Payton.  The  Record- 

Courier.  Gardnerville,  Nevada  89410. 


Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


CHIEF  ACCOUJITANT,  well  vened  in 
modern  NCR  operation  for  large  daily 
and  shopper  complex.  Submit  reeumi. 
compensation  expected.  Contact  Phil 
Turner,  Citiien-News.  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 


Newspaper  Operations 
ANALYST 

Unique  opportunity  for  outstanding  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  had  past  record  of 
achievement  in  oi>erations  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  a  responsible  job  on  the 
general  manager's  staff  of  a  major 
metropolitan  morning  daily  located  in 
Zone  2. 

Should  have  practical  and  analytical 
approach  to  problem  solving  and  be 
capable  of  working  in  any  facet  of  a 
newspaper  operation,  from  understand¬ 
ing  computer  concepts  to  mechanization  ' 
of  involved  production  operations.  Es¬ 
sentially,  we  want  someone  to  improve 
methods  of  operation,  including  modifi¬ 
cation  of  systems  and  procedures  used 
in  newspaper  operations. 

Must  be  able  to  work  well  with  mechan¬ 
ical  division  department  heads  as  well 
as  top  management  i>ersonnel.  For  this 
individual,  we  offer  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  outstanding  growth  ix>ten- 
tial,  and  an  excellent  starting  salary. 
Send  complete  resumd  outlining  past 
experience  and  educational  background, 
in  confidence,  to  Box  1910,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER-EDITOR  big  | 
Midwest  exclusive  county  seat  weekly-  { 
job  department.  State's  largest  weekly.  | 
Pull  experience:  tell  all:  references. 
Salary-bonus,  Box  1981,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ECONOMIC  INEQUITIES  . . .  Seeks 
extraordinary  Girl  Friday.  Age  28- 
38.  $700/  month  and  found.  Assist 
author -editor  of  book  combining  the 
best  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and 
Veblen  with  the  natural  traits  of 
Daniel  Boone,  P.  T.  Barnum.  and 
W.  C.  Fields.  This  grass-roots  book 
is  unique  in  that  each  of  its  50 
parts,  one  for  a  newspaper  in  each 
of  the  50  States,  is  discussed  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  before  actual 
book  publication.  Economic  In¬ 
equities  is  now  in  21  States.  This 
plain  Girl  Friday  must  type  70  wpm 
when  required.  No  shorthand.  This 
unassuming  Girl  Friday  has  a 
driver's  license.  This  presently  UN- 
employed  realist  would  live,  work 
in  the  mountains  80  minutes  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  completely 
unattached  refugee  from  air  pol¬ 
lution  is  not  a  rote  thinker  or  victim 
of  a  homogenized  society.  This  ex¬ 
college  student  definitely  is  not  a 
wallflower,  apron-string  worrier, 
captive  of  convention,  manager-type 
or  small-talk  artist.  She  doesn't 
pl.ay  bridge,  but  she  does  read 
books.  She  has  a  social  conscience, 
but  sho  is  not  a  Left-winger  or  a 
Right-winger.  No  security  here,  but 
much  adventure.  This  escapee  from 
starched  blouses,  pressed  skirts, 
clanging  traffic,  cell-like  housing, 
and  clock-ordered  existence  should 
•luickly  send  personal  particulars, 
returnable  photo,  and  brief  work/ 
-study  history  in  complete  letter 
form  to :  Economic  Inequities,  Lin¬ 
den,  Virginia  226'i2.  A  resume  is 
for  an  ordinary  position.  Skip  It. 
Omit  references.  This  is  a  learn 
job.  a  think  job,  a  rewarding  job : 
and  it  starts  AT  ONCE.  Tell  your 
friends :  but  not  your  parents. 

PUBLISHER  RELATIONS 
TERRITORY  MANAGER 
Experience  in  top-level  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  advertising,  editorial  and  cir¬ 
culation  essential.  Key  position  on  long- 
established,  growing  major  national 
news|>ai>er  magazine.  Above-average 
salary,  plus  commission,  expenses,  car. 
Growth  opportunity.  Interesting — chal- 
lening:  calling  on  customer  and  pros¬ 
pect  publishers  and  department  heads. 
Must  travel  most  of  time.  Midwestern 
and  Western  territory.  Can  base  any- 
w'here.  Box  1964,  Editor  Si  Publisher, 


Advertising  Promotion 


ADVERTISING  PROMO'nON 
ASSISTANT 

Requires  three  years  experience ;  ability 
to  write  advertising  presentations  and 
copy :  know-how  in  making  sales  tools 
from  research  data:  some  visual  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  no  artwork :  self-initiative. 
A  growth  iiosition  with  the  promotion 
department  of  an  east  coast  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  in  the  top  20  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume.  Write  Box  1942,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  indicating  experience 
and  salary  requirements. 


ARTIST — Publisher  in  scenic  Duluth 
has  job  opening  for  experienced  layout 
artist.  Experienced  in  irfiotocropping 
and  copy  estimating  essential.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Write: 
Harry  Ramaley,  Ojibway  Press.  Ojib- 
way  Bldg.,  Duluth.  Minn..  55802. 

ARTIST 

Advertising  promotion  d^t  seeks 
versatile  skills-art,  layout,  type, 
specs  &  art  direction  for  purchase. 
Sole  responsibility  for  art  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Send  resume  to:  Mr.  F.  X.  Tim¬ 
mons 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
30  Broad  Street.  New  York.  New  York 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED 

Opportunity  exists  for  the  right  man 
seeking  advancement  to  become  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  in  future.  Present  daily 
circulation  70,000. 

Elxperience  in  working  with  District 
Advisors  necessary.  Knowledge  of 
A.B.C.  records  preferred. 

A  proven  leader  and  producer  with  dy¬ 
namic  sales  approach  in  working  with 
promotional  copy  and  people  is  needed. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to 

Box  1912, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER 
Weekly,  circulated  in  Northwest  Day- 
ton  and  suburbs,  wants  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  or  good  second  man 
ready  to  move  up.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  of  education.  exi)erience,  date 
available  and  salary  requirement  to: 
Publisher,  News  Tribune,  Box  911, 
Main  P.O..  Dayton,  Ohio  43401. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 
Ambitious  man  who  can  train,  lead 
and  supervise  district  advisors.  We 
need  a  strong  circulator  who  can 
analyze  problems — develop  solutions — 
and  implement  corrective  action.  Ter¬ 
rific  advancement  opportunity.  Excellent 
living  area.  Furnish  full  details:  age, 
experience,  family,  starting  salary  re¬ 
quirement,  etc.  Box  1951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 
AD  MANAGER 

East  Coast  Daily  and  Sunday 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  classified 
manager  of  small  daily  or  an  assist¬ 
ant  ready  to  move  up.  Must  be  con¬ 
versant  with  all  aspects  of  classified 
advertising  and  Phone  Room  operation, 
plus  ability  to  supervise. 

Attractive  salary,  benefits,  etc. 
Interviews  (confidential)  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  your  convenience. 

Write  Box  1888,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  I 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  22,000 
six-day  M/E  paper  in  fasUgrowing 
area.  Full  fringe  benefits  and  bonus 
system.  Send  full  reeum4  including 
references  to:  Personnel  Director, 
Frederick  News-Post,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land  21701. 

EXCELLiaMT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
manager  one-man  department  9,300 
daily  in  South  Georgia's  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  city.  Good  salary  plus  incentive. 
Rush  details  to  Syd  Fishel,  Adv.  Dir., 
The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette,  Box  708, 
Tifton,  Georgia  31794. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  nee.ied 
at  once  in  Ashland,  Ohio.  Manage  two 
desk  girls  and  one  outside  salesman. 
Good  starting  salary — paid  vacations — ■ 
excellent  ho^ital  plan.  Car  furnishe<l. 
Ext>erience  in  layout  essential.  Circula¬ 
tion  now  10,300.  Contact:  Dale  Bru¬ 
baker.  Advertising  Dir.,  Times-Gazette, 
Ashland,  Ohio  44805. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Medium  6- 
day  P.M.  daily  seeking  man  who 
probably  is  assistant  classified  manager 
now  and  wants  to  move  up.  Must  have 
ideas,  experience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
with  us.  Good  salary,  car  ex|>ense  and 
bonus.  Air-mail  references  and  resume 
to  Gene  Lofton,  Advertising  Director, 
Merced  Sun-Star,  P.  O.  Box  739,  Mer¬ 
ced,  California,  95341. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES,  Promoters. 
California  bound?  Submit  resum4.  Phil 
'Turner,  Citizen-News,  Hollywood  90028. 

ADVERTISING  AGEINCY  copywriter, 
assistant  account  executive  wanted  by 
small,  well-financed,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  write  advertising  and 
help  agency  president  initiate  and  com¬ 
plete  work  projects  in  all  media.  Should 
have  four  year  college  degree  plus 
probably  three  to  five  years  experience 
creating  display  advertising.  Must  have 
IMAGINATION,  ability  to  think  things 
through  .  .  .  write  clearly  with  con¬ 
viction.  Must  be  versatile,  resourceful, 
self  reliant,  a  hard  worker,  a  con¬ 
servative.  Because  this  opportunity 
could  lead  to  future  agency  ownership, 
candidate  will  not  object  to  taking  cut 
in  salary  in  order  to  qualify  for  our 
three-year  apprenticeship  program. 
Starting  salary  $6, 000-86.800.  After 
twelve  months  $6,800-$7,500.  Third 

year  $7,500  - .  Write  for  typed 

information  describing  job  in  detail. 
Zone  2.  Box  1902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  MAKE-UP  MAN 

I  Experienced  make-up  man  to  supervise 
advertising,  scheduling  and  dummying 
of  Metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Area  4. 
Elxcellent  benefits,  and  fine  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  Ad.  All  replies  held  confidential. 
Bo.x  1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
DAILY  WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
Here's  an  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  an  unlimited  future.  He 
must  have  advertising  experience  in 
layout  production,  and  sales  ability:  he 
will  he  in  complete  charge.  Responsible 
directly  to  the  publisher.  Exceptional 
working  conditions  with  one  of  Western 
Penna.'s  most  aggressive  newspapers. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements. 

Box  1892,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

ADDING  SECOND  MAN  to  advertising 
staff,  small  Ohio  daily.  $100  to  $115, 
car  allowance.  Box  1935,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

IMMiailATE  OPENING— Excellent  op- 
portunity  for  young  man  looking  for 
advancement.  Experience  preferred. 
Contact:  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 

SUBSTANTIAL.  GROWING  suburban 
weekly  group  (offset)  needs  imagina¬ 
tive  young  ad  man  (25-50)  who  knows 
his  business  well  enough  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful  to  advertisers.  That’s  al¬ 
most  all  we  ask  of  him:  layouts  are 
handled  by  art  department.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  of  300M.  Wonderful  dry  cli¬ 
mate.  If  you  haven’t  live<l  here  you 
haven’t  lived  much.  Write  fully  to  Ed 
lycwis.  Box  626,  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 

1  87103. 


Display  Advertising 


ADViarnSING  salesman  for  20-11 
Speidel  newspaper.  Regular  staff  posj. 
tion  with  excellent  salary  plus  good 
bonuses.  Retirement  prognun — health 
plan — plus  other  employee  benefita 
Must  have  good  layout  ability.  Send 
resume  to:  Robert  L.  Huttenhoff,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian,  ^ 
1091,  Salinas,  Calif.,  93903. 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fiip 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo, 
tion,  planning  and  suyiervision.  'IE  t- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  ADVER’nSING  MAlTfor 
daliy  paper.  Good  salary  plus  other  in¬ 
centives  to  right  man:  also  need  a  top¬ 
flight  editor  for  large  weekly  with 
chance  for  advancement.  Chart  Area  S. 
Box  1919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  needs  ex- 
perienced  copy  and  layout  |>erson.  (kxid 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Send  details  to 
Frank  Canino,  Adv.  Dir..  Bridgeton 
Evening  News,  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  08S02. 

AD  STAFF  ASSISTANT 
With  natural  talent  for  c<^y  and  lay¬ 
out  work  plus  some  ability  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  satisfactory  rapport  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  and  newspaper.  Man 
wanted  for  122-year-daily  and  Sunday 
in  Nassau,  in  the  delightful  Bahamas: 
the  land  of  crystal  clear  beaches  and 
beautiful  weather :  a  community  of 
100.000  which  is  not  just  growing  but 
leaping  ahead  in  its  business  stature. 
Prefer  man  who  is  able,  willing  and 
in  fact  anxious  to  assimilate  the  finer 
and  higher  elements  of  advertising  and 
newspaper  work :  a  situation  rarely 
possible  today  in  either  large  or  small 
newspapers. 

His  director  will  be  a  college  professor 
(Advertising  &  Journalism)  with  broad 
experience  in  large  and  small  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  the  states. 

Write  about  yourself  in  full  detail. 
Address  to  Richard  W.  Skinner,  John 
H.  Perry  Associates,  Inc.,  19  West  44th 
St.,  New  York  City  10C36. 

Interviews  will  be  conducted  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Florida  during  June. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEHl— For  that 
advertising  manager  with  broad  capa¬ 
bilities,  or  that  #1  man  who  is  stymied, 
this  is  a  particularly  goo<l  opportunity 
in  a  city  that  is  on  the  move.  As  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  it  will  be  exciting 
and  challenging  in  a  brand  new  news¬ 
paper  plant  complete  with  a  new  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press.  Future  unlimited. 
Above-average  salary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  immediate  volume  lineage 
increase.  Classifie<l  exiierience  would 
help  but  not  necessary.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Associat* 
spot  on  lively,  expanding  140,000  circu¬ 
lation  suburban  newspaper  group — al¬ 
ready  largest  in  state.  Major  growth 
area.  Eixcellent  opportunity  for  experi- 
ence<l.  imaginative  and  energetic  man 
to  lead  and  inspire  arl  staff.  Salary, 
profit  sharing.  Resume  to  E.  W.  Ar¬ 
thur,  Community  News,  16300  Harper, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  48224. 

RETAIL  ADVEHt'nSING  SALESMAN 
for  29,000  circulation  daily.  Must  be 
self-starter,  strong  on  copy  layout  and 
sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and 
working  conditions.  Forward  resumi 
including  experience,  past  employment 
and  references.  All  replies  confidential. 
Maurice  Williams,  Advertising  Dir., 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  37662. 

RETAIL  SALES  OPPORIVNITIES 
E.'panding  newspaper  organization  can 
use  the  services  of  comprtent  sales  pw- 
sonnel  and  qualified  department  heads. 
If  you  are  interested  in  advancement 
with  unlimited  opportunities,  in  C^art 
Area  2.  supply  resume  including  >"*ty 
desired,  to  Box  1977,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

COPY  EDITOR— 60,000  p.m.  75-niil«i 
from  N.Y.  seeks  copy  editor  for  lo» 
news.  Contact:  Don  Keith,  Express. 
Elaston,  Pa.  18042. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  28,  1966 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  , 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  I 

Editorial  I 

Editorial  j 

Editorial 

reporter,  2  to  3  years’  experieiiM. 
Collette  background.  Afternoon  daily  in 
Central  Connecticut.  Eixcellent  working 
conditions  and  benefits.  Good  chance 
for  advancement.  Write:  S.  H.  Wen- 
dover.  Editor,  Meriden  Journal,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn.,  06463.  Give  full  resumd. 

WANTED 

State  editor  for  central  Illinois  paper 
—about  20,000  circulation  class.  Prefer 
woman.  Bo  in  charge  of  correspondents 
and  handle  their  copy.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Contact ;  Nate 
Uditaky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin, 
Illinois  61664. 

YOUNG  EDITOR — This  position,  start¬ 
ing  on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive 
metropolitan  newspaper,  olTers  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  a  broadly 
callable  and  ambitious  newspaperman. 
The  newspaper  is  aggressive — the  stand¬ 
ards  demanding— and  the  opixirtunity 
for  rapid  advancement  unlimited.  We 
will  place  particular  stress  on  an  ap¬ 
plicant’s  initiative  and  potential  to  as¬ 
sume  growing  responsibility.  The  start¬ 
ing  salary  will  be  in  five  figures  and 
all  replies  will  be  kept  in  confidence. 
Box  1832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN,  overall  management  experi¬ 
ence  including  editorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  preferred. 
Advertising,  ^itorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  type.  Small  paper  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future  I  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Box  1M6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  3-man  suburban  bu¬ 
reau.  Lively  town  of  26,000.  Excellent 
Bi)ot  for  young  writer  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  on  all  news  coverage.  Afternoon 
daily.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  full  details  of  education,  etc. 
Chart  Area  1.  Box  1866,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CRAFTSMAN  WANTED— General  as¬ 
signment  reporter  who  can  whip  out 
sharp  features  and  who  has  an  itchy 
nose  when  it  comes  to  City  Hall,  po¬ 
litical  and/or  education  stories.  This 
Chart  1  PM  Central  Massachusetts 
lively  20,000  daily  (5-day  week)  can 
also  use  a  combo  man  who  can  write 
and  handle  desks  including  city  and 
wire.  Salaries  open,  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Box  1880,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G:  Reporters  with 
camera  knowhow  (no  darkroom)  for 
lively  suburban  group  which  won 
"State’s  best’’  awai^  in  1965.  One  beat 
includes  sports;  another  women’s  news. 
All  include  variety  to  spice  a  reporter’s 
life.  Contact:  W.  H.  Schroeder,  Lake¬ 
land  Newspapers,  Box  268,  Grayslake, 
Illinois  60030. 

EXPERT^CED  RES*ORTERl  who  can 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  write  any  type 
of  story  for  PMS  daily  in  Virginia. 
Can  pay  3130  or  more  a  week  for  right 
man,  depending  on  eocpcrience  and 
background.  Box  1884,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  needed  immediately. 
New  position — second  in  command  of 
news  operation.  Zone  5.  Box  1874,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR :  production  -copy  readinfr: 

monthly  trade  publication,  N.Y.C.  Two 
to  five  years  experience ;  layout,  proof- 
readmg,  desi^rnintr  and  writinsr.  Salary 
17,500  to  $8,000.  Resume.  Box  1952, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


THRILLED? 

If  you  are  a  dedicated  newspaper- 
mM  who  thrills  at  being  part  of  a 
fighting  newspaper  which  tackles 
community  problems  with  fre- 
quency’  and  is  successful  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  midwestem  city,  then  you 
fi*  a  candidate  for  our  c<^y 
oMk ;  at  the  top  salary  rates  in 
the  nation;  with  excellent  hours, 
vMations,  etc.  We  want  persons 
wtn  a  minimum  of  two  years  copy 
aesfc  experience,  preferably  college 
srraduates.  Chart  Area  6. 

BOX  1906. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

editor  8c  publisher 


REPORTERS — Experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features; 
also  experienced  copy  readers.  Expand¬ 
ing  daily  in  fast-growing  New  Jersey 
area,  ^cellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Box  1907,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  write  scholastic 
sports  for  one  of  N.Y.  State's  liveliest, 
most-demanding  sports  deparui.cnt. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young,  enthusiastic 
reporter  who  loves  ^lorts  and  can 
cover  them  accurately  and  brightly, 
without  recourse  to  the  old  cliches.  Send 
full  resumd  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
l'>201. 

COME,  GROW  WITH  US 

Expanding  a.m.  offset  daily  has  two 
oiienings  for  alert,  experienced  news¬ 
men.  Managing  editor:  Duties  will  in¬ 
clude  deskwork,  building  and  directing 
staff,  upgrading  quality  of  content  and 
layout.  Salary  and  benefits  open.  Ability 
and  potential  will  be  considered.  Sports 
eilitor  needed  in  this  sports-hungry  city. 
Enclose  resumes  to;  Walt  Dear,  Editor, 
Gleaner-Journal.  Henderson,  Ky.,  42420. 

COPY  DESK  opening:  Detroit.  (Mich.) 
News ;  top  pay  :  iiension  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Address  Herbert  Moss,  News  Edi¬ 
tor. 

COPY  READER  for  major  metropolitan 
morning  pafier  in  Zone  6.  Start  at  32UU 
a  week,  with  opportunity  to  move  up. 
No  novices.  Box  1953,  {klitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  for  California  newspaiier 
house  organ.  Previous  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position,  excellent 
employe  benefits.  Submit  detaile<l  re¬ 
sume  stating  experience  and  general 
(lualifications  to  Box  1938,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPE'NINGS  on  wire  desk  | 
and  for  general  assignment  reporter  on 
12,000  circulation  W.  Pa.  daily.  Reply  | 
to:  James  M.  Wyant.  Leader-Times,  ' 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Bowling  Proprietors’  Association  of 
America — a  national  trade  association — 
seeks  an  alert,  energetic  young  man  to 
write,  edit  and  make-up  its  official 
trade  publication.  Good  starting  salary 
with  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Sports  background  helpful.  Office 
in  spacious  new  building  in  Northwest 
Chicago  suburb.  Summarize  experience 
and  background,  as  well  as  education 
and  family  status.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Bowling  Proprietors’  Association. 
West  Higgins  Road,  Hoffman  Estates, 
Illinois  60172. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Unusual  opportunity  for  alert  news¬ 
paperman  in  growing  8,000  circulation 
Iowa  daily.  Ready  to  move  up  or  make 
a  change?  This  could  he  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  of  your  life.  Box  1950,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  DESK  MAN— Afternoon 
daily  offers  an  attractive  copy  desk 
position  to  a  person  interested  in  mov¬ 
ing  into  an  area  of  responsibility.  Five- 
day  week;  some  experience  desired,  but 
wo  will  train  experienced  reporter  de¬ 
siring  to  move  up  to  the  desk.  Please 
send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  CLICHES.  PLEASE 

Sports  can  be  written  in  English.  We 
want  a  lively  beginner  who  knows  how 
it’s  done.  He’ll  have  to  handle  a  column 
and  offbeat  features  as  well  as  major 
coverage  (including  state  football 
champs).  Heavy  stress  on  local  sports. 
Box  1930,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher 

NOR’THE^  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
needs  assistant  editor-reporter.  Prefer 
country-trained,  knowledge  of  photog- 
rai>hy  or  willing  to  learn.  (k>lu8a  Sun- 
Herald,  Box  89,  Colusa,  California, 
9.5932. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 3  years’  minimum 
experience,  for  30,000  morning  and 
Sunday  operation ;  3-man  department  in 
Zone  3_.  Better-than-average  benefits 
and  living  conditions.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  with  2 
or  3  years’  experience  for  50,000  Zone 
2  afternoon  daily.  The  staff  is  alive, 
professional,  well-paid  and  takes  pride 
in  the  paiier.  News  coverage  is  based 
on  news  principles  without  business 
office  influence.  Guild  contract  provides 
37Vi!-hour  week,  liberal  benefits,  above- 
average  pay.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  needed  with  at  least 
three  years  ex|>erience.  Must  be  well- 
rounded  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
makeup  and  head  writing  in  order  to 
assist  siiorts  editor.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Contact:  Calvin  Porter. 
The  News,  Lynchburg.  Va..  24504. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Major  midwestern 
daily  is  seeking  young,  experienced 
writer  to  handle  key  assignments  in 
big-league  city.  Must  have  background 
in  wide  range  of  sports — amateur  and 
professional — and  genuine  writing  abil- 
'ty.  Resume  and  clips  to  Box  1834,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  A  GOOD  DESK  MAN.  He 
may  be  a  seasnneil  pro  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper  or  a  man  working  on  a 
smaller  pai>er  where  he  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  good  heads  and  sharp 
editing ;  he  may  lie  at  a  dead  en<l 
where  he  is  and  ready  to  move  up  to 
this  Zone  3  metro|K>litan  daily  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  100,000  circulation.  Top  pay, 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Box 
1944,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  WANT  A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
or  a  news  e<litor  for  a  10,000  daily  with 
high  standards  in  news  coverage  and 
a  progressive,  moilern  approach  to  serv¬ 
ing  a  community’s  neeils.  We’re  grow¬ 
ing  and  the  right  iierson  can  grow  with 
us,  even  into  a  management  position. 
Call:  R.  G.  Fordyce,  Canton,  Ill.,  Daily 
Ledger  (AC  309)  647-5100. 

YOUNG  MAN  who  wants  to  write 
eilitorial  copy  for  a  Zone  3  prize-win¬ 
ning  paper.  Give  complete  background, 
including  salary  desireil,  in  first  letter. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  All  re¬ 
plies  are  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Youth  Magazine 
EDITOR 

We  have  an  exciting  opportunity 
for  the  person  who  understands  the 
interests  of  young  people  and  knows 
how  to  write  for  this  audience. 

Our  company,  which  publishes  daily 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  Zone  3, 
is  starting  a  youth  magazine 
beamed  toward  young  persons  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  20’s. 

We  are  looking  for  an  enterprising 
editor  to  take  charge  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  and  develop  an  audience.  If 
you  have  a  background  in  writing 
and  editing  for  young  people,  or  if 
you  perhaps  now  are  in  sports  and 
would  find  this  opportunity  attrac¬ 
tive,  write  to  ^ 

Box  1911. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

AMBITIOUS  REPORTER  for  top  beat 
on  aggressive,  award-winning  p.m.  in 
beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Great  op- 
imrtunity  for  advancement,  good  bene¬ 
fits,  fine  working  conditions.  Write  all 
or  call  collect  (942-8213)  Ed  Berlin, 
The  News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va., 
22980. 

COPY  DESK  -  NIGHTS.  Opportunity 
for  young  man  on  his  way  up  to  move 
into  copy  desk  slot  on  12,000  daily,  only 
40-minutes  from  N.Y.C.  Write  heads, 
edit  copy — work  with  aggressive  staff 
Call  or  write:  Ekl.  Casey.  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance.  Dover,  New  Jersey  07801.  (201) 
FO  6-3000. 

DEISK  MAN  to  handle  wire  or  general 
news  makeup  on  17,000  circulation  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  growing  40,000  popu¬ 
lation  city  of  competitive  news  area. 
Tell  all  details  first  letter.  EHwin  G. 
Greening,  News-Dispatch,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  46360. 


ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR  of  national 
sailing  magazine  in  Chicago.  Knowledge 
of  sailboats  desirable  but  not  essenti^. 
Male  or  female.  One-Design  Yachtsman, 

lnc. ,  159  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 
III.,  60611. 

EDITOR  for  a  bright,  hard-hitting, 
comprehensive  editorial  page;  70,000 
metropolitan  afternoon  with  tilings  to 
say.  Executive  position  with  large  po¬ 
tential.  Box  1980,  Elditor  &  Publi^er. 

FLORIDA  AM  DAILY,  West  Coast, 
offers  ideal  living  conditions  as  well  as 
employment  for  a  young  general  re- 
Iiorter.  Send  full  information  including 
salary  required  in  first  letter  to  Box 
1959.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  to  han¬ 
dle  beat  with  emphasis  on  municipal 
governmental  affairs,  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  on  afternoon  daily  of  growing 
40,000  population  city.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Elwin  G.  Green¬ 
ing,  News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City. 

lnd.  46360. 

PRESTIGE  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
chain  needs  experienced  newsman  to 
assume  responsibility  for  local  news, 
feature  coverage  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Vacancy  createcl  by  staff  pro¬ 
motion.  Job  stresses  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  responsibility  as  part  of  young, 
award-winning  35-man  staff  preparing 
for  new  expansion.  Progressive  policies, 
modern  offices,  many  company  tenefits. 
Send  resume,  sample  clips  to:  Charles 
E.  Hayes,  Executive  Ekiitor,  Paddock 
Publications.  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights, 
III.  60006. 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  office  of  network  radio 
news  commentator.  Send  all  personal 
and  professional  background  and  quali¬ 
fications  to  Box  1960,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


This  could  be  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  waiting  for.  The  New  Britain 
Herald  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 

The  Herald  is  a  lively,  award  winning 
evening  paper  in  Central  Connecticut, 
with  a  growing  circulation  of  33,000. 
We  offer  better  than  average  pay,  con¬ 
genial  staff,  modem  building  and  ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits. 

New  Britain  is  a  good  place  to  live, 
locateil  halfway  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  It  is  the  live,  prosperous 
Hardware  City  of  the  World,  the  home 
of  Central  Connecticut  State  College, 
with  its  own  symphony  orchestra,  a 
top  flight  Art  Museum  and  excellent 
shopping  facilities. 

If  you’re  interested  write:  Managing 
Elditor.  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
06050. 

SOCIETY 

COLUMNIST 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks 
reporter  who  writes  with  grace  and 
wit  to  develop  the  most  interesting 
society  column  in  the  country.  The 
applicant,  either  man  or  woman,  who 
successfully  combines  both  maturity 
and  zest  will  find  this  a  position  offer¬ 
ing  financial  opiiortunity  and  unique 
prestige  in  a  competitive  city.  Replies 
will  be  held  in  confidence.  Box  1979, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  IS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 
a  capable  rworter,  perhaps  a  graduate 
from  J-School,  who  could  edit  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  if  given  opportunity. 
We  have  position  for  such  a  person.  If 
you  have  sports  or  agriculture  knowl¬ 
edge.  so  much  the  better.  P.  S.  We  may 
be  interested  in  someone  with  such 
capabilities  to  edit  this  summer.  Elastem 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  27  N.  Jefferson  St., 
Knightstown,  Ind.,  46148. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  in  growing  Virginia  community, 
circulation  15,000  and  climbing.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  photos.  Liberal 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  staff.  Write 
Box  1955,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  stating 
salary  requirements.  Must  be  available 
by  mid  or  late  summer. 
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HELP  ANTED 


REPORTER  Oeneral  assignment,  fea-  ; 
tures.  Work  into  news  or  teature  editor 
on  priie-winning  offset  daily.  Lake,  re¬ 
sort  community  offers  challenge,  oiipor- 
tunity.  Contact  Bruce  Hills.  Kendall- 
ville  News-Sun,  Kendallville.  Indiana, 
46756. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Award-winning  suburlwn  newspaper 
chain  has  oiiening  for  sporUwriter  on 
expanding  4-man  staff  of  sports  section 
judg^  best  in  state.  Progressive  poli¬ 
cies,  many  com|>any  benefits,  new  m^- 
ern  offices.  Send  resume,  sample  clips 
to:  Robert  Frisk.  Sixrrts  Editor.  Pad- 
dock  Publications  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  III.  6U006. 


3  GOOD  REPORTERS 
To  $175,  deiiending  on  exi>erience,  back¬ 
ground  and  education.  More  later  if 
meriteil.  For  cityside  staff  of  one  of 
leading  metroiiolitan  afternoon  papers 
in  the  East.  Box  1972,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  NEEDED  to  enliven  a  staff  of  10 
on  Central  Ohio  daily  and  Sunday  dead 
set  on  broadene<l,  improved  local  cov¬ 
erage. 

Prefer  enthusiasm  to  exiierience.  Want 
Ohioan  about  25  anxious  to  move  into 
job  as  managing  editor,  telegraph  and 
desk  chief.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity 
and  one  that  will  be  fun  in  the  doing. 

Send  resume,  salary  minimum. 

Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WE  HAVE  THE  ANSWBHl  for  the 
g(Kxl  reporter  or  young  copy  editor  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  desk  job  ^d 
the  editorship  ladder  with  our  growing 
chain  of  award-winning  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  As  news  editor  of  our  largest 
pa|>er  you  would  assist  the  managing 
^itor  with  copy  editing,  makeup  and 
staff  direction;  you  would  be  in  a  key 
spot  for  further  advancement  as  we 
create  more  editorships.  We  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  $300,000  addition  to  our  main 
office  and  plant  to  provide  ample  facili¬ 
ties  for  expansion.  In  two  months,  we 
will  start  our  seventh  and  eighth  pa¬ 
pers.  The  last  two  years  we  won  first 
for  general  excellence  from  the  Illinois 
Press  Association.  Our  45-member  news 
staff  works  under  a  progressive  merit 
pay  program.  Charles  Loebbaka.  Hol¬ 
lister  Newspapers,  Wilmette,  Illinois 
60091. 


WRITER  OF  REPLIES  to  Letters  to  the 
Editor:  college  graduate  preferably  with 
journalism  or  English  major.  At  least 
several  years  newspaper  or  magazine 
experience.  Salary  open.  Reply  in  wrib 
ing  to:  Time  Inc.,  Personnel  Dept.. 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
10020. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 

Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  7-ma¬ 
chine  daily  shop.  Write;  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201. 


VERY  BEST  FLATBED  PRB2?S  oper- 
ator  in  the  business.  You  name  salary, 
RECORD,  Dunn,  North  Carolina  28334. 


COMBINATION  operator-floor  man. 
^me  knowledge  of  markup  and  typing 
valuable.  Fast-growing  $0,000  daily  in 
Zone  9  contemplating  offset  within  two 
years.  Union  day  scale  $141.30  plus 
many  fringn.  Write:  Morrie  Shore, 
The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton  98660. 


OPERATOR-PRINTER  for  county-seat 
weekly.  Permanent.  References,  please. 
Good  salary — good  opportunity.  Times- 
Herald,  Burns,  Oreg.,  97720. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  good  small-town  daily.  Lake,  ski 
resorts  nearby.  Contact :  T.  E.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Examiner.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
43S11. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED. 
Must  be  able  to  operate  Mixer.  $2.60 
per  hour.  40-hour  week ;  some  over¬ 
time.  Belen  Publishing  Co.,  Belen,  New 
Mexico  87002. 

S8 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHBJR  who  can  run  2-man 
department  and  electronic  engraver  on 
fast-growing  Southern  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily  planning  to  go 
offset  next  year.  Bright  opportunity  for 
capable,  ambitious  t>erson.  Box  1949, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  2-man  photo  and 
engraving  department  on  13,000  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  50  miles  north  of  De¬ 
troit,  pleasant  town  of  6,000,  any  age, 
sex.  Talent  is  sought,  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  Start  at  $7,000  plus  profit- 
sharing.  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
18  paid  days  off  first  year.  Bob  Myers, 
Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
48446. 

Press  Room 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 
An  outstanding  opportunity  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  broad  and  varied  back¬ 
ground  to  assume  total  resi>onsibiIity  in 
the  press  room  of  a  major  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  2. 
Send  resum4  in  confidence  to  Box  1947, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  new^>ai>er 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Inc. 

6800  East  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226,  Indiana. 

Phone;  317-545-3662. 


WEB  ROTARY  OFFSET— Elxperienced 
in  running  a  Cottrell  V  22.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Will  relocate  to  N.Y.C. 
^nd  complete  resume  in  first  letter. 
Box  1863,  lUitor  &  Publisher. 


EDCPERIEINCEID  MAN  for  combined 
stereo-press  operation  in  booming  uni¬ 
versity  town.  Good  wages — usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  directly:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Herald-Telephone,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana  47402. 

Printers 


WANTED:  ALL-AROUND  PRINTER. 
Elxcellent  community.  Call  collect.  E'or- 
rest  Hopkins.  Breeze  Pub.  Co.,  North 
E^st,  Pa.  725-4557. 


MAKE-UP  MEN— FLOOR  MEN 
Immediate  openingrs  for  experienced 
compositors.  Open  shop.  Night  work. 
$133.63,  37%  hour  week.  Excellent 

benefits.  Harold  Winchell,  The  Chroni¬ 
cle-Tribune,  Marion,  Indiana,  46952. 


WANTED :  Competent  journeyman 

printer  to  compose  ads  on  night  shift. 
New  shop,  excellent  equipment  to  work 
with.  Good  pay  for  right  man.  Contact 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Phone  419-223-1010. 


MEX7HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  morning  newspaper  with  special 
emphasis  on  composing  room.  Apply 
to:  John  E.  Pfriem.  Bus.  Mgr.,  Post 
Pub.  Co..  410  State  St.,  Bridgeitort. 
Conn.,  06602. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  need  a  tough-minded  foreman  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  responsibility  and  can 
maintain  production  efficiency.  Metro- 
E^t  Journal  afternoon  daily  of  34,000 
serving  the  Metro-East  area  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  East  St.  Louis,  III.  At¬ 
tractive  salary.  Good  opportunity  in 
our  newspaper  group,  ^nd  complete 
information  of  your  background  to  H.  E. 
Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789, 
Decatur.  Ill.  62625. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Eknployer 


COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY 
— Well  trained  printer  for  16.000 
Panna.  daily.  Can  lead  to  assistant 
foreman.  Elxcellent  community.  Send 
full  details  including  starting  salary 
requirements.  Box  1708,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MAN— Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam¬ 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  & 
Publi^er. 


HELP  WANTED 
Promotion 


Career  Opportunity  In 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
One  of  the  nation’s  foremost  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  (Zone  5)  has 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  an  idea- 
man/writer  in  the  Circulation  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  its  Promotion  and  Re¬ 
search  Department.  Basic  duties:  de¬ 
velop  circulation  sales  ideas,  create 
carrier  incentive  programs  and  col¬ 
lateral  promotion  materials,  act  as 
liaison  with  Circulation  and  Editorial 
Departments.  Also  should  be  familiar 
with  print,  Radio-TV  and  direct  mail 
advertising.  College  degree.  Salary  to 
match  your  talents  with  opportunity  to 
grow.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box 
1958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Promotion 

PROMOTION 

WRITER 

offering  a  career  opportunity  to 
individual  interested  in  me<lia  pro¬ 
motion.  Direct  mail,  presentations 
It  you  have  creative  spark  and  art 
promotion-minded,  send  resume  to 
Mr.  F.  X.  Timmons 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

30  Broad  Street.  New  York.  New  York 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Elmployer  M/F 


Help  Wanted^-Puhlic  Relations 


PRESS 

RELATIONS 

Relocate  to  an  “all-American”  city 
in  Ohio  and  take  over  the  No.  2 
press  relations  position  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  one  of 
America’s  Top  100  corporations. 
The  job  requiries  a  i>erson  with 
editorial  skills,  good  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  self-assurance  to  deal 
with  executives  at  all  levels.  The 
successful  candidate  is  probably  in 
his  late  20’s  or  early  SO’s,  married, 
with  newspaper  or  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  and  an  appreciation  of 
business  and  economics.  He  can 
expect  to  reach  the  office  from 
home  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  but 
also  to  travel  occasionally  to  plant 
locations  from  coast  to  coast.  Press 
relations  is  only  the  beginning  for 
candidate  who  shows  ability  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  and  take  on 
other  assignments.  Company  will 
pay  relocation  expenses.  Interested 
parties  should  send  detailed  back¬ 
ground,  including  education,  expe¬ 
rience,  salary  requirements  and 
personal  data,  to  Box  1909,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER  —  Assistant  Account 
Executive  wanted  by  Finnegan  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  28  Lawrence  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14607.  Only  college 
graduates  having  three  to  five  years 
display  experience  qualify.  First — send 
resume  or  write  for  information  de¬ 
scribing  opiKirtunity. 


I  NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR— Gensrsi 
direction  of  college  news  service,  in- 
I  eluding  news,  home  town  relessM, 

:  si>orts,  features,  photography,  service 
as  adviser  to  student  publications,  gen- 
eral  public  relations  duties.  Prefer 
someone  with  metropolitan  news  experi¬ 
ence,  under  30,  with  B.A.  degree.  Ad- 
dress  John  Niblock,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Monmouth  College,  t(on- 
mouth,  Illinois,  61462. 


HAVE  YOU  been  on  a  newspaper  duN 
ing  the  last  year  or  two  and  now  ate 
looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  public 
relations  field?  The  man  we  want  is 
young,  full  of  vitality,  willing  to  travel 
a  few  days  a  month  and  has  his  mili¬ 
tary  obligation  fulfilled.  We  can  meet 
his  reasonable  salary  demands,  offer 
him  an  exciting  area  of  work,  and 
provide  experience  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  a  press  relations  represents- 
tive  based  in  Boston.  Write  to:  Public 
Relations  Department.  Liberty  llutud 
Insurance  Oompanies,  176  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 


PR-NBWS  BUREAU— Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive,  creative,  skilM 
man  for  trade  association  type  organiza¬ 
tion.  National  advertising  and  prono. 
tion.  Monthly  newsletter,  local  news 
releases.  Prestige  position.  Right  man 
can  start  at  $9,000  plus.  Send  resum4 
to  Orlando  Area  (Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  P.O.  Box  1913,  Orlando,  Florida 
32802. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
to  help  start  public  relations  firm.  Boa 
1897,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITING  OPPORTUNITY 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


Top  level  program  requires  man  under  35,  five 
to  ten  years’  experience  in  writing,  understand¬ 
ing  story  placement  in  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  wire  services,  and  contacting 
company  management  for  article  development. 

He  will  write  articles  concerning  technical 
achievements,  marketing  aims,  sales,  and 
company  goals  for  placement  in  general  inter¬ 
est  publications,  travel  as  necessary  to  meet 
with  editors.  This  is  a  career  opportunity  with 
excellent  future.  Salary  open,  commensurate 
with  ability. 

SEND  RESUME 
A.  R.  Goetz 

Technical  &  Professional  Employment,  Box  E-4 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Peoria,  Illinois  61611 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratire 

labor  relations— Experienced  as¬ 
sociation  and  single  plant  negotiations; 
grievance.  Exiierienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Degree.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

man  of  established  ABIUpf 

seeks  general  managership  or  advertis¬ 
ing  directorship  of  daily  or  combination 
in  Zone  4.  Resume  in  personal  interview 
with  exchange  of  references.  Box  1969, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  OFFER? 
16  years’  daily  experience,  6  years’ 
managanent,  36  years  old.  Personnel 
evaluation,  selection,  sales  training  and 
experience  in  all  ad  departments;  some 
knowledge  of  accounting,  production 
and  cost-control.  Civic-minded,  sober — 
not  afraid  of  work  or  responsibility.  De¬ 
sire  General  Managership  or  Adminis¬ 
trative  AssisUnt.  Five-figure  salary 
needed  to  support  family.  Presently 
employed,  could  be  available  mid-sum¬ 
mer.  Prefer  Area  3  or  4.  Box  1978, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Artists 

ARTIST,  11  years’  news  experience : 
now  free-lancing  (9  years)  in  pr/pub- 
iication  /  manufacturing  /  advertising 
areas.  Wishes  to  re-enter  news  field. 
Produce^irect  any  art  job.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1917,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY 
wanted  by  circulator  with  16  years’ 
diversified  experience.  Zone  9.  Resum6 
on  request.  Box  1879,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


EXPEIRIENCED  CM  in  administration, 
sales,  and  service.  Well  versed  in  news- 
paperbc.y,  dealer,  motor  route,  and 
public  promotions.  Offering  best  of 
references.  Box  1963,  PIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  47,000  daily 
desires  to  relocate.  Hard-working,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Box  1881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  EXECU’nVE 
33  years’  solid  experience  highly  com¬ 
petitive  New  York  metropolitan  area; 
23  years'  classified  director  leading  na¬ 
tional  newspai)er  chain.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  age  65.  Outstanding  record  as  top 
volume  producer.  Box  1948,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  not 
merged!  Am  a  walking  portfolio  of 
ideas  to  sell  space  that  will  solve 
"your”  problems.  40,  married,  and  will 
locate  anywhere.  Box  1922,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  —  Prefer 
West  or  Southwest.  Currently  directing 
staff  of  12  on  50-M  class  daily;  20 
years'  newspaper  exi>erience.  Box  1943, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER.  15  years'  small  dailies. 
Proven  producer.  W.  D.  Heller,  81-211 
Helen  Ave.,  Indio,  Calif.  92‘201. 


Editorial 

MATURE  WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  strong 
on  features,  fashion,  food.  Full  charge. 
Available  with  notice.  Box  1889,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  of  18,600  Midwest  daily 
wants  similar  position.  (New  pub¬ 
lisher  replacing  deskmen).  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  High  professional  standards ; 
aggressive;  13  years’  experience  all 
phases.  Family  man,  36.  Box  1934, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  YOUR  NEED?  Contact 
me  with  speed.  Aim — editor’s  sixit.  Age 
32.  with  B.S.  and  Master  of  Education. 
Box  1927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR.  15 
years’  all-around  newsroom  experience, 
including  sports.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box 
1973.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER  50.000  daily  seeks  job 
offering  income  and  expression.  Box 
1971.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

YOUR  MAN  IN  EUROPE I 
Weekly  editor.  PR  executive  in  Europe. 
Asia  1966-1967.  Available  for  assign¬ 
ment.  Column,  travel,  color.  Box  1936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  ix>sition  in  academic,  p.r.  or  news- 
I>aper.  College  grad.  Prefers  Zone  4. 
Clips  and  portfolio  available.  P.O.  Box 
2042.  Columbus.  Mississippi  39703. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
wants  news  job.  Ideally  seeking  paper 
with  stiff  competition.  Ability  to  write, 
<lig  up  stories,  win  you  awards.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  living  Wage,  I’ll  demon¬ 
strate.  Box  1861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

E^MTO^R 

Here’s  your  chance  to  harness  a  rare 
combination  of  abilities  to  run  your 
newq>aper  ...  a  man  who  is  a  crea- 
Uve.  enterprising,  professional  editor 
but  also  an  efficient  administrator  with 
a  good  business  sense  ...  a  man  who 
is  a  specialist  in  developing  local  and 
suburban  coverage  but  who  has  also 
worked  abroad  and  knows  foreign  news 
•  •  -  a  man  who  can  put  out  a  quality 
newspaper  and  also  provide  community 
leadership.  Age  41.  family,  degree;  now 
~rning  $16,000.  Box  1866.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATION  EDI-TOR.  experienced. 

LiV/  "awspaper  background.  Box 
1841,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR 

Young,  dynamic  executive.  Experience 
covers  small  to  midwest  metro  dailies. 
All  desks,  departments,  business  and 
production.  Strong  on  promotion,  com¬ 
munity  leadership,  stimulating  staff, 
and  producing  a  top  newspaiier.  Family 
and  best  references.  Box  1932,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR  small  Southern, 
offset  daily,  award-laden,  with  record 
to  prove  it,  seeks  shift  of  talents, 
energy  to  public  relations  or  manu¬ 
script  work  with  publishing  firm.  Nine¬ 
teen  years’  exiierience  editorial  staff 
direction,  writing,  editing,  layout,  head¬ 
lines,  wire,  pictures,  drama,  book,  TV, 
movie  criticisms.  Imaginative,  creative, 
highest  integrity.  Top  references.  Fam¬ 
ily  of  five.  Salary  $15,000.  Box  1939, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER.  39,  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  10  years’  all  phases;  also  con¬ 
sider  public  relations,  house  organ  in 
New  England.  Box  1923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPEOALIZED  GOVERNMENTAL  bus¬ 
iness  reporting  service  reporter,  news 
editor,  seeks  position  permitting  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  in-depth  government  back¬ 
ground.  Willing  to  travel — domestic  or 
overseas.  Box  1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
20-year  veteran,  out  of  sports  just  two 
weeks  before  discovering  he  can’t  live 
without  it.  wants  to  get  back  in  I  Top 
layout  man,  column — experienced  every 
phase.  Best  references.  Bob  Herdien, 
433  3rd  Avenue  South,  Naples,  Florida 
33940.  Or  call  (AC  813)  MI  9-9344. 

TEACHER  (male).  Language  Arts/ 
Sociology  student,  41,  B.S.,  6  years 
European  resident — fluent  German — 
seeks  opportunity  as  trainee  or  assistant 
in  journalism,  textbook,  or  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Can  write,  rewrite,  copy-edit,  re¬ 
search.  Box  1921,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


A-1  TELEGRAPH-COPY  EDITOR. 
Sharp  heads,  tough  editing.  East  only. 
Box  1975,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER 
Reliable.  E7orida  area. 

Box  1968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENT/WRI’TER/EDITOR 
Tennis  is  my  hobby ;  writing  is  my 
work.  (Sometimes  wish  'twas  reversed  I) 
PRSA  Accredite<l  Counselor  and  good 
advertising  background,  affording  in- 
depth  ken  many  fields.  No  mental  cob¬ 
webs;  spin  out  copy  on  time;  versatile 
stylist;  friendly  contacts  most  every¬ 
where  in  D.C.  EXill  or  part-time  energy, 
initiative  and  above-average  ability. 
Challenge,  anyone?  Box  1956,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  on  prize-winning  metropolitan 
top-ten  daily  seeks  top  spot  on  25-50M 
Zone  9  daily.  Elxcellent  work  record, 
news  and  management  areas.  Age  45, 
family.  Now  earning  $14,000.  Box 
1976,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PACKAGE  DEAL:  Working  editor, 
managing  or  city,  APME  award-win¬ 
ning  reix>rter;  photographer;  past  8 
years  on  24,000  daily;  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  more.  Seacoast  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable,  mature  family  man. 
Elxcellent  health.  Brad  W.  Messer,  1109 
Church  St.,  Galveston,  Texas  77650, 
Telephone  (AC  713)  762-2691. 


WIRE  EDITOR 
Six  years’  experience.  Zone  2. 
Box  1970  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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STAFF  CORRESPONDENT  —  Foreign. 
Have  DOD  authorization  book/ news 
series ;  previous  Stars  &  Stripes ;  9 
years’  pr/advertising ;  3  years’  straight 
reporting;  36.  Must  arrive  Saigon,  O/A, 
July  1.  Bob  Lowrie.  2009  New  Jersey 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90033.  Ph; 
(213)  265-1785. 


WRITEIR  desires  assignments — feature 
article,  news  story,  ad  copy,  etc.  Write 
Bo.x  1962,  Eiditor  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

SUPERINTENDEaiT  OR  FOREMAN. 
20  years’  experience  including  complete 
charge  of  plant.  EIxperienced  in  offset 
and  letterpress;  heavy  exi>erience  on 
presses.  No  Lino.  Age  40.  married, 
family.  Areas  8  or  9.  Kenneth  Herndon. 
269  Dollar  Mtn.  Drive,  San  Jose.  Cali¬ 
fornia  95127.  Ph.  (AC  408)  259-7512. 


Operator  s-Machi  nists 

MACHINIST  —  41,  family,  desires 
change.  Elxi>erience  plus,  one  Electronic, 
one  Photon  maintenance  and  two  ma¬ 
chinist  schools;  also  computer  and  tape 
alteration.  Head  machinist  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Reply,  if  you  desire  "quality’’ 
work.  Box  1967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  Young 
photographer  with  7  years'  experience 
on  picture-minded  metropolitan  daily 
wants  photo  staff  position.  P.O.  Box 
217,  Vincennes,  Indiana  47591  or  (AO 
812)  882-8799. 

Press  Room 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPEHIINTENDENT  or 
Foreman.  Offset  Urbanite  experience 
(6  yearsi  desires  position  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Write  Box  1957,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEIR— Bench  up 
experience  including  negotiations,  met¬ 
ropolitan  and  medium  newspapers.  De¬ 
gree.  Knowledge  of  new  technology. 
Proven  cost-control  record.  References. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1870,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.Seeks  association  with  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher.  EIxperienced  all  departments 
daily  operations  and  labor  relations. 
Broad  printing  background.  43.  family, 
degree.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1806,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Awakeners 

Montreal 

Members  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  w’ere 
twice  jolted  to  wakefulness  at 
the  closing  session  of  their  con¬ 
vention  here  last  week  when 
Fred  Friendly,  former  president 
of  CBS-Tv,  said  “broadcast 
journalism  is  going  to  destroy 
newspapers,”  and  then  Tom 
Wolfe,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  said  “absolutely  nothing”  in 
the  standard  newspaper  today 
interests  young  people. 

Mr.  Friendly  quickly  clarified 
his  comment  to  say  he  meant  it 
would  destroy  “bad  new’spapers” 
just  as  it  destroyed  bad  sport- 
casters  and  made  honest  men 
out  of  them,  but  it  would  help 
“good  newspapers.”  He  said  the 
“news  vision  business”  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  technological  revolu¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  complete 
change  by  1975.  The  communi¬ 
cations  satellite  is  going  to  mean 
that  the  whole  world  will  be 
“tuned  in”  and  he  predicted  the 
day  when  editors  will  watch 
world  events  on  multiple  screens 
and  control  panels,  even  if  they 
are  never  broadcast  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  so  that  they  will  have  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  what  they 
write  about. 

The  biggfest  story  of  neglect 
is  our  own  technology,  he  said, 
urging  editors  to  keep  informed 
on  communications  and  satellite 
developments  to  “make  sure  the 
tools  you  will  need  are  available 
to  you  and  it  won’t  be  too  late.” 
«  *  * 

Mr.  Wolfe  turned  out  to  be 
the  iconoclast  on  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussing  “Attracting  Young 
Adult  Readers”  which  was  mod¬ 
erated  by  Thomas  Vail  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  was 
a  lively  session. 

Mr.  Vail  defined  the  age  group 
as  between  15  and  30  years  old. 

Mr.  Wolfe  defended  his  “ab¬ 
solutely  nothing”  comment  by 
adding  that  “even  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  is  run  on  the  old  status  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  baseball  and  football  alive 
is  television.  Their  (young  peo¬ 
ple)  main  interest  is  in  automo¬ 
biles,”  he  said,  calling  it  a  “car 
culture.” 

We  had  the  idea  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  teen-agers  until  he 
said  he  was  including  “second 
generation  teen-agers”  who  are 
the  fathers  who  participate  in 
the  hot-rodding  with  their  sons. 

Ann  Landers,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  syndicated  columnist, 
whooped  loudly  at  Mr.  Wolfe’s 


statement  and  said  there  is  a 
lot  that  interests  young  people 
in  the  papers.  She  gets  mail 
from  a  lot  of  them  and  talks  to 
many  and  her  opinion  was  that 
young  people  read  and  know 
what’s  going. 

Mr.  Wolfe  retorted  that  Miss 
Landers  had  been  talking  to  a 
small  minority.  The  others  don’t 
go  to  those  current  events  meet¬ 
ings — wouldn’t  be  caught  dead 
there. 

At  Mr.  Vail’s  urging  Dr. 
Melvin  Reid,  vice  president  of 
Byron  Harless  &  Associations, 
the  only  psychiatrist  in  the 
group,  thought  Mr.  Wolfe  and 
Miss  Landers  were  both  right. 
“Young  people  are  concerned 
about  many  things  but  they  are 
functionally  sealed  off  from  the 
things  they  should  be  interested 
in.  They  do  care,  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for  something  to  hang  onto, 
but  newspapers  aren’t  doing  the 
job  of  informing  them,”  he  said. 

The  panel  was  heated  up  again 
by  another  argument  between 
Landers  and  Wolfe.  When  Mr. 
Vail  asked  Mr.  Reid  if  he  had 
an  answer  to  the  problem  he  re¬ 
lieved  the  “tension”  by  adding: 

“I  have  lots  of  answers  but 
I’ve  forgotten  what  the  question 


“The  thing  that  fascinates 
teen-agers  most  is  status,”  said 
Wolfe. 

“Are  they  more  interested  in 
status  than  in  sex?”  asked  Ann 
Landers. 

“Yes,”  Wolfe  replied. 

“I’ve  got  news  for  you.  You 
should  come  over  and  read  my 
mail,”  Miss  Landers. 

“They  are  concerned  with  how 
to  give  the  impression  that  they 
are  sexually  experienced,”  Wolfe 
explained. 

Miss  Landers  said  she  believes 
there  is  more  sexual  activity  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before  among 
teen-agers  and  that  it  is  a  real 
problem. 

Again  Mr.  Reid  indicated  both 
of  them  were  right  by  saying 
there  are  any  number  of  status 
attributes — non-conformity,  ath¬ 
letic  prowess,  sexual  experience, 
etc.  “They  want  to  have  con¬ 
temporary  as  well  as  adult 
status,”  he  said. 

The  fact  is,  explained  Mr. 
Reid,  that  children  read  less  af¬ 
ter  age  12-13  than  they  did  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  where  newspapers 
must  develop  contact.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  are  sending  out  signals  to 


antennae  that  are  not  tuned  in,” 
he  said. 

There  was  general  agrreement 
that  newspapers  must  and  could 
communicate  with  this  group  but 
there  was  little  agreement  on 
how  this  should  be  done.  And  it 
was  never  clearly  explained 
where  the  “young  adults”  fit  in 
with  the  teen-age  problem. 

Mr.  Reid  came  closest  to  pro¬ 
viding  an  answer  with  this  state¬ 
ment  and  question:  “Seventy- 
five  percent  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  still  read  comic  books.  Are 
we  going  to  deplore  this  fact,  or 
are  we  going  to  learn  from  it.” 

When  a  questioner  from  the 
floor  asked:  “If  we  make  news¬ 
papers  so  that  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  will  read  them  will  adults 
continue  to  read  the  damn 
things?”  there  was  agreement 
from  the  panel  that  they  would 
“and  probably  more.” 

There  was  furious  note-taking 
by  a  record-breaking  ASNE 
audience  that  will  have  trouble 
deciphering  them  at  home. 

Ostro  Joins  City  Sta£f 

Washington 

Ernest  A.  Ostro  has  joined 
the  Washington  Evening  Star 
staff  as  a  city  reporter,  it  was 
announced  by  I.  William  Hill, 
managing  editor.  Ostro  was 
bom  in  Bremen,  Germany,  at¬ 
tended  Harvard  University  and 
was  graduated  from  St.  John’s 
Ckillege  of  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  England.  He  has  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Banner  and  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

BOOMER 


British  Publisher 
Buys  Newspapers 
To  Use  As  School 

London 

A  school  of  practical  journal¬ 
ism  is  being  established  by  the 
International  Publishing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  owner  of  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  (circulation  5  million)  and 
other  newspapers,  as  well  as 
magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 

The  IPC  has  purchased  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  and  two  affiliated 
weeklies  at  Plymouth,  in  South¬ 
west  England,  to  serve  as  a 
training  ground  for  recruits. 
Norman  Walker,  editorial  train¬ 
ing  director,  said  they  will  learn 
shorthand,  typing,  newspaper 
law,  local  government,  police 
court  work,  interviewing  and 
writing. 

Why  were  provincial  papers 
chosen  specially  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  “Because,”  said  Walker, 
“it  was  felt  the  pace  in  Fleet 
Street  was  too  hot  for  proper 
training.” 

• 

On  the  Bike  Trail 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Journal  reporter 
Charlie  House,  equipped  with 
bicycle,  blithe  spirit  and  type¬ 
writer,  accompanied  15  bicycl¬ 
ists  on  a  300  mile  journey  along 
Wisconsin’s  new  bike  trail 
from  LaCrosse  to  Kenosha.  His 
reports  were  published  daily  in 
the  Journal. 
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7  don't  have  many  of  the  facts  ...  so  Fll  just 
turn  out  a  colorful  piece." 
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This  twisted,  broken  bridge  kept  hundreds 
of  telephone  men  and  women  from  enjoying 
Easter  with  their  families. 


A  line  crew  in  the  cable  pit,  painstakingly 
splicing  thousands  of  wires  in  one  cable  to 


Duke  trots  lightly  across  the  dangerous  span 
with  a  line  tied  to  his  collar. 


their  mates  m  another. 
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the  Saturday  before  Easter,  1965,  a  section  of  the 
Sixth  Avenue  bridge  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  collapsed 
with  a  roar  into  the  flooded  river  below.  Seven  telephone 
cables  beneath  the  bridge  were  broken.  10,000  telephones 
were  silenced. 

The  bridge  break  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  But 
within  minutes,  telephone  workers  were  rushing  to  re¬ 
store  .service— hundreds  of  men  and  a  dog. 

The  dog  was  Duke.  And  his  first  job  was  to  help  get 
an  emergency  cable  across  the  treacherous,  weakened 
section  of  the  bridge  still  standing— which  might  go 
down  under  human  weight. 

Duke’s  owner,  a  telephone  man,  tied  a  light  line  to  the 
dog’s  collar.  Then  he  drove  to  the  other  side  by  another 
route  and  whistled  for  Duke.  The  dog  came  trotting 
eagerly  across  the  span,  bringing  the  line  with  him.  This, 
in  turn,  was  used  to  pull  the  first  temporary  cable  across. 


Fire  stations,  fire  call  boxes,  state  police  headquarters 
and  other  essential  phones  were  soon  operating  again. 

Meantime,  work  went  on  around  the  clock.  Special 
operators  intercepted  calls  to  the  affected  areas.  Girls  in 
service  centers  checked  records,  helped  cable  splicers 
identify  customers’  lines.  On  the  spot,  telephone  crews 
spliced  thousands  of  lines,  wire  by  wire. 

By  Easter  morning,  men,  trucks  and  materials  were 
arriving  from  all  over  Iowa.  And  just  86  hours  and  20 
minutes  after  the  bridge  collapsed,  13,400  splices  had 
been  made  and  every  phone  was  back  in  service. 

The  Bell  System  meets  many  emergencies— fires, 
floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  blackouts,  transit 
strikes.  During  1965  alone,  thousands  of  Bell  System 
people  pitched  in  to  repair  damage  costing  millions  of 
dollars.  And  each  emergency  is  handled  as  quickly  and 
humanly  as  possible— as  on  that  Easter  in  Des  Moines. 


Bell  System 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


1966 


Printed  m  U.S.A. 


'Within  two,  three,  or  four  decades,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  American  people  will  be  intervening 
in  all  international  and  world  affairs,  settling 
disputes  between  nations  and  suppressing 
such  international  conflicts  as  may,  by  dis¬ 
turbing  the  world’s  peace,  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  American  people.”  (1915) 


Selected  Disquisitions 
of  E.W.  Scripps 


From  the  man  who  built  America’s  first  newspaper  group  by  championing 
justice  for  the  common  man,  92  essays  of  prevision,  piercing  insight  and, 
because  he  never  intended  they  should  be  published,  astonishing  candor. 


strange,  seclusive  figure  who  rose  from  farm  boy  to  million¬ 
aire,  E.  W.  Scripps  (1854-1926)  lived  in  the  shadow  of  his 
newspapers  (Scripps-Howard)  and  of  his  wire  service 
(United  Press)  empire. 

The  world  recognized  Scripps  as  a  major  journalistic 
force;  that  he  was  indeed  a  vigorous,  even  powerful,  thinker 
is  revealed  only  now  in  the  92  private  “disquisitions." 

His  mind's  eye  looks  ahead  with  startling  vision.  He 
plumbs  depths  of  democratic  thought  explored  by  few  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  attacks  with  stinging  barbs  the 
hypocrisy  and  shallow  social  conscience  of  his  day.  He 
deals— no,  grapples  with  ideas  with  verve  and  delight. 

Edited  by  Oliver  Knight,  who  has  prepared  an  historical 
preface  for  each  essay,  “I  Protest"  merits  a  permanent 
place  in  every  responsible  library. 

*(L.  disquisitio,  fr.  disquirere,  to  inquire  diligently).  A  formal  inquiry 
or  discussion;  an  elaborate  essay. 


Edited  by  Oliver  Knight, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Journalism,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


•  Published  by  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press. 


$12.50 

AT  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE! 


•  816  pages,  7  illustrations. 
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